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Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspondents: A 
Memorial. By his Son, Tuomas Constasie. Three vols. 
Edinburgh. 1873. 


Tue publication of the literary correspondence of Archibald 
Constable, the great Edinburgh bookseller—‘ Hannibal Con- 
stable,’ as Leyden called him with pride; ‘the grand Napoleon 
of the realms of print,’ as Scott dubbed him in jest; ‘the 
prince of booksellers,’ as James Mill saluted him in all sincerity 
—reopens an interesting chapter in the literary history of the 
last generation. Constable’s career was closely connected with 
the starting of a new era in our literature, regarded both as a 
profession and as a trade. Of the chief men who took part in 
this movement, either as authors or as publishers, these volumes 
afford many interesting notices—of some only tantalizing 
glimpses, of others full and satisfying details. The work owes 
its value in this respect, not merely to Constable’s position as a 
leading publisher, with a wide connection among the foremost 
literary men and women of his time, but also to Constable’s 
character as a man, which was such as to command confidence 
and provoke friendship, far beyond the ordinary range of 
business relations. 

Before going further, we are bound to acknowledge the fair- 
ness, delicacy, and tact, as well as tocommend the literary skill, 
with which, in these volumes, Constable’s son has discharged a 
difficult and, in some respects, a painful task. He has nothing 
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extenuated, nor aught set down in malice, though the provoca- 
tion to transgress in both directions, when we remember Lock- 
hart’s gross misrepresentations and rude ridicule, to say nothing 
of Campbell’s sneers, was by no means small. In connection 
with the history of the Scott-Ballantyne failure in particular, 
the biographer might fairly have claimed for himself consider- 
able licence of vituperation. But he has, as wisely as courage- 
ously, resisted this temptation, and has confined himself almost 
exclusively to stating facts and quoting documents, leaving it 
to his readers to make the legitimate deductions and animadver- 
sions. The result is such a portrait of Archibald Constable, 
the man and the publisher, as does justice at once to the integrity 
of the father and to the fidelity of the son, and as satisfies the 
expectations both of the student of literary history and of the 
student of human nature. Indirectly, literature owes this man 
a very great debt of gratitude. Sir fm Mackintosh, writing 
to him in sympathetic terms after the great crash of 1826, says, 
‘ You have done more to promote the interest of literature than 
‘any man who has been engaged in the commerce of books.’ 
(vol. ii. p. 378). He first set the fashion of enlightened 
‘liberality towards authors, a fashion which his rivals were forced 
to follow. He stimulated the public taste for pure and sound 
literature; and he was the first to show how works of the 
highest class might be brought within the reach of the masses, 
without fear or risk of failure. Then, in order to realize the 
extent of his direct services to literature, and to freedom of 
‘thought, we have only to remember that he was the first pub- 
lisher of the Edinburgh Review, that he infused new life into the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, that through him Scott’s poems, most 
of his novels, and the best of his miscellancous works, were 
given to the world, and that his Miscel/any was, as his biographer 
says, ‘ undoubtedly the pioneer and suggester of all the various 
“libraries” which sprang up in its wake,’ It is interesting to 
find in the memoir abundant proof that the great bookseller 
was also a good and estimable man—good in all the relations of 
Tife—a loving husband, an affectionate and judicious parent, a 
fast and trusted friend. 
In one respect the plan of Constable’s memoir is open to 
objection. It carries us repeatedly over the same period of 
-time, and forces us to traverse, over and over again, though in 
‘different company, the same ground. The third volume, which 
is devoted to his eonnection with Sir Walter Scott, is to a 
eat extent self-contained and self-explanatory. But, in the 
4 rst and second volumes, each chapter deals with his connection 
‘with one correspondent, or at most with three or four. Thus, 
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in company with his partner A. G. Hunter, we traverse the 
years from 1803 to 1811. In the next chapter we return to 
1802, and go on with Tom Campbell to 1810. John Leyden 
brings us back again to 1800, and we advance in his pleasant 
company to 1808. The account of Alexander Murray, the 
Orientalist,—a monograph, let it be said in passing, of rare 
literary and personal interest, a portrait of a sterling, her . 
headed, independent, and withal modest Scot—carries us ha 
to 1794, and forward to 1812. Nor is this all; the same topics 
turn up again and again in different connections. To take but 
one example, Constable’s quarrel with Longman is mentioned 
first in the general account of the Edinburgh Review (yol., i. 
. 58). It comes up again in the chapter on A. G. Hunter 
A, i. p. 79); once more, in treating of his dealings with 
John Murray (vol. i. p. 338); and yet again in describing his 
competition with Murray, and with Longman, for the patron- 
age of Sir Walter Scott (vol. iii. p. 32): and so with not a few 
other important items. 

The method of the work has no doubt some advantages. 
In particular, it gives completeness and individuality to the 
descriptions of the separate correspondents ; but this complete- 
ness of the parts is gained at a sacrifice of the unity and 
harmony of the whole. It makes the work analytic instead of 
synthetic, which such a work ought expressly to be. It presents 
us with a series of cabinet portraits, instead of with a historic 
picture. It furnishes the materials for such a picture in abund- 
ance ; but it leaves the grouping and arranging—in a word the 
synthesis—to be done by the reader, and that at a considerable 
expenditure of trouble, and with no little risk of error and 
misconstruction. But when every deduction has been made, on 
this or on any score, the work must be admitted to be a sterling 
one; and, as mémoires pour servir, it cannot fail to be of the 
highest value to the student of modern literature and of modern 
society. 

The work, however, has much wider bearings than those on 
the literature of the present century to which we have referred. 
It suggests a comparative inquiry, of great interest and value, 
into the relations which have subsisted, at different periods in 
the history of literature, between authors and publishers, or 
rather between authors on the one hand, and publishers and the 

ublic on the other. Sir Walter Scott says in his ‘Life of 

ryden,’ ‘That literature is ill-recompensed is usually rather 

‘the fault of the public than of the booksellers, whose trade 

‘can only exist by buying that which can be sold to advant- 

‘age. The trader who purchased the “ Paradise Lost” fos £10 
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‘had probably no very good bargain.’* Curiously enough, this 
quotation enables us to bring together extremes of lite- 
rary remuneration which are ‘wide as the poles asunder;’ 
for in the same year in which Scott wrote these words, he 
himself received from Constable £1,000 for the copyright of 
‘Marmion,’ a price which, we believe, did not turn out to the 
disadvantage of the bookseller. We may therefore safely con- 
clude, that when Scott alluded as above to ‘Paradise Lost,’ he 
did not refer to the intrinsic merit of Milton’s immortal epic, 
but only to the conditions of popular taste, and commercial 
demand, under which it was produced. Scott’s words make it 
plain that three factors have to be taken into account in apprais- 
ing literary property—the labour of the author in producing 
his work, the desire of the public to possess it, and the risk of 
the publisher as a go-between in bringing the author and the 
public into contact. 

In the earliest stages of literature there were no publishers 
in the modern sense, and there was scarcely any public. Before 
the introduction of printing the manner of publishing a book 
was to have it read on three days successively before one of the 
universities or some other recognised authority. If it met 
with approbation, copies of it were then permitted to be made 
by monks, scribes, illuminators, and readers,—men who were 
specially trained in the art, and who derived from it their 
maintenance. It does not appear that any portion of their 
gains was transferred to the author. He did not look for remune- 
ration in money for his literary labour. He found it, partly in 
fame, but chiefly in his appointment to some post, more or less 
lucrative, in Church or in State. Frequently authors became 
simply the pensioners of the great and noble, by whom no 
official services were expected. Chaucer appears to have been 
rewarded in both ways; at one time he was a_pensioner- 
yeoman of Edward III., at another he was employed to hire 
ships for the king’s service. At various times in his career he 
held offices in the customs. A modern poet,t who specially 
claims to call Chaucer ‘ master,’ pictures for us— 


‘ The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green ; 
While, nigh the thronged wharf, Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen 
Moves over bills of lading.’ 


In the very year in which he is believed to have written the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ he was appointed clerk of the king’s works 


* ‘The Works of John Dryden, with Notes, &c., and a Life of the 
Author.’ By Walter Scott, Esq. Vol. i., p. 392. Edinburgh: 1808, 
f William Morris, in ‘The Earthly Paradise.’ 
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at Windsor. Yet towards the close of his life he seems to have 
been wholly dependent on his royal pensions and grants of 
wine. Thus there sprang, almost necessarily we may say, out 
of the primary condition of authors, that vile system of patron- 
age which kept men of letters in a position of bondage for 
upwards of three centuries after our regular literature began. 

The introduction of printing made but little difference to 
authors. It ere long did away with the university censorship ; 
but books were so dear that they were within reach of the 
means only of the very wealthy, on whose bounty, therefore, 
authors were still dependent ; and very wretched was their lot. 
‘Rhetoric,’ says Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholie,’ ‘ only 
‘serves them to curse their bad fortunes; and many of them, 
‘for want of means, are driven to hard shifts. From grass- 
‘hoppers they turn humble bees and wasps—plain parasites— 
‘and make the muses mules, to satisfy their hunger-starved 
‘families, and pet a meal’s meat.’ (a.p. 1621). 

Spenser also has put on record his bitter feelings on the same 
subject with special reference to the misery of hangers-on at 
court. It is said that Queen Elizabeth designed an annuity for 
Spenser, but that it was withheld by Burleigh. He received, 
however, from the queen a grant of Kilcolman Castle when he 
was secretary to Lord Grey in Ireland ; but evidently this com- 
plaint is wrung from him by his own bitter experience— 


‘Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide : 
To lose good days that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy princess’ grace, yet want her peers’; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many yeares; 
To tret thy soul with crosses and with care; 
To eat thy heart with comfortless despair ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.’* 


Authorship could scarcely be subjected to a greater humilia- 
tion than that of John Stowe, the historian, in whose favour 
James I. granted letters patent under the great seal, permitting 
him ‘to ask, gather, and take the alms of all our loving 
‘subjects.’ Yet Stowe’s case differed from that of hundreds of 
his contemporaries and: successors only in that he was more 
honest than they. For, while they were beggars in disguise, 


* From ‘ Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubbard’s Tale.’ 
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he was an avowed and properly licensed mendicant. His letters 
patent were read by the clergy from the pulpit in each parish 
which he-visited. Other authors prefixed their begging letters 
to their works, in the shape of fulsome and lying dedications. 
The dedication system naturally accompanied that of patron- 
age. It very soon underwent those wonderful developments of 
which it was evident from the first that it was capable. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth the practice had come into fashion of 
dedicating a work, not to one patron, but toa number. Spen- 
ser, in spite of his horror of fawning, has prefixed to the ‘ Faérie 
Queene’ seventeen dedicatory sonnets, the last of which opened 


a wide door to volunteer patronesses, being inscribed ‘To all | 
the gratious and beautifull ladies in the court.’ Over and above 


these outer dedications, be it remembered, the invocation with 
which the poem opens is addressed to Queen Elizabeth her- 
self, along with the sacred Muse, Venus, Cupid, and Mars. 
The queen is further typified in the Faérie Queene herself; and 
to her the whole work is dedicated, presented, and consecrated, 
‘to live with the eternitie of her fame.’ 

Fuller has introduced in his ‘ Church Iistory’ twelve special 
title-pages besides the general one, each with a particular dedica- 
tion attached to it ; and he has added upwards of fifty inscriptions 
toas many different benefactors. Joshua Sylvester, the translator 
of Du Bartas, carried the vice of dedication to a still more 
ludicrous excess. In the collected edition of his works,* there 
are seventy separate dedications, in prose and verse, addressed 
to eighty-five separate individuals. Sometimes one short poem 
is dedicated to half-a-dozen patrons. If the poet received the 
usual dedication fee from each, the speculation must have been 
as profitable as it was ingenious.t The second book of the 
‘Divine Works’ contains fifteen separate dedications. One 
instance of his flattery is unique in its barefaced compre- 
hensiveness. An ‘elegiac epistle consolatorie’ on the death of 
Sir William Sydney, is addressed to Lord and Lady Lisle (Syd- 
ney’s parents), to Sir Robert Sydney their son, to Lady Worth 
their daughter, ‘ and to all the noble Sydneys and semi-Sydneys.’ 
Surely the power of fawning could no further go! It is only 
to be hoped that it paid. __ 

Nothing, certai y; could be more degrading to authors than 
that their success should depend, not on their merit, but on 


* Folio, pp. 657, printed by R. Young in 1633. 

_ t Even Sylvester’s ingenuity was surpassed by that of an Italian physi- 
cian, of whom Disraeli tells us. Having written ‘Commentaries on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates,’ he dedicated each book of his commentaries 
to one of his friends, and the index to another. 
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their powers of sycophancy; for it is unquestionable that the 
amount which a patron bestowed varied with the amount of 
flattery publicly awarded to him. The terms of adulation 
became most extravagant in the period after the Restoration, 
when, according to Disraeli, the patron was often compared 
with, or even placed above, the Deity. Then the common 
price of a dedication varied from £20 to £40 ; sometimes it was 
even more. After the Revolution the price fell to sums varying 
from five to ten guineas; in the reign of George I. it rose again 
to twenty, but from that time the practice gradually declined, as 
the booksellers became more and more recognised as the patrons 
of letters. 

The fall of patronage, and of its concomitant, dedication, 
was hastened by the general adoption in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century of the method of publication by subscrip- 
tion. Before that, the booksellers were in the background. They 
were mere dealers in books. No opportunity was afforded them 
for enterprise. As soon, however, as subscription was intro- 
duced, the booksellers began to show themselves in the front. 
Subscribers represented to some extent the public—a limited 
and adventitious public, doubtless—but still a much wider public 
than was possible under the patronage régime. Now with the 
public thus introduced we have present the most important 
of the three factors which go to make a free and prosperous 
national literature. There was then an inducement for authors 
to do their best, and for publishers to aid them in advancing: 
their interests. Authorship then became possible as a liberal. 
profession, and publishing became possible as an organized 
trade. It was a timid method of business, certainly, but it was- 
a vast improvement on the method which it came to supersede. 
It was long before it accomplished much good, but it did aecom- 
plish lasting good in the end. In short, it was the transition 
stage from the system of patronage to the system of free and 
unfettered publication. 

In truth, however, subscription was, in the first instance, only 
a more extended kind of patronage; and for a long time the 
two methods continued to exist side by side. Of thisa remark- 
able example is afforded in the case of Dryden, who seems, how- 
ever, to have had a wonderful aptitude for combining in his 
own experience all the methods of remunerating authorship 
in vogue in remote as well as in later times—official appoint- 
ments, royal pensions, dedication fees, subscriptions, and copy 
money. He was poet laureate and historiographer royal ;* he 

’* Both offices still exist; but it is surely time that such questionable _ 
and often invidious distinctions should be abolished, or at least that they 
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was, besides, a special annuitant of Charles II.—to whom the 
whilom eulogist of Cromwell justifies his submission in the sorry 
couplet— 
‘The poets who must live by courts, or starve, 
Were proud so good a government to serve,’ — 


and he was collector of customs in the port of London, as Chaucer 
had been three hundred years before. 

As regards dedication fees, it is notorious that no flattery was 
too fulsome, no depth ot sclf-abasement too profound, for Dryden’s 
mendicant spirit. If the pay was proportionate to the degree of 
adulation, he was certainly entitled tothe maximum. He dedi- 
cated his translation of Virgil to three noblemen, with what John- 
son calls ‘an economy of flattery at once lavish and discreet. 
What this investment of praise yielded him we do not know; 
but in his letter of thanks to one patron (Lord Chesterfield), he 
characterizes his lordship’s donation as a ‘ noble present.’ The 
extraordinary feature in this case, however, is, that in addition 
to dedication fees, Dryden received for his Virgil both subscrip- 
tions and copy money. The copy money consisted certainly of 
£50 for every two books of the ‘ neid,’ and probably of the 
same sum for the ‘ Georgics’ and the ‘Pastorals.’ The plan 
of subscription was ingeniously contrived so as to create a sup- 
plementary galaxy of patrons, each of whom was propitiated by 
what was in effect a special dedication. There were two classes 
of subscribers. Those in the first class paid five guineas each ; 
those in the second class, two guineas. The inducement offered 
to the five guinea subscribers was that in honour of each of them 
there should be inserted in the work an engraving embellished 
at the foot with his coat of arms. The bait took wonderfully. 
There were in the end one hundred and two subscribers of five 
guineas, representing the sum of 510 guineas, which, calculatin 
the guinea, as Dryden did, at twenty-nine shillings, amoun 
to £739 10s. Indeed, Dryden was a cunning speculator as well 
as a shrewd bargain-driver, as his publisher found to his cost. 
According to Pope’s estimate, Dryden netted from his Virgil the 
sum of £1,200. 

The publication of that work was the occasion of frequent 
bickerings, and the interchange of much strong language, be- 
tween Dryden and his publisher, the famous Jacob Tonson 


should be deprived of their eleemosynary character. Thanks to such 
men as Archibald Constable, the men who deserve such honours no longer 
need the paltry salaries attached to them. Mr. Tennyson has effected 
the reductio ad absurdum of the laureateship. His salary is £200 a year ; 
yet, if report speaks truly, his contract with his publishers yields him an 
annual return to be estimated in thousands. 
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00% I., for there were three of that name and dynasty). 
ryden’s standing complaint against Tonson is, that he pays 
him in bad coin. ‘ You know,’ he says, in one letter, ‘ money 
‘ is now very scrupulously received ; in the last which you did 
‘me the favour to change for my wife, besides the clip’d money, 
‘ there were at least forty shillings brass.’ In another he says 
that, when the eighth ‘neid’ is finished, he expects ‘£50 
‘in good silver, not such as I have had formerly. I am 
‘ not obliged to take gold, neither will I; nor stay for it four- 
‘ and-twenty hours after it is due.” In another, ‘I lost thirty 
‘shillings, or more, by the last payment of £50 which you 
‘made at Mr. Knight’s.’ Throughout the correspondence, 
Dryden treats Tonson in the rudest and most bearish manner 
possible. He usually addresses him abruptly as ‘Mr. Tonson,’ 
much as a gentleman might address his tailor.* In what Scott, 
calls a ‘ wrathful letter,’ which, however, made no impression 
‘on the mercantile obstinacy of Tonson,’ he says, ‘some kind of 
‘ intercourse must be carried on betwixt us while I am trans- 
‘lating Virgil. . . . You always intended I should get 
‘ nothing by the second subscriptions, as I found from first to 
‘last. . . . I then told Mr. Congreve that I knew you too 
‘ well to believe you meant me any kindness.’ In yet another 
grumbling epistle, Dryden says, ‘upon trial I find all of your 
‘ trade are sharpers, and you not more than others; therefore I 
‘ have not wholly left you;’ from all which it is evident that, in 
Dryden’s time, the relations of publisher and author were still 
on a very unsatisfactory footing. 

Dryden died in the last year of the seventeenth century ; 
but, although at that very time the publishers, led by such 
men as the Tonsons and Lintot, were consolidating the publish- 
ing trade, they were still in the leading-strings of subscription ; 
and during the greater part of the eighteenth century, patronage, 
with its correlative dedication, continued rampant. The world 
of letters was still dominated by such princely patrons as Somers, 
Harley, and Halifax, who were 


‘ Fed with soft dedication all day long.’ 


This is all the more remarkable, since, at that very time, lite- 
rature was making vigorous efforts to emancipate itself. Then 
' popular literature took its rise in Defoe’s Review and Steele’s 


* But this was not peculiar to Dryden. Twenty years later we find 
Steele addressing Lintot and Pope addressing Motte in precisely the same 


style. See Carruther’s ‘ Life of Pope,’ pp. 96-251. By way of contrast, - 


it is noteworthy that Sir Walter Scott usually addresses his publisher as 
‘ My dear Constable.’ Such trifles are not insignificant. ° 
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Tatler, and Steele and Addison’s Spectator. No man ever stood 
out more determinedly as the enemy of patronage than Richard 
Steele, and all honour be to him for his powerful testimony. 
But Steele could afford to be independent; for he derived 
from his first wife a comfortable income of £670 a year. In 
the Tatler, he had boldly proclaimed his ambition ‘ to make our 
‘lucubrations come to some price in money, for our more con- 
‘ venient support in the public service.’ Yet Steele had, in 
1707, accepted the office of Gazetteer, with a salary raised by 
Harley from £60 to £300 a year ; and in 1715, he was made Sur- 
veyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court. Steele ridiculed 
patronage as a ‘monstrous’ institution in the Spectator,* yet 
the first and second collected volumes of thai serial were dedicated 
respectively to the arch-patrons, Lord Somers and Lord Halifax. 
This, however, may have been Addison’s doing, who was the 
special foster-child of these noblemen, and who lived from first 
to last by his official employment. John Locke, according to 
Lord Macaulay, ‘owed opulence to Somers ;’ and it was at 
Locke’s death that Addison, in reward of writing the ‘Campaign,’ 
obtained, through Halifax, the post of Commissioner of b Rees] 
in the Excise, which Locke had vacated. He received for the 
pat £200 a year, a sum which enabled him, no doubt, to leave 
garret in the Haymarket. Every step he gained between 
that garret and Holland House, he owed to the same kind of 
influence. He was Under-Secretary of State, his chief being 
the Earl of Sunderland, to whom vol. vi. of the Spectator 
was dedicated, vol. iv. having previously been dedicated to 
Marlborough, Sunderland’s father-in-law. Addison’s next post 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, during the vice-royalty of the 
notorious Lord Wharton, to whom vol. v. of the Spectator 
was dedicated, in terms which extolled his business capacity, but 
which were judiciously silent regarding his moral character. 
On the death of Qucen Anne, Addison was made Secretary to 
the provisional Regency, and two years later he became Secre- 
tary of State. Addison was undoubtedly the first literary man 
of his time; yet, throughout his career, he was paid in political 
advancement for his literary labours ; for it is well known that 
his business capacity was of the poorest order. No man ever 
had a better opportunity than Addison had of asserting the 
independence of literature, yet he was always willing to use it as 
his ladder, rather than as his stage. 
In this Addison was by no means singular in his day. The 


chief of his contemporaries lived, or tried to live, by the same_ 


* See No. clxxxviii. 
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means; though few were so fortunate as he was. Defoe was 
secretary to the joint commission which drew up the Articles 
of Union, and was afterwards sent to Scotland on a special 
mission to advance its interests ; but Defoe was twice fined and 
imprisoned for political libel, and on the earlier occasion at least 
was pilloried as well. Men of letters who lived by politics, had 
to take their share, not only of political profit, but also of 
political suffering. Prior, who was twice secretary to a foreign 
embassy (thanks to his patron Lord Dorset), and twice virtually 
an ambassador, was charged with high treason, in connection 
with the Treaty of Utrecht, and was imprisoned for two years: 
This sent him back to his fellowship and his books. He then 
published his poems by subscription, and realized £10,000. 
The Earl of Oxford played the grand patron and added other 
£10,000 ; and thus the poet’s last days were comfortably pro- 
vided for. Congreve was more fortunate. He received from 
Halifax (Addison’s patron) different posts in the customs, which 
yielded him £600 a ycar; and after the accession of the house 
of Hanover, he was made Secretary to the Island of Jamaica, 
which nearly doubled his income. Gay was the most unlucky 
of all literary place-hunters. In 1714 he quitted his post of 
rivate secretary to the Duchess of Monmouth, to accompany 
rd Clarendon, Envoy Extraordinary to Hanover, in the capa- 
city of secretary. Gay wrote to Pope in great glee about his 
ood fortune. But he kept the post only for a month or two. 
e made several attempts, subsequently, to enlist Court favour 
on his behalf, but without success. Once he was offered a 
humble post, which he declined with indignation. That made 
his reputation ; for to that disappointment, in all probability, 
we owe ‘The Beggar’s Opera.’* By the publication and per- 
formance of that play, ant b the publication (by subscription 
of course) of ‘ Polly,’ a sequel to it, the performance of which 
was prohibited, Gay realized nearly £3,000. 
These details serve to show us how great authors lived and were 
remunerated during the period that connects the reign of Dryden 
with the reign of Pope. Two things seem to be clearly demon- 


strated—that authors were not yet free from their bondage to ° 


rsonal and political patrons ; and that publishers had not 
learned to rely on the patronage of the public. The latter were 
still, as Dryden called them, mere ‘ chapmen’ of books; and their 
gains depended mainly on the amount of patronage, represented 


* Gay’s theatre receipts from the opera amounted to £693 13s. 6d. 
The name of the manager who shared the profits with Gay, was Rich; 
which suggested the mot that ‘‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” made Gay rich, 
and Rich gay.’ 
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by subscriptions, which the influence of authors could bring them. 
In fact their interest lay, as Dryden hinted very plainly to 
Tonson, in intercepting as large a share as possible of the sub- 
scriptions which passed through their hands. 

The connecting link between Dryden and Pope, for our present 
purpose at least, was Jacob Tonson—‘ left-legged Jacob,’ as Pope 
wickedly called him, referring to a personal deformity. In truth, 
however, the whole of Pope’s satirical allusions to Tonson were 
somewhat ungenerous—though they were not the less Pope-ish 
on that account—for Tonson was the first bookseller who recog- 
nised Pope’s merit. In 1706 he wrote to Pope in flattering terms, 
offering to publish, in his forthcoming Miscellany, Pope’s ‘ Pas- 
torals,’ which he had seen in manuscript—an offer which Pope 
was too shrewd a man of business to reject ; and the publication at 
once placed Pope in the front rank of the authors of his time. It 
was this transaction that suggested Wycherley’s profane remark, 
that ‘ Jacob’s ladder had raised Pope to immortality.’ Yet, not 
long afterwards, we find Pope writing thus of his patron: 
‘ Jacob creates poets as kings do knights; not for their honour, 
‘but for their money. Certainly he ought to be esteemed a 
‘ worker of miracles who is grown rich by poetry.’ The extent 
of Tonson’s wealth is uncertain; but we know that when his 
nephew, Jacob II., died in 1735,—a year before the uncle closed 
his ledger for ever,—he left a fortune of £100,000, the greater 
part of which old Jacob inherited. 

Pope, however, like Scott at a later period, found it advan- 
tageous to extend his publishing connections. Besides Tonson, 


. he had dealings of one kind or another with Lintot, Curll, 


Dodsley, Gilliver, and Motte, to mention no others. With Curll, 
the supposed surreptitious publisher of his letters, his relations 
were anything but friendly. A ridiculous turn is given to 
these relations by an apocryphal story circulated by Curll, of an 
attempt which he believed or pretended to believe, that Pope had 
made to poison him in a tavern, at their first and only meeting, 
in enone of his having ascribed to Pope the authorship 
of ‘ The Court Poems,’ three of Lady Mary Wortly Montague’s 
* Town Eclogues.’ The publisher with whom Pope’s name is 
chiefly associated, however, was Bernard Lintot. In one of his 
most biting and humorous prose sketches, Pope describes a journey 
to Oxford, performed in company with Lintot, whom he holds up 
to the most unmitigated ridicule. Yet Lintot was the publisher 
of Pope’s Homer, a speculation from which he derived between 
£8,000 and £9,000, and which enabled him to set up his villa 
at Twickenham. This success allowed Pope to triumph over the 
slavery of patronage in a memorable couplet :—; 
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‘ And thanks to Homer, since I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive.’ * 


It was quite characteristic of Pope, however, that he should 
take credit for his emancipation to himself, and forget his 
obligations to the booksellers. He never was thin-skinned in 
these matters, or indeed in any matters affecting the reputation 
of others. His feelings towards Lintot, his undoubted bene- 
factor, were not more grateful or generous than those with 
which he regarded Tonson and Curll. In the race described in 
the second book of the ‘Dunciad,’ in honour of the goddess of 
Dulness, Lintot and Curll are entered as rival candidates. 


‘But lofty Lintot in the circle rose : 

‘“‘ This prize is mine ; who tempt it are my foes ; 

With me began this genius, and shall end.” 

He spoke: and who with Lintot shall contend ? 
Fear held them mute. Alone untaught to fear 

Stood dauntless Curll : “ Behold that rival here ! 

The race by vigour, not by vaunts, is won ; 

So take the hindmost, H !” (he said) “and run.” 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind, 

He left huge Lintot and outstripped the wind. 

As'when a dab-chick waddles through the copse 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 

So labouring on, with shoulders, hands, and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure spread, 

With arms expanded Bernard rows his state 

And left-legged Jacob seems to emulate.’ + 


Pope did not stand alone in his day in his contempt for the 
booksellers. It is told of Young, that when Tonson and Lintot 
both offered for one of his works, he answered both at a sitting. 
In his letter to Lintot, he called Tonson ‘an old rascal.’ In 
his letter to Tonson, he called Lintot ‘a great scoundrel.’ 
After folding the letters, he transposed their addresses, and each 
had the advantage of learning Young’s true opinion of him 
without Young being aware of it. 

The position of authors was at its worst when Samuel Johnson 
began his career in London. Macaulay compares the epoch to 
‘a dark night between two sunny days. The age of patronage 
‘had passed away. The age of general curiosity and intelligence 


* Vain boast; for when he was offered £1,000 to suppress his attack 
on the Duchess of Marlborough, in the character of Atossa, he took the 
money, and nevertheless allowed the libel to be printed. 

+ The ‘ Dunciad,’ ii. 53—68. 
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‘had not arrived.’ The political patronage of men of letters 
was extinguished by Walpole, who found probably that he 
could employ the civil list to better purpose in securing 


‘parliamentary support, than in buying the services of needy 


seribblers and miserable Grub-street hacks. This fact is gene- 
rally quoted to Walpole’s disadvantage; but it is very ques- 
tionable whether he is really to be blamed for it. The immediate 
effects of his policy were very deplorable. In the end, however, 
it threw authors on their own resources ; and it led toa complete 
change of policy on the part of the booksellers. Johnson came 
upon the scene in a time of literary famine, but he lived to see 
the change to which his own labours had in no small degree 
contributed. He was on very friendly terms with the book- 
sellers. It is true that, in his lodgings, he once thrashed Tom 
Osborne for impertinence; but he was accustomed to dine 
with Tonson, then a rich man and a great power, on terms of 
equality. During the period of his early struggles, when he 
had often to go without a dinner, Cave, the publisher of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine was his hardest taskmaster; yet he esteemed 
Cave highly, and wrote his life, in which he gaye a generous 
estimate of his character. Of the booksellers as a glass he, a 
bookseller’s son, always spoke in terms of respectful gratitude. 
‘The booksellers,’ he bt ‘are generous, liberal-minded men ;’ 
and he dignified them as ‘the patrons of literature,’ Johnson 
spoke thus from his own experience of them, and not without 
reason. He contracted with them for ‘The Lives of the Poets’ 
at £200. They spontaneously gave him £300; and they added 
another £100 when the ‘ Lives’ were issued as a separate pub- 
lication. Of course it should be added that they could well 
afford to do so, as they cleared £5,000 by the work; but pub- 
lishers, even in these days, are not always generous in pro- 
portion to their gains. 

One important service which Johnson rendered to men of 
letters can never be forgotten. By his famous letter to Lord 
Chesterfield, the self-constituted patron of his ‘ Dictionary ’— 
whether Chesterfield deserved his strictures or not—he gave its 
death-blow to the system of personal patronage.* Of Chester- 
field’s gratuitously complimentary essays in the World, he said 
to Garrick and other friends—‘I have sailed along and difficult 
‘ voyage round the world of the English language; and does he 
‘ now send out his cock-boat to tow me into harbour ?’ 

A slight incident shows the estimate Johnson had formed of 


* But not to that of official patronage. Johnson himself, in 1762, 
accepted, through Lord Bute, a royal pension of £300 a-year. 
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the struggle in which he had engaged. In the tenth satire of 
his ‘Imitations of Juvenal,’ a couplet on the vanity of authors’ 
hopes originally stood thus :— 


‘Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail,— 
Toil,. envy, want, the garreé and the jail.’ 


After his encounter with Chesterfield, the second line was 
altered to 


‘ Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail.’ 


Evidently Johnson considered ‘the patron’ entitled to the place 
nearest ‘the jail’ in the descending scale of authors’ miseries. 

There is a bookseller of Johnson’s time, who stands out pro- 
minently from his contemporaries for liberality and kindliness 
of heart. We refer to Andrew Millar, especially in his relations 
with Fielding. When James Thomson learned that Fielding 
had sold the copyright of ‘Tom Jones’ to a bookseller for £25, 
he advised him to break the contract. This he did. Thomson 
then introduced him to Millar, to whom he had himself been 
introduced by Mallet. They met at a tavern; and when Millar 
offered £200 for the MS., Fielding exhibited his delight b 
ordering two bottles of wine. Subsequently, Millar gave Field. 
ing £1,000 for ‘ Amelia’—the same sum which, with what was 
thought startling and reckless liberality, Constable more than 
half a century later gave Scott for ‘Marmion.’ To the exertions 
of the same publisher, Dr. Burton attributes the success of 

. Hume’s ‘ History ;’ and Hume boasted that the copy-money 
he received ‘much exceeded anything formerly known in 
‘England.’ Well might Johnson say, ‘I respect Millar, sir; he 
‘has raised the price of literature.’ 

Millar’s, however, was unfortunately an exceptional case. 
Literature, as a trade, was at that time increasingly remunera- 
tive; but the men who fattened on it were the printers and 
booksellers, not the authors. Think of Goldsmith grinding as 
a domestic slave for Griffiths—to say nothing of Mrs. Griffiths 
—on the Monthly Review. His position was but little improved 
when he became a bondman to Newbery, living as tenant of a 
relation of Newbery’s in Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, and 
doing an occasional stroke of business on his own account for 
Dodsley, Wilkie, and others. It is true that, towards the end of 
his career, he was rather run after by the booksellers. But poor 
Goldy was not the man to profit by such an unlooked-for turn 
of fortune. He had been trained in a bad school. His personal 
vanity and his gambling habits always kept him poor; and 
when he died £2,000 in debt, Johnson prs heer § Was ever 
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‘ poet so treated before!’ So matters continued till the end of 
the century. Gibbon, after the completion of his immortal 
work, was driven to reside permanently at Lausanne, not so 
much by taste, as by his straitened circumstances.* On the 
other band, we may gather some idea of the prosperity enjoyed 
by the mechanical and material artificers in books from a ‘ valued 
file,’ prepared by Timperley,+ of the printers, booksellers, and 
stationers of the eighteenth century, in which we find seven 
members of parliament, five lord mayors of London, twenty 
authors, and twenty-two men of wealth and substance. 

It was in the last decade of the eighteenth century—the point 
at which in our retrospect of the relations of publishers and 
authors we have now arrived—that Archibald Constable—then 
a young man of 21 years—began business as a dealer in ‘scarce 
old books ’—‘ scarce 0’ books,’ the wags read it—at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, on the very spot which had been occupied by 
Andro Hart, who published for Drummond of Hawthornden 
there, nearly two centuries before. It is evident that, 
before his time, what Macaulay calls ‘the age of general 
curiosity and intelligence,’ had begun to dawn. The fact that 
publishers and printers were realizing large fortunes cannot 
otherwise be accounted for. And no doubt the curious and intelli- 
gent public, whose patronage ultimately emancipated authors 
from their thraldom, was greatly increased in the general 
ferment, which is typified historically by the French Revolution. 
But the great and distinguishing service which Constable ren- 
dered to literature was, that he was the first publisher of modern 
times who systematically gave authors the benefit of the public 
patronage of letters. For in all his transactions the patron was 
not Archibald Constable himself, but-the book-buying public 
which he represented, and which he relied on his power to com- 
mand. It is far from complimentary to Constable, it is indeed 
unmeaning flattery, to speak of his liberality as if it were the 
same as that of a literary patron of the former age—to compare 
it with the liberality of Charles I. to Ben Jonson or of Lord 
Chesterfield to Dryden, or of Somers and Halifax to Addison. 
In these cases the patronage was partly a species of charity, and 
partly a payment for adulation. But in Constable’s case it 
was purely a matter of business. His principles of business, no 


doubt, differed very widely in their enlightened breadth and 


* Yet Charles Knight thinks that, under the half-profit system, 
Gibbon’s share would have been less than half of what he actually 
received.—‘ Shadows of the Old Booksellers,’ pp. 227—8. 

+ ‘A Dictionary of Printers and Printing, with the Progress of Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern.’ By ©. H. Timperley. London: 1839, 
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liberality from those acted on by even his immediate predeces- 
sors, and continued by most of his contemporaries. Yet they 
were strict business principles, which he carried into practice on 
a systematic plan. He was resolved to be the first publisher of 
his time, not only for dignity’s sake, but also for that of profit. 
He knew that, to achieve that position, he must make a bold 
venture. He knew that he had to compete with powerful 
rivals, such as Longman and William Miller in London, and 
John Miller, his neighbour, in Edinburgh; and he saw at once, 
shrewd man as he was, that his only chance of success lay in 
outbidding them in the literary market, and thereby in securing 
to himself at first hand the foremost talent of the day. 

Plainly, however, Constable never could have assumed this 
attitude if he had not felt a corresponding degree of confidence 
in the public, on whose appreciation of literary work the 
success of literary enterprises ultimately depends. In other 
_ words, he could not afford to pay the producer more than, 
according to his estimate, the consumers might be expected, 
with the addition of a fair margin of profit, to repay him. And 
it was at this point that Constable’s real strength showed itself. 
He had the utmost confidence in his own judgment—judgment, 
which was aided by remarkable literary insight, and which, in 
matters strictly professional, scarcely ever misled him. This 
enabled him to gauge by anticipation, with striking accuracy, 
the acceptability and success of the works he published. In 
short, he possessed a business instinct which told him how far a 
book would take, and he paid for it accordingly. It was only 
natural that the stories of his unusual liberality to authors, when 
bruited abroad, should have excited a degree of interest and 
expectancy, which would materially increase the demand for his 
works. Probably Constable reckoned on this. If he did, it 
was only another instance of that shrewdness which enabled 
him to grasp firmly, and to contemplate calmly, the whole 
state of the book trade at the time when he began to publish. 
He believed that the reading public was greater than was sup- 
posed; and, further, that it might be largely, almost indeti- 
nitely, increased. On this conviction all his enterprises were 
based. He made it his business, therefore, to command the 
confidence of the public. This he could do only by providing 
the public with the best possible article. To secure that article 
he must pay the best authors a higher price than his rivals. 
He paid it ; and he succeeded. 

It was necessary, however, that they should be the best 
authors ; for nothing shows more clearly that Constable’s libe- 
rality was matter of business, and not of sentiment or caprice, 
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than his dealings with such authors as failed to secure his 
entire confidence. Thus Campbell proved too keen a bargain- 
maker, and too dilatory a writer for Constable to have much to 
do with him ; and Campbell, to his deep disgust, received from 
Constable the cold shoulder, for which he revenged himself by 
swearing at publishers in general as ‘ravens,’ and at Constable 
in particular as a ‘deep draw-well.’ James Hogg made persist- 
ent efforts, in spite of repeated rebuffs, to secure Constable as 
his publisher—an honour which Constable, evidently for good 
commercial reasons, as persistently declined. William Godwin, 
—the author of ‘Caleb Williams’ and Shelley’s father-in-law,-— 
declared his inability to write his new novel unless he was paid 
beforehand, and modestly proposed ‘to be put upon a footing 
‘with the author of “Waverley” and ‘Guy Mannering.”’ 
He accompanied his proposal with some tremendous strokes 
of flattery ; yet Constable insisted on publishing ‘ Mandeville’ 
on the principle of division of profits. Sir John Leslie made 
a proposal apropos of Barrow’s Arctic book; but he complains 
to Constable that he ‘seemed to listen to it coldly, as I find 
‘ you generally do to all projects which do not originate with 
‘ yourself ;’ and his request to be made Jeffrey’s colleague in the 
Edinburgh, as scientific editor, was not more warmly received. 
The only inference that can be drawn from these facts is, that 
while Constable was ready to incur risk, and to make sacrifices, 
to secure authors whom he courted, he did not feel called on to 
do so to oblige authors who courted him. 

That, however, which we have pointed out as constituting 
Constable’s strength as a publisher, was also, sad to say, the 
undoubted source of his weakness ; so true is it that 


‘ Great wits are sure to madness near allied.’ 


The efforts he made to win Scott are instances of enlightened 
enterprise. The sacrifices he made to retain Scott are evi- 
dences of a morbid jealousy, which amounted to positive in- 
fatuation. Through his whole career, after 1807, he was 
haunted by a constant dread that one or other of his princi- 
pal rivals—Murray or Longman—would wile Scott away from 
him by more tempting offers than he had made. That appre- 
hension was the bugbear which he could never bring himself 
boldly to throw off; and to our thinking, it proved in the end 
the main cause of his ruin. It was that, and nothing else, that 
led him to concede Scott’s ever-increasing demands for higher 
terms. But for that, he would never have agreed to make 
Scott advances, amounting in one instance to £10,000 ata time, 
for works still in embryo, the very titles of which had not been 
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determined even by the author. ‘That induced him to grant 
almost limitless accommodation to the Ballantynes, Scott’s part- 
ners in his printing and publishing concerns; and to take over 
at a tremendous loss the dead stock of John Ballantyne and 
Co., amounting in value to thousands of pounds. 

To make good these assertions, it is only necessary to review 
briefly Constable’s dealings with Scott, and in connection there- 
with his alliances and ruptures with the rival houses of Murray 
and Longman. The whole business, it must be premised, often 
assumes the form of intricate and even dangerous diplomacy. 
The task of a skilful publisher, in such cases, is not less difficult 
or hazardous than that of a secretary of state or an ambassador at 
a foreign court, who is often driven to adopt expedients, in order 
to accomplish his purpose, which his cooler judgment does not 
approve. In this view, Constable was a consummate literary 
diplomatist. But the best diplomatists are sometimes over- 
reached. And though Constable appeared to be eminently 
successful during the greater part of his career, we hold very 
decidedly that his ultimate failure had its root and origin in 
_transactions which were rather the unwelcome expedients of 
diplomacy, than the natural occurrences of legitimate business. 

The Longman alliance began in 1802, when Constable was 
admitted to a fourth share in the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ published by Longman in London. In the autumn of 
that year Mr. Longman visited Edinburgh. He went back to 
London, proud of his Scottish reception, delighted especially 
with his Edinburgh representative, and satisfied that none of 
his jealous rivals in the metropolis could dream of contending 
with his interests in the north. ‘This confidence was somewhat 
misplaced. For, only a few months later, we find John Murra 
throwing out ingenious feelers in the very quarter in whic 
Longman congratulated himself on his triumphant success. 
Murray was so far successful that ‘friendly relations were speedily 
established ’ between him and Constable’s house. At this point 
a Murray alliance begins to loom in the future. Not immediately, 
however ; for in 1803 Longman obtained the London agency 
of the Edinburgh Review. In the following year Longman again 
visited Scotland, when he was conducted on a provincial tour by 
Constable’s convivial partner, A. G. Hunter, the records of 
which, with its deplorable drinking experiences, fill some of the 
raciest pages in the memoir. 

In 1805, the convivial Hunter met Murray at York, and their 
genial friendship, prompted no doubt by interest, as well as by 
community of tastes, seems to have drawn still closer the bond 
of union between their respective houses. At the same - an 
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unpleasant correspondence was going on between Messrs. 
Constable and Co. and the Longmans, on various subjects which 
had led to a painful dispute between the two houses. This 
difference reached its climax in November, 1805, when Messrs. 
Longman intimated their wish to break the connection. This 
rupture involved much more serious consequences than appear 
on the surface. Mr. Thomas Constable says, with reference to 
it, ‘It had been well for Archibald Constable had it been other- 
‘wise. The unfortunate experiment of the establishment of a 
‘London house in 1809 would thereby have been averted, and 
‘the catastrophe of 1826 might never have occurred’ (vol. i. 
p- 44). What were the causes of the rupture we are not ex- 
‘omg told; but in a memorandum written by Constable at a 

ter date, he says it was caused by Hunter’s ‘warm temper’ 
more than by anything else. The truth appears to be that 
Hunter, acting for Constable and Co., rashly provoked the 

uarrel with Longman, knowing that he had his friend Murray 
to fall back on, and believing that a league with the latter 
would be more pleasant, if not also more profitable, than that 
with the former. Accordingly, Murray visited Scotland in 
1806, and Hunter confirmed the new alliance by putting him 
through experiences of Forfarshire conviviality similar to those 
from which Longman had suffered so sharply two years pre- 
viously. Murray also ‘paid for it dearly’ according to his 
host; but he returned to London, the ‘faithful ally’ of the 
house of Constable. 

Murray’s letters to Constable at this time overflow with senti- 
ments of friendship. A few weeks after his return to London, 
he addressed the Edinburgh firm as ‘ My dearest friends’ ! 
Thereafter, the same exuberant style is continued. ‘ Every 
moment, my dear Constable,’ he writes, in concluding one of 
these gushing epistles, ‘I feel more grateful to you, and I trust 
‘that you will ever find me your faithful friend.’ Hunter’s 
‘trust’ was somewhat different. Writing to Constable from 
London a few weeks later he says, ‘I trust Murray is now fairly 
noosed.” Noosed indeed he was, until his interests made it 
expedient for him to escape. Then, his ardent addresses proved 
to have been the too much protesting of the faithless lover. 

Before that discovery was made, however, there was much 
confidential intercourse between the houses. In one of Mur- 
ray’s letters (written in 1807) he raises the curtain a little bit, 
and lets us see how the diplomatic game was carried on. Re- 
ferring to Constable’s quarrel with Longman regarding the 
copyright of the Edinburgh Review, Murray insists on the 
necessity of Constable ‘ fixing Mr. Jeffrey irrevocably to your- 
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‘ self; for, as in all hazardous and important cases, we must take 
‘ in extremes and possibilities.’ The extreme possibility hinted 
at, evidently was that Jeffrey might be bought over by the 
Longmans to edit a rival Review. This is a clear proof of the 
ascendency which authorship was acquiring in the commerce 
of literature. Though jealousy does not always imply warmth 
of affection on the one side, it generally implies power on the 
other. When rival authors compete for the same publisher, 
the publisher has the game in his own hands; but when rival 
publishers compete for the same author, the author is master of 
the situation. Into the latter condition, evidently, the book 
trade had now been brought, thanks to the spread of enlighten- 
ment, and the enterprise of Archibald Constable. 

In due time a rival Revizw did come,—not, however, from 
the dreaded house of Longman, but from the friendly house of 
Murray. Before the end of 1807, John Murray found cause of 
offence in some of Constable’s transactions—what, does not 
precisely appear; and what does appear is trivial enough,—but 
the upshot was, a rupture with Murray early in 1808, as com- 
plete as that with Longman had been three years before. By 
a curious, if not suspicious, coincidence, there occurred about 
the same time a serious breach between Constable and Scott. 
The causes of this, in so far as they appear, were partly literary, 
partly political, and partly, if not chiefly, neither. Scott was 
hurt by the unsparing severity of the notice of ‘ Marmion’ in 
the Edinburgh Review, though, on this score, the publisher, who 
had given £1,000 for the copyright of the poem, had quite as 
weighty grounds of complaint as the author. Scott was still 
further incensed by what he calls ‘ certain impertinences which, 
‘ in the vehemence of their Whiggery, Messrs. Constable and Co. 
‘have dared to indulge in towards me.’ But probably in this, 
as in similar cases, the real reason was neither of those which 
were alleged. In short, it is evident that Scott, who had 
become his own printer in 1805 (James Ballantyne and Co.), was 
bent also on becoming his own publisher, if not with the view 
to acquiring for himself the whole of the profits which had 
previously been divided between himself and his booksellers, at 
least with the view of having free scope to indulge his craze for 
literary speculation. ‘He had, long before this,’ says Lock- 
hart, ‘cast a shrewd and penetrating eye on the field of literary 
‘enterprise, and developed in his own mind the outlines of 
‘ many extensive plans, which wanted nothing but the command 
‘ of a sufficient body of able subalterns to be carried into exe- 
‘ cution with splendid success.’ * 


* «Life of Scott,’ vol. ii. p. 42. 
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Several important consequences quickly followed. Scott and 
Murray, having both quarrelled with Constable, were naturally 
drawn together by that ‘fellow-feeling’ which makes men 
‘wondrous kind.’ In October, 1808, ‘ an alliance, offensive and 
defensive,’ was formed between them at Ashestiel, where 
Murray happened to be a visitor. At the same time it was 
resolved to establish a new publishing house in Edinburgh, as 
arival to Constable and Co. The issue of these negotiations was 
that the Quarterly Review was established in 1809, and that in 
the same year the publishing house of John Ballantyne and 
Oo. was founded in Edinburgh, with Scott as chief partner and 
ruling spirit. 

The consequences to Constable were of the most serious 
nature. He was thereby led to engage in what proved not only 
the first mistake in his professional career, but the beginning 
of fatal disasters—viz., the establishment of a London branch. 
Constable himself says that he was driven to this step by ‘the 
‘folly of certain booksellers;’ and certainly his unfortunate 
experiences with Longman and with Murray warranted the 
experiment, especially as the condition of the Edinburgh house 
at the time was thoroughly sound, and full of promise. His 
alliances with two of the first houses in London having failed, 
he was not inclined to risk a third attempt of the same kind. 
He may also have felt that, as Murray was encouraging a rival 
house in Edinburgh, the law of retaliation entitled him to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country. However this may have 
been, the London house was opened early in 1809. Before 
it had been a year in existence Mr. Park, the managing 
partner, died; and as no satisfactory arrangement could be 
made for carrying it on, it was soon afterwards dissolved. The 
Edinburgh Review was once more transferred to agents (Messrs. 
White, Cochrane, and Co.), with whom it remained until it 
went home again to the Longmans, in 1814. Changes followed 
in the Edinburgh house. A.G. Hunter retired in 1811. Mr. 
Cathcart, one of his successors in the firm, died in 1812, and 
from that date till the failure in 1826, Constable’s sole partner 
was Robert Cadell, his future son-in-law. 

Other events, having a momentous bearing on Constable’s 
future, had meantime been transpiring. In 1811 Scott had 
gratified his pride by the purchase of Abbotsford—then a small 
estate of 150 acres, afterwards increased by Scott’s successive 
purchases to upwards of 1,000 acres. Thus Scott completed his 
tale of ‘Four P’s’—printer, publisher, proprietor, and poet— 
and entered on that career, which, however brilliant outwardly, 
was in some respects a mere ‘game of speculation.’ His 
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foolish ambition to make Abbotsford a big place, and himself a 
‘country gentleman all of the olden time,’ led him into end- 
less extravagance, in the building and furnishing of his house, 
as well as in the purchase of land. Nor did he always buy 
land on the most advantageous terms. His desire to widen his 
borders soon became known. And when it appeared that Scott 
had set his heart on a neighbouring patch, the owner thereof 
set his price on it accordingly. His grand schemes always 
required more ready money than he could command, even when 
his income was at its largest. With that view his printing 
business had to be pushed, sometimes even at the expense of his 
vantage ground as the most popular author of his time. Thus 
in negotiating with Constable for the publication of ‘ The Lord 
of the Isles,’ in 1814, he suggests that the Longma:.: should 
have ‘half of the whole bargain, that is, half of the agency as 
‘well as the property.’ He fears that they will not be con- 
tented with less, and he adds, ‘ you know I have powerful reasons 
‘(besides their uniform handsome conduct) for not disobliging 
‘them,’—in other words, he could not afford to sacrifice their 
patronage of James Ballantyne and Co., as printers. 

Another shift to which Scott was driven, in order to provide 
ways and means for realizing his extravagant ideas was, as we 
have already said, contracting and receiving payment for works 
afterwards to be written. In a paper, prepared in 1826, by 
Mr. Alexander Cowan, the trustee appointed by the creditors 
of Constable and Co., ‘nine distinct claims are brought against 
‘Sir Walter Scott's estate, on account of contracts pending or 
‘unfulfilled.’ (iii. 442). From a letter of Cadell’s written in 
January, 1826, on the eve of the failure, it appears that the 
advances made on three of these hypothetical works—fictions, 
in a double sense—amounted to £7,600. The negotiations were 
still further complicated by these payments being made in bills. 

The embroilment did not stop here. The trade in legi- 
timate bills—if bills for value not received, not even in exist- 
ence, can be called legitimate—having been found insufficient, 
recourse was had to accommodation bills—wind-bills, pure and 
simple. In 1848 Mr. Thomas Constable asked Sir James 
Gibson-Craig, a man of sterling worth, who had been the agent 
and adviser of Messrs. Constable and Co, before and during 
the crisis, to state in writing his recollection of the origin of the 
system of accommodation-bills which had proved so disastrous 
to his father and to Sir Walter Scott. The following is the 
material part of Sir James’s reply :— 

‘I remember perfectly your father showing me a letter [1813] 
from Sir Walter Scott, written in great distress, informing him that 
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his affairs were in such a state that he must call a meeting of his 
creditors, and requesting your father to do so. 

‘ After consulting with me, your father wrote Sir Walter that 
he hoped it would be unnecessary to call a meeting, and that if he 
would come to Edinburgh he thought he could devise means for 
avoiding so disagreeable a measure. 

‘Sir Walter came, and by your father’s advice, he applied to the 
Duke of Buccleuch to assist him in raising money by annuity, which 
he did to the amount, I think, of £4,000. 

‘Your father proposed that Sir Walter should engage to write 
works for the press; on the faith of which your father agreed 
to give him bills to a very considerable extent, and he accordingly 
did so. 

‘I believe this was the first transaction in bills Sir Walter and 
your father had. These transactions afterwards gradually extended 
to a large amount, and it became their practice that Constable and 
Co. should give bills to Sir Walter, which he discounted ; and, as a 
counter-security, Sir Walter gave similar sums [in bills] to the com- 
pany, of which the company made no use. 

‘After this had gone on for some time, your father became very 
uneasy, and wished to put an end to the dangerous system in which 
he had embarked ; and he told me that he had gone to Sir Walter 
[in 1825], taking with him all the bills he had received, and pro- 
posed to Sir Walter to give up these bills, on Sir Walter returning 
those Constable and Co. had given him. 

‘Sir Walter said he could not possibly do so [having already dis- 
counted them]; on which your father told [him] that in that case he 
could not meet the engagements for Sir Walter without discounting 
the bills granted by him. This was accordingly done, and led to 
discounting to an immense amount a double set of bills, which could 
not fail to produce, and did actually produce, the ruin of both parties.’ 
(iii. 456, 457.) 


In coming now to review these events in their more direct 
bearing on Constable’s career, the opening paragraph of the 
above ‘etter carries us back to the year 1813, and to cireum- 
stances which had a momentous influence on the subsequent 
history of Constable’s house. In that year, Scott’s publishing 
concern (John Ballantyne and Co.), started in 1809 in connec- 
tion with the Murray alliance, was involved in difficulties so 
great that Scott, as we have just seen, thought it would be 
necessary to call a meeting of his creditors. In less than a year 
the Murray connection had been dissolved ; and Scott in his 
extremity bethought him of his old friend Constable, of whose 
sagacity and prudence he had always, in spite of political 
differences, entertained and expressed the highest opinion. To 
Constable accordingly he appealed, though there had been a 
coldness between them since the rupture in 1809; and the 
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charmer charmed so wisely that Constable could not resist the 
temptation. Well had it been for him if he had resisted. Never 
did conscience, or prudence, whisper to any man the warning, 
obsta principiis, more reasonably, than when on this occasion we 
may suppose it to have hinted caution to the ambitious pub- 
lisher. But the ‘still small voice’ was disregarded. Constable 
- was flattered and captivated by the thought of the ‘darling 

wizard of the north’ returning to his embraces. He at once 
took over stock to the amount of £2,000, which he resold to the 
trade at a loss of 50 per cent., and ‘by his sagacious advice,’ 
Lockhart says, ‘enabled the distressed partners to procure similar 
‘ assistance at the hands of others, who did not partake his own 
‘ feelings of personal kindness and sympathy.’ It is not to be 
denied that Constable did much at this time out of the goodness 
of his heart. When Lockhart gives him credit for ‘ personal 
‘kindness and sympathy,’ we may be sure that there was warrant 
for it. At the same time it is difficult to believe that he would 
have incurred positive pecuniary loss for these considerations. 
He might have given advice, he might have helped them in 
many ways; but we cannot see that he would have been 
warranted in sacrificing £1,000 (and for aught he knew it 
might have been more), unless he could calculate on deriving 
from the transaction some ultimate gain. And the gain on 
which he reckoned evidently was, bringing Scott under obliga- 
tions which would attach him to Constable’s house. Writing 
to his partner on 17th June, 1813, Constable says he has ‘no 
‘sort of wish to be rapid in being either off or on’ with Scott’s 
proposals. Writing again on the 21st June, he thus summarizes 
a new letter from Scott, ‘which rather perplexes’ him. ‘He 
‘ (Scott) makes two distinct propositions, and adds that in the 
‘event of neither being accepted, he must apply to Longman and 
‘Co. and Murray.’ Scott knew full well how to ‘govern the 
ventages’ of his ‘ recorder.’ 

Constable’s services did not end here. A few months later, a 
further advance became necessary ; the publishing house was 
still ‘a labouring concern.’ Scott had recorded but a short time 
previously his decided repugnance to a renewal of his alliance 
with Constable, saying that his objections would yield only ‘to 
‘ absolute necessity, or to very strong grounds of advantage,’ and 
he added ‘I am persuaded nothing ultimately good can be 
‘expected from any connection with that house, unless for those 
‘who have a mind to be hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 
Yet he has again recourse to Constable, and by his aid and counsel 
Scott is enabled to open a credit account with Constable’s 
London bankers, the Duke of Buccleuch being his security. 
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This was in the meantime a great triumph for Constable’s 
diplomacy. Once more Scott was his friend, bound to him by 
the strong tie of obligation ; and as the Longman alliance had 
been renewed a short time previously, Constable’s position 
seemed to be at its strongest. In the following year 
‘Waverley’ was published, and a new and prosperous career 
opened up before both author and publishers. But a dark 
shadow clouded their bright prospects ; that was ‘ accommoda- 
tion.’ Constable and Ballantyne had been accustomed to deal 
in accommodation bills for small sums before the breach in 
1808. The practice was resumed very soon after the recon- 
ciliation in 1818; and before the end of 1814, Constable’s house 
had become ‘ seriously embarrassed by the extent of accom- 
‘modation afforded to Mr. Scott.’ Their bankers remonstrate 
with Cadell, and Cadell remonstrates with Constable, express- 
ing his wish to pay them off and get rid of the connection. 
Constable acquiesces so far. ‘We must cut all connection that 
‘is possible with the Ballantynes and Mr. Scott;’ but he is 
evidently chary of offending the latter, by whom he thinks ‘ we 
‘are this next half-year to be benefited greatly.’ At the same 
time his situation is ‘ certainly deplorable,’ and he would give 
anything to escape from it. By-and-by, however, he comes 
to take a more hopeful view of matters. He has not the same 


-horror of ‘ assisting credit’-as his partner. ‘If the thing [their 


‘ business] is still going on prosperously, why should we 
‘ experience GREATLY LIMITED ACCOMMODATION ?’ 

Constable, however, was not to have it all his own way. 
The circumstances attending the publication of ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ in 1815, exhibit Scott in a sorry light, and show that the 
whole affair was a complicated game of chess, from which 
‘ dodging’ was not excluded. ‘Guy Mannering’ was pub- 
lished, not in Edinburgh, but in London. The reasons which 
led to this are bluntly expressed by Scott in a letter to John 
Ballantyne. It was necessary, he said, ‘to propitiate the 
‘ Leviathans of Paternoster-row ;’ and he added, ‘my reason 
‘ for letting them have this scent of roast meat is in case it 
‘should be necessary for us to apply to them to renew bills in 
‘December.’ Thus did Scott prostitute his great intellect to 
suit the exigencies of his bill-bock. The only condition he 
made was that Constable should have the Scottish sale. 

This plan of ‘extending the sphere of his publishing rela- 
tions’ having succeeded so well, Scott resolved to adopt the 
general principle of making new and good stock carry off 
old and heavy. Lockhart condemns the practice as unfair to 
Constable, gives John Ballantyne the credit of proposing it, 
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and blames him for concealing from Scott the extent of his 
obligation to Constable in enabling the house to carry on. But 
it is only too plain from the correspondence that the idea 
originated with Scott himself, and that it was at his instance 
that the plan was extended. Longman having been ‘pro- 
pitiated’ with ‘Guy Mannering,’ it was resolved to attack 
Murray next. Accordingly in 1816, the first series of ‘The 
Tales of My Landlord’ was offered to Murray and Blackwood, 
who agreed to all the author’s conditions, and also relieved 
John Ballantyne and Co. of stock to the value of £500. 

These lessons were not thrown away on Constable, who, when 
the second series of ‘The Tales of My Landlord’ was about to 
be published, expressed a hope that they might be produced 
under the same auspices with ‘Rob Roy,’ which had been 
published by him in the interval. Taking advantage of his 
eagerness, Ballantyne told him that it would only be given ‘to 
‘publishers who should agree to take with it the whole of the 
‘remaining stock of “ John Ballantyne and Co.”’ Constable, 
Lockhart says, was ‘so worked upon by his jealous feelings,’ 
that he at once agreed to the extravagant terms, ‘and at one 
‘sweep cleared the Augean stable in Hanover-street of unsale- 
‘able rubbish to the amount of £5,270.’ According to Lock- 
hart, this transaction was concluded in November, 1817. Mr. 
Thomas Constable, proceeding on a letter of Cadell’s in January, 
1818, is of opinion that the clearance was not made till a later 
period. There is no doubt, however, that it was made, and that 
it Was prompted by the considerations above referred to ; for in 
the conclusion of his letter Mr. Cadell says, ‘ We will thus lay 
‘a strong claim on the author of the novels to prefer us to all 
‘others in time coming.’ 

Constable and Co. were now fairly in the toils. Scott’s 
‘dodges’ had entirely succeeded ; and they had sold themselves, 
soul and body, to the author of ‘Waverley.’ So matters con- 
tinued till the end; but our space will not allow us to go into 
details. 

‘*Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
The path from glory to disgrace.’ 


One thing is plain, that Scott’s publishers always had present 
to their minds the fear of his being carried off by rival pub- 
lishers, as he had been in 1815 and in 1816. Thus Robinson, 
Constable’s London agent, writing to him in 1822, says: 
‘Nothing is so clear as that the author of “ Waverley ” should 
‘hold his hand for a year or two; but this I fancy can’t be 
‘attempted without great danger that he might be induced to 
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‘ offer some new work to Murray or Longman.’ It is now suf- 
ficiently plain, surely, that this inordinate fear of rivalry was 
the bugbear which haunted Constable through his whole life, 
and which led him into the extravagances and indiscreet spe- 
culations which ultimately ruined him. In the end of 1822, 
the difficulties of the firm seemed to Mr. Cadell to be insuper- 
able, and he proposed to save himself by a dissolution of part- 
nership. His scruples were, however, overcome ; and ‘ despite all 
‘ difficulties, their vessel, under skilful steerage, moved gallantiy 
‘ forward, amid shoals of bills, and quicksands of accommodation 
‘ —the anticipated profits of contracts unfulfilled. But for the 
‘wreck of another craft, with whose crew they had unhappily 
‘become too closely connected, their ship might ere long have 
‘glided into smoother water.’ This is, at the least, doubtful ; 
but it is a case in which few will be inclined to deny the 
plaintiff the benefit of the doubt. 

The ‘craft’ referred to is that of Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Con- 
stable’s London agents. The speculative mania of 1824, and the 
commercial crisis of 1825, are matters of history. Robinson had 
embarked largely in the bubble schemes of the day. He lost 
heavily, and appealed to Constable for help. Constable was so 
entirely dependent on wind-credit, that he could render no sub- 
stantial assistance. Scott was appealed to, to give his name for 
a large sum, which might have prevented the immediate crash ; 
but Scott refused. The crash came. Robinson fell. He brought 
— Constable; and with him fell Ballantyne, and of course 

cott. 

No one, surely, can say that the result was surprising. It was 
the natural consequence of the game which the chief parties 
concerned had been playing during the previous fifteen years. 
The wonder is that it lasted so long. It is not difficult now to 
see—and the publication of Constable’s memoir enables us to 
see more clearly than before—wherein each of the unfortunate 


. sufferers erred, and to apportion the blame accordingly. No 


one will be inclined to judge Scott harshly. Love of the man, 
appreciation of his splendid genius, and admiration of the noble 
heroism which led him, at the sacrifice of his life, to make a 
stupendous effort to redeem his credit, alike prevent this. But 
the truth must be spoken. And the truth is that Scott the 
man of business, as distinguished from Scott the author of 
‘Waverley,’ allowed himself to be driven, by his pecuniary 
necessities—all of which had their origin in his ambition to 
become a great Border laird—into a system of shifts, and feints, 
and dodges, which were barely consistent with commercial 
morality. No doubt he received yeoman service in these pro- 
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ceedings from the Ballantynes, both of whom—but John in 


articular—were quite as reckless as he was. Scott is as 

much to be blamed for having allowed himself to be played 
upon, as for playing, as he did. The fact, however, is that 
Scott dominated the literary market, and used the power which 
that position gave him with his eyes open; and it is truly 
ame to see, as we have seen, a man of Scott’s genius con- 
escending to the trick of playing off first Murray, and then 
Longman, against Constable—giving them, as he coarsely ex- 
pressed it, ‘a smell of the roast meat’—for the avowed pur- 
pose of securing an extension of accommodation. 

Such being the forces with which Constable had to contend, 
his position becomes quite intelligible. His great and consuming 
weakness was his determination, at all hazards, to keep fast hold 
of Scott. In his infatuated desire to keep his adversary’s king 
in perpetual check, he sacrificed all his men, and exposed his 
own position beyond hope of reclaim. This, and nothing else, 
led him to clear John Ballantyne’s Augean stable, and to grant 
to the Ballantynes, and to Scott himself, unlimited accommoda- 
tion. This induced him to contract with Scott for works which 
were so entirely in nubibus, that some of them had not been 
entered on when the final crash came. This was the absorbing 
idea which led him to disregard alike the remonstrances of his 
bankers, and the apprehensions of his astute but selfish partner, 
Robert Cadell. It was this charmed bond, moreover, that 
chained him to his London agents, with whom at the last he 
found that he must either stand or fall. 

Well had it been for Archibald Constable had he acted on the 
principles which, profiting perhaps by his sad experience, the 
brothers Chambers adopted for their guidance. ‘ At the outset,’ 
says William Chambers, in his interesting and instructive 
memoir* of his brother, ‘ we laid down these rules, which were 
‘inflexibly maintained. Never to take credit, but to pay for all 
‘the great clements of trade in ready money; never to give a 
‘bill, and never to discount one; and never to undertake any 
‘enterprise for which means were not prepared. Obviously by 
‘no other plan of operations could we have been freed from 
‘ anxiety, and at liberty to make use of the leisure at our disposal.’ 
And when a great and trying crisis in their London agency 
came in 1852, it was their recollection of the calamity ‘of Scott 
and the Ballantynes’ that led them at once, though at tre- 
mendous loss, remorselessly to cut away the diseased member. 


* ‘Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographical Reminiscences 
of William Chambers,’ p. 298. (Edinburgh, 1872.) 
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Constable’s misfortunes, however, should not blind us to the 
services which he rendered to literature. Great innovators have 
generally been great martyrs. And though Constable fell a 
martyr to an idea, that idea, in his struggle to attain it, went 
far to establish the glorious freedom of authorship, which is a 
marked feature of our time. More than this, even Lockhart was 
forced to admit, before he died, that Constable’s dream of a 
popular literature which should count its supporters, not by 
hundreds but by thousands, not by thousands but by millions, 


had already begun to be realized. How fully that dream has 


been realized since his day, in spite of the ‘ chaff’ and ridicule 
with which Lockhart, and, if we are to believe him, Scott also, 


at first received its narration, no man living probably knows 
better than William Chambers. 


Art. I1.—The Antiquity of Man. 


(1.) The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with an 
Outline of Glacial and Post-tertiary Geology, and Remarks 
on the Origin of Species ; with Special Reference to Man’s 
First Appearance on the Earth. By Sir Caartes Lyett, 
Bart., M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revised. 1873. 
Murray. 


(2.) L’Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans les Environs 
de Dinant-sur-Meuse. Par E. Dupont. Second 
Edition. 1872. Muquardt, Bruxelles. 

(3.) Congrés International d’ Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Pré- 
historiques. Cinquiéme Session & Bologne, 1871 ; Sixiéme 
Session & Bruxelles, 1872. 


Our age is to be defined from those that went before quite as 
sharply by the careful search after all traces of man’s sojourn 
upon the earth, as by the more striking discoveries in physics 
and chemistry by which our material prosperity has been so 
enormously advanced. Among the leaders of thought in this 
direction Sir Charles Lyell is deservedly prominent as a man 
who has caught up floating ideas and isolated facts, put them 
together, and placed them in an intelligible form before the 
general public; standing in the same relation to geological 
theory as Dr. Tyndall stands to physics, as a systematizer rather 
than as an — discoverer. His ‘Principles of Geology’ 
have reached their eleventh edition, his ‘Elements’ a sixth, 
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and ‘The Antiquity of Man,’ published ten years ago, has 
now grown toa fourth edition, re-written and revised. Since the 
appearance of the last work in 1863 a vast archeological litera- 
ture has sprung up, and the caves and river deposits of Europe 
have furnished materials by which the history of the sojourn of 
man in Europe is daily rowing intoshape. We propose, in this 
essay, to see how far the last edition represents the knowledge 
of to-day, and to test the arguments bearing upon ‘ man’s first 
‘appearance on the earth ;’ as well as to give our readers an out- 
line of the progress in archeology which has been made since 
it was treated in these pages* in October, 1872. We shall 
also attempt to answer the question as to whether it is possible 
or not to measure the antiquity of man upon the earth by the 
historic unit of years. 

We must confess to a feeling of disappointment that Sir 
Charles Lyell has not altered the plan of his work. In the 
fourth, as in the first edition, there is the same disproportionate 
relation of parts; and the physical problems involved in the 
consideration of the glacial period, and of the origin of species, 
occupy more than one-half of his pages, at the expense of the 
recognition of the new facts which have been discovered in 
various parts of the world, directly relating to the antiquity of 
man. ‘The last is an independent criticism of the views of Mr. 
Darwin, which have little, if any, connection with the subject. 

Before we approach the immediate subject before us, it is 
necessary to examine the classification of the tertiary strata, in 
the more modern of which the remains of man lie buried. 

We owe to Sir Charles Lyell the classification of the rocks 
which have been accumulated in Europe during the long period 
known as the tertiary or kainozoic. long ago as 1830 they 
were divided into three great groups, according to the per- 
centage of living mollusca, which was presented in a com- 
parison of 3,000 fossil with 5,000 living forms. The eocene, 
or the earliest group, contained about three and a-half per cent. 
of living species; and thus, to speak metaphorically, was 
characterized by the dawn of the testaceous fauna now living. 
In the meiocene the living forms were far more abundant, being 
considerably less than one-half, while in the upper group, 
termed pleiocene, they varied from thirty-five to fifty, or even 
ninety percent. The vast number of fossil species which have 
since been added to those which formed the basis of this 
classification has not materially altered its value, but merely 
rendered it impossible to define with strictness the percentages 
in each group. 

* No, cxii. p. 443, 
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This classification, based on the examination of marine 
creatures, cannot be strictly applied to the deposits of rivers 
and lakes, or the bone-caves, because the highly organized 
land animals have changed with greater rapidity than those 
more lowly organized in the sea. In the eocene strata, 
for example, no living species of mammal has been discovered 
in any part of the world, and the same is the case in the 
meiocene. Nor does it apply to the tertiary vegetation. The 
laurel, sequoia (Wellingtonia), and poplar, found in the 
chalk of Kansas and Nebraska, by the American geological 
surveyors, are so like those which flourished in Europe during 
the meiocene age that Professor Heer, the highest authority on 
tertiary botany, had no hesitation in assigning them to the 
meiocene age. Many other cases might be quoted to prove, 
that in the long periods of time represented by the rocks the 
change in the land-animals has been swifter, while that of the 
vegetables has been slower, than those changes which are trace- 
able in the marine mollusca ; and that, therefore, a classification 
based upon one of them is not applicable to the rest. Never- 
theless, the names are so useful that they have been universally 
adopted, without any idea of percentages. They embalm the 
important truth that life has undergone great changes in 
past time, and they remain in the literature of geology as an 
enduring monument of the sagacity of their inventor. 

So far the nomenclature is very simple, and accepted by all 
naturalists; but we venture to think that the names of the 
divisions by which the pleiocene is linked on to history, are 
very complex and badly defined. Sir Charles Lyell in this, as 
in his previous works and editions, makes the tertiary age to 
end with the pleiocene, and draws a hard and fast line between it 
and what he terms the ‘post-tertiary period,’ which certainly 
ought not to be drawn; because there is no break, in either the 
marine or terrestrial life, of sufficient magnitude to indicate the 
close of a great life-era. Most of the shell fish living in the 
sea, if not all, are to be found in the pleiocene strata, and several 
of the land-animals now living—such as the horse, leopard, and 
axis-deer—are found associated with pleiocene mastodons and 
elephants. On the other hand, large numbers of pleiocene 
species survived those physical changes which destroyed their 
contemporaries, and lived on into the pleistocene, or the first 
stage of Sir Charles Lyell’s post-tertiary period. 

e pleiocene, therefore, cannot fairly be taken to be the 
closing stage of the tertiary period, but the latter term must 
be extended so as to embrace the lapse of time from the eocene 
down to the present day. To speak in general terms, the 
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opinion of Professor Huxley and other eminent paleontologists 
is undoubtedly true, that there is no break of continuity in the 
successive changes of life from the meiocene down to the present 
day. If the animals of two successive periods be compared 
together it will be found that some are common to both, and 
in comparing all of them together it cannot be denied, that they 
are so interlaced, that any line of demarcation between them 
and those creatures now living on land and in sea is, to a great 
extent, arbitrary. 

If there be any marked break of continuity in tertiary life 
it is to be sought at the close of the eocene period, when the 
palzotheres, anoplotheres, and other tapir-like ercatures yielded 
lace to those genera which are still living. Sir Charles Lyell’s 

ivision between tertiary and post-tertiary is therefore not 
merely artificial, but contrary to his own principle of classifi- 
cation, according to the percentages of living forms. 

We are glad to see that in the present edition Sir Charles 
Lyell has reverted to the use of his term ‘ pleistocene’ as the 
exact equivalent of ‘ post-pleiocene,’ which is used in all his 
recent works. 

The classification of the tertiary groups of life down to the 
pleistocene is based on the recognition of the gradual evolution 
of animals, which bear an increasing resemblance to those which 
are now alive. At this point, however, this principle of classi- 
fication is valueless, since from the pleistocene to the present 
day there is no evidence of the addition of wild species to the 
existing fauna, with the exception of the common rat, and 
possibly the true elk. The present wild animals of Europe are 
merely the survivors of a large and varied group that lived on 
the pleistocene continent, the characteristic members of which 
have either migrated to other regions, or become extinct. And 
there is a striking difference, which cannot be overlooked, 

etween the pleistocene and the succeeding life-periods. In 
the introduction to the ‘ British Pleistocene Mammalia,’* and 
subsequently at greater length in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the 
Prehistoric Congress,t the post-pleistocene phenomena are 
classified strictly from the stand-point offered by history. All 
those of which there is any record are termed historic, while 
those which lie outside history are termed prehistoric. 

The prehistoric extends from the borders of history back to 
the pleistecene period, and is characterized by the advent of 
the hog, dog, sheep, goat, and the domestic horse and oxen 


* Paleontological Society, 1866. 
+ ‘Norwich yolume,’ 1869, p. 269. 
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into Europe, under the care of man. The invasion of Europe 
by this group of animals is, from a zoological point of view, of 
the very highest importance ; since from that time the domestic 
species and varieties have been in continual rivalry with the 
wild, and have gradually encroached on the ancient haunts of 
the latter. It requires no extraordinary foresight to see that this 
process will go on, until the few wild animals left to represent 
the pleistocene fauna will be preserved in Europe merely for 
the sport and luxury of the wealthy classes. The beginning of 
this revolution in animal life is the great event which dis- 
tinguishes the prehistoric from the pleistocene period, and, 
coupled with the disappearance of the characteristic animals of 
the latter, such as the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, con- 
stitutes a difference of very high classificatory value. There is, 
to say the least, as much difference between the prehistoric and 
pleistocene mammalia as between the latter and the pleiocene. 

Sir Charles Lyell masses together the prehistoric and historic 
divisions, under the head ‘ Recent,’ using the term in relation 
to the enormous antiquity of the preceding geological period, 
and giving, as a characteristic difference, the absence of all 
the extinct mammalia. The presence, however, of the extinct 
Irish elk in the peat bogs of Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
which form one of the recent divisions, renders it impossible to 
accept the definition. It seems to be far more convenient to draw 
a distinction between the prehistoric and the historic animals 
than to mass them together in one group. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that the only difference between them is 
presented by the gradual disappearance of the larger wild 
animals from certain areas, the extinction of one, the Irish elk, 
and the importation and naturalization of a few species, such as 
os buffalo in Italy and the fallow deer in Britain, by the hand 
of man. 

The prehistoric period includes the age of polished stone, or 
the neolithic, the bronze and the iron ages, since the prehistoric 
animals are found in and around the dwellings and the burial 
places of the men who lived in those times. 

The historic period embraces the lapse of time from the first 
authentic record of any given country down to the present day, 
and its beginning necessarily varies in different regions. In 
Britain it would begin with the first invasion of the Romans ; 
in Gaul with its conquest by the Roman legions; and in Ger- 
many with the pages of Cesar or the Annals of Tacitus. In 
the countries, however, bordering on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, in the great centres of civilization, Rome and Greece, 
it would extend much further back from the present day, and 
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would embrace a time during which there were no records of 
the regions lying to the north, that is to say of Central and 
Northern Europe. It is a most important thing to bear in 
mind that there is no absolute historic period applicable to all 
parts of Europe. While the master minds of Greece were 
earning imperishable fame by their writings, the rude nations 
of Gaul, Germany, Britain, and the North were probably con- 
structing the dwellings, tumuli, and stone circles which excite 
our admiration. It would be as unfair to call the Parthenon 
prehistoric as to term the Pfahlbauten of the Swiss lakes historic, 
although it may be that both were in existence at the same 
point of time. 

The following are the divisions of the tertiary or kainozoic 
period which we shall adopt in this essay :— 


Deposits containing Mammalia. 


I, Historic = recent in part I. Caves, peat bogs, aliuvia, 
of Sir Charles Lyell. Refuse heaps, graves, 

houses. 

II. Prehistoric = neolithic, II. Caves, peat bogs, alluvia, 
bronze, iron ages = recent dwellings, and burial places 
in part of Sir Charles of man. Refuse heaps. 
Lyell. 

III. Pleistocene = quaternary of III. Caves, brick-earths, and 
French geologists = post- ancient river gravels. Re- 
pleiocene of Sir Charles - fuse heaps, Glacial depo- 
Lyell = paleolithic age. sits. 

IV. Pleiocene. IV. Deposits of river andancient 


lakes, estuarine deposits, 
River deposits. Marine 


deposits. 
V. Meiocene. V. Ditto. 
VI. Eocene. 1 VI. Ditto. 


It will be unnecessary for us to say anything further of the 
three older stages of the tertiary period, since man has not 
been proved to have been then an inhabitant of Europe, or 
even to have been alive on the earth. Nor shall we treat of 
the historic or latest stage, because that has little or no relation 
to the inquiry into the antiquity of man. 

If we turn now to the prehistoric portion of the recent period 
of Sir Charles Lyell we are disappointed to find the most im- 
portant discoveries, made since the first edition, passed over 
without notice, although they are directly related to the subject 
of the work. The group of sepulchral caves,* for example, at 

* «Ethnological Journal,’ January 1871: ‘ Platycnomic Men in Den- 
bighshire.’ 
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Perthi Chwareu, near Llandegla, discovered and explored in 
1869, 1870, and 1871, prove that a race of men, in the rude 
neolithic stage of civilization, lived in the caverns of North 
Wales, and subsequently used their habitations for family 
tombs. ‘They were crowded with skeletons of all ages, and were 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a refuse heap, which had 
been accumulated in the open air by their inhabitants. The 
human skeletons were examined by Professor Busk, and shown 
to belong to a small, long-headed race, which Professor Huxley 
and Dr. Thurnam believe to be represented at the present time 
by the modern Basques.* ‘Thus, in the very country of the 
Silures, who, according to Tacitus, were related to the Iberians, 
we have evidence, from the stature and form of the skull, not 
merely that that race actually existed in those regions, . but 
that it existed during the remote age known as the neolithic. 
These cave dwellers were also identified with the builders of 
the chambered tombs in this country, which are now being so 
energetically explored in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Sussex, Wilts, 
and Cornwall. Again, a similar discovery, made by Dr. Broca, in 
the ‘ Grotte de homme mort,’ + in Southern France, in which 
the same class of human remains was found along with neolithic 
implements, is also omitted. 

We seek also in vain for any reference to the neolithic cave- 
dwellers of Gibraltar, described by Captain Brome, Dr. Falconer, 
and Professor Busk, or to the extraordinary group of remains 
found in the caves of Andalusia,t by Don Gongora y Martinez, 
consisting of human skeletons associated with polished stone axes, 
rude pottery, flint flakes, a golden tiara, and most beautifully 
woven baskets, with sandals and ornaments of esparto grass. 
From a comparison of the skulls found in all these widely sepa- 
rated spots, with those obtained by Dr. Broca from the Basque 
cemeteries of Guipuscoa and St. Jean de Luz,§ and now in the 
collection of the Authropological Society of Paris, it has been 
proved that the Basque, or Iberian race lived in ancient times, 
not merely in the Iberian Peninsula, but far to the north, away 
from the boundary of Cesar’s province of Aquitania, where the 
small, swarthy race is still ethnologically distinct from the 
taller, light-haired Celt, at least as far as Great Britain. In 
Wales it is recognised in the small swarthy descendants of the 
Silures, and in Ireland in the ‘ dark Celts’ living in the district 
to the west of the Shannon. Thus the Basque element in the 


* « Anthropological Memoirs,’ vol. i. pp. 120, 459. 

ft ‘ Prehistoric Congress,’ Brussels volume, p. 182. 

} ‘ Antigiiedades Prehistoricas de Andalusia,’ Madrid, 1868. 
§ ‘Mémoires d’Anthropologie,’ t. i, 1871. 
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existing populations is shown to date back as far as the neolithic 
age, during which it was dominant over the area in question, 
before it was disturbed by the invasions of the Celts. The 
non-recognition of the important ethnological bearing of these 
discoveries scem: to usa grave fault in a work which treats of 
the ‘ Antiquity of Man’ in Europe. 

The climate of the prehistoric age must have been cooler 
than within the time of which we have historic records in this 
country, since the remains of the reindeer have been obtained 
from the layer of peat underneath the alluvium of the Thames 
at Cross-ness, as well as in a second locality at Walthamstow, 
in association with the remains of the horse, short-horned ox, 
and the true elk. The animal has also been found in the peat 
of Yorkshire, and in several places in Scotland and in Ireland.* 
When it ranged as far south as London, the temperature must 
have been similar to that of the regions in which it now 
lives. This severity of the prehistoric climate may have 
been due, in part, to the then enormous stretch of forests and 
morasses untouched, or scarcely touched by the hand of man; 
but it was probably also due to that much debated cause, 
which produced the intense cold of the glacial period, from 
which time, down to the present day, the climate has gradually 
become warmer. 

Sir Charles Lyell points out that the geographical changes 
which took place in the prehistoric division of the ‘ recent’ 
period have been by no means inconsiderable. In the Carse of 
Stirling, a low tract of land about twenty feet above high water 
mark, several skeletons of whales have been discovered, some at 
a distance of seven miles from the sea, in association with cut 
and pointed implements of stag’s horn. 


‘The position of these whales, and their association with human 
implements, imply that at the time when they were cast ashore by 
a tide rising twenty or thirty feet beyond the present high-water 
mark, man was already an inhabitant of Scotland; and their great 
size indicating that they belonged to the Greenland whale—which 
only frequents seas of floating ice—would point to an arctic climate 
in these regions before the last change of level occurred. ‘‘ This 
inference,” says Mr. Milne Home, “ agrees with a conclusion come 
to by the late James Smith, of Jordanbill, who, on the lowest ancient 
beach on the West of Scotland, found a large ancient boulder, which 
could not, in his opinion, have come there except on floating ice.” ’ 
(Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ p. 60.) 


While we accept the evidence of this elevation, offered by the 


* ¢ Popular Science Review,’ January, 1868, p. 3+. 
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above discoveries, we cannot admit that they throw any light on 
the climate, since the common, or Greenland whale (Balena 
mysticetus), is a member of the present British fauna, and haunts 
the coast of Zetland, and is from time to time stranded on our 
shores. (Bell, ‘ British Quadrupeds,’ p. 518.) It would probably 
abound in all our seas, were it not gradually retreating, before 
the harpoons of the whalers, further and further to the north. 
Whether this elevation of twenty-five feet took place in the 
age of stone, bronze, or iron seems to us doubtful. Sir Charles 
Lyell can hardly intend to say what may be inferred from 
pp. 60-1, that an arctic climate prevailed in Scotland during the 
time that metallic implements were in use, that is to say the 
iron implements found in the Carse of Gowrie, or the iron 
anchor in the Carse of Stirling mentioned in the first edition. 
It is incredible that a change from arctic to temperate condi- 
tions could have been produced in the comparatively short time 
represented by the iron stage of civilization in Europe before 
history began. The argument in favour of elevation since the 
Celtic invasion, based upon the Celtic name Inch being given 
to hillocks in the alluvium of the estuary of the Tay, seems to 
us doubtful, since their names may be due to the marshes by 
which they were insulated, and which have now been drained. 
In the South of England many cases might be given, such as 
Chedzoy (Chads’ eye, island), Othery, and other spots of rising 
ground surrounded by morasses, now drained, which have 
ceased to be islands, not by change of level, but by drainage and 
cultivation. 

If Scotland may be said to have emerged in part from the 
waves in the prehistoric age, there is proof of a movement in 
the opposite direction in the South of England. In the year 
1868 flint flakes associated with the bones of the small domestic 
ox (bos longifrons), stag, sheep, and goat were discovered,* lying 
round piles in a submerged forest, between high and low water 
mark, at Barnstaple. The forest lay buried under an accumu- 
lation of marine mud, and the spot had evidently been inhabited 
by man, in a rude state of culture, before it was covered by 
the sea, as well as before the deposit of the overlying 
mud. ‘The occurrence of the remains of the small domestic ox, 
which was unknown in Europe in the pleistocene age, coupled 
with the absence of any remains which would bring the refuse 
heap into association with any historic record, stamp the time 
when that spot was inhabited as belonging to the prehistoric 
age. But this discovery of the works of man in a submarine 


* «Prehistoric Congress,’ Norwich yolume, p. 89. 
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forest does not stand alone. In 1869, the Rev. H. H. Winwood 
and Mr. Boyd Dawkins* discovered flint flakes on the coast of 
Somersetshire, between Porlock and Minehead. They dug 
- through the overlying marine mud, containing scrolicularia 
piperata, in three spots removed from each other, and thus 
obtained proof that the flakes had not been introduced after the 
submergence ; and that therefore man inhabited the forest at 
atime when it was elevated above high water mark, or from 
twenty to twenty-five feet above its present position. In both 
these cases rude splinters of flint do not afford the means of 
deciding whether the ancient dwellers in the submerged forest 
were in the neolithic or bronze stage of culture. They, however, 
probably belong to the former. 

This submerged forest is to be observed at the same horizon 
on the opposite coast of South Wales, whence it sweeps north- 
wards by St. Bride’s Bay, where it excited the wonder of 
Giraldus Cambrensis in the twelfth century, at least as far as 
Morecambe Bay, where it is of considerable extent. Southward 
it is represented by patches wherever there is a shelving coast, 
at least as far to the east as Hastings, and it is to be met with 
also in patches on the eastern coast, and underneath the alluvium 
of the mouths of nearly all our rivers, such as the Thames and 
the Ouse. 

There is, therefore, reason for the belief that in the prehistoric 
age Scotland was rising, while the greater part of England was 
being depressed ; just as the Scandinavian peninsula is slowly 
rising in the North and sinking in the South at the present day. 
Could we then have transported ourselves to the present English 
coastline, our eyes would have wandered over a low shelving plain 
_ covered with a dense growth of oak, yew, and Scotch fir, with 
the more marshy spots marked by willows and alders, in which 
lurked the bear, the stag, and the runaways of the small domestic 
ox, and which offered man shelter and food. The precise limit 
of the prehistoric coastline for England cannot be fixed with 
accuracy, and there may have been oscillations of level; but 
the submarine forest in question demands a minimum of twenty- 
five feet of elevation by its position about low water mark and 
below, and its seaward extent has not beenascertained. It may 
exist fifty or one hundred feet beneath the present level of the 
sea. The former of these estimates would profoundly modif 
the shape of our island. The area of England would then be far 


the larger, that of Scotland smaller than it is at the present day . 


**On the Discovery of Flint and Chert under a Submerged Forest in 
West Somerset,’—‘ Ethnological Journal,’ p. 141, 1870. 
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In attempting to measure the amount of time consumed in 
the production of physical changes in the prehistoric portion of 
the recent period, by the historic unit of years, Sir Charles 
Lyell bases his argument on the assumption that the physical 
agents have operated uniformly, and that therefore their results 
are to be measured by our experience. For example :— 


‘ The most elaborate calculation is that made by the late M. Morlot, 
respecting the delta of the Tiniére, a torrent which flows into the 
Lake of Geneva, near Villeneuve. This small delta, to which the 
stream is annually making additions, is composed of gravel and sand. 
Its shape is that of a flattened cone, and its internal structure has 
been laid open to view in a railway cutting one thousand feet long, 
and thirty-two feet deep. The regularity of its structure throughout 
implies, according to M. Morlot, that it has been formed very gradually, 
and by the uniform action of the same causes. Three layers of vege- 
table soil, each of which must at one time have formed the surface of 
the cone, have been cut through at different depths. The first of 
these was traced over a surface of 15,000 square feet, having an 
average thickness of five inches, and being about four feet below the 
present surface of the cone. This upper layer contained tiles and a 
coin, supposed by M. Morlot to belong to the Roman period. The 
second layer, followed over a surface of 25,000 square feet. In it were 
found fragments of unvarnished pottery, and a pair of tweezers in 
bronze, indicating the bronze epoch. The third layer, followed for 
35,000 square feet, was six or seven inches thick, and nineteen feet 
from the surface. In it were fragments of rude pottery, pietes of 
charcoal, broken bones, and a humau skeleton, having a small, round, 
and very thick skull. M. Morlot assuming the Roman period to 
represent an antiquity of from thirteen to eighteen centuries, assigns 
to the bronze age a date of between 3,000 and 4,000 years, and to the 
oldest layer, that of the stone period, an age of from 5,000 to 7,000 
years. (Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man, pp. 29, 30.) 


For this calculation to be of value it must be proved that the 
rainfall in the basin of the Tiniére has remained constant for 
the vast period of from five to seven thousand years. That this 
is an impossible assumption is demonstrated by an appeal to 
regions in which the rainfall has varied. In the great desert 
of Sinai the wadies and precipitous ravines, excavated by the 
streams which have long disappeared, attest the former presence 
of a rainfall, which at the very least has not been felt in that 
district since the days when the’Egyptians worked the turquoise 
mines with flint implements,* and accumulated the masses of 


* «Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society, Manchester,’ 
December 14, 1869, p. 43. 
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débris in which wooden tools are preserved in as great perfection 
as the day in which they were thrown away. The neighbouring 
region of Palestine no longer enjoys the rainfall which rendered 
it so fertile in the days of the Jewish kings, and Persia also is 
said at the present time to be losing its rain, and to be passing 
into the condition of a desert. The destruction of the forests in 
Spain has robbed a large tract of land of its rain, and thus 
reduced to a minimum the erosive action of the streams, and 
their power of carrying sediment. Or again, supposing that we 
take the varying amount of rain in Great Britain, ‘ where the 
‘average fall at London is twenty-four und a-half inches as 
‘ ascertained at the Greenwich Observatory, there is such irregu- 
‘ larity in some districts, that while at Whitehaven in Cumberland 
‘there fell, in 1849, thirty-two inches, the quantity of rain in 
‘ Borrowdale, near Keswick (only fifteen miles to the westward), 
was no less than 142 inches.’ (Lyell’s ‘ Principles,’ i. p. 329.) 
From this it follows that the rate of accumulation of sediment 
by the streams of Borrowdale is more than four times as fast as 
those of Whitehaven. From our experience, therefore, we are 
justified in concluding that the present rate of rainfall observ- 
able in any given country is not invariable, and that the annual 
amount of sediment brought down by the present streams does 
not afford a means of arriving at the age of their ancient accu- 
mulations, by the easy method of a sum in division. 

On these grounds we repudiate the accuracy not merely of the 
calculations of the Swiss archzologists as to the dates of the 
ages of stone and of bronze, but also those by which the accumu- 
lation of the delta of the Mississippi is supposed to have occupied 
50,000, and that of the Nile mure than 30,000 years. The 
sediment brought down by the first of these rivers, during the 
time that its upper valleys were occupied by the glaciers, which 
have left such unequivocal marks behind, must reasonably be 
supposed to have been far in excess of its present burden, and an 
increased rainfall in the African uplands would destroy the 
latter computation. 

In like manne? the estimate that the beds of marine shells, 
elevated six hundred feet above the level of the sea in Norway, 
have arrived at their present position at a uniform mean rate 
(p. 64) of two and a-half feet per century, and that they 
may therefore be 24,000 years old, is rendered uncertain 
by our ignorance as to whether the rate was uniform or 
not. For aught we know to the contrary, some portions of 
the rise may have been produced as suddenly as that of a 
tract of land 1,000,000 square miles in extent in Chili from 
two to seven feet in 1822, or that of the Ullahbund in the 
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Gulf of Cutch in 1819. (Lyell’s ‘ Principles,’ vol. ii. p. 96, et. seq.) 


In all these cases a mere local experience for a comparatively 


short time can obviously afford no measure of a change in which 


the factors are variable, and fluctuating in their operation. The 
general impression left on our minds is that these changes were 
not esholly produced in a short time, but that it is impossible 
to ascertain their age by an appeal to physical causes. Indeed, 
outside the frontier of history, as we have already remarked,* 
to attempt to form a chronology in terms of — is a hopeless 
task, | we are compelled to confess that both the archeologists 
and geologists to the question ‘ how long ?’ can give no-more 
accurate answer than ‘long, long, ago,’ before, and after certain 
events which can be proved to have occurred in orderly sequence. 
If they attempt to answer in terms of years, their chronology 
stands on exactly the same unsatisfactory footing as that of 
Archbishop Usher, the assumption, that all the necessary factors 
are present in the calculation, being common to both. 

e must now pass on to the examination of the traces of man 
associated with the extinct mammalia, in the caves and river- 
deposits of the pleistocene age. 

Tt was not until the close of the eighteenth century that the 
exploring of caves was carried on systematically, or their con- 
tents examined with any scientific precision. The caves of 
Franconia, in the neighbourhood of Muggendorf, were described 
by Esper in 1774, by Rosenmiiller in 1804, and six years 
later by Dr. Goldfuss. The most important was that of Gailen- 
reuth, both from the vast quantity of remains which it was 
proved to contain, and the investigations to which it led. The 

mes of the hyena, lion, wolf, fox, glutton, and red deer were 
identified by Baron Cuvier ; while some of the skulls, which Dr. 
Goldfuss obtained, have been recently proved by Professor Busk 
to belong to the grizzly bear. They were associated with the 
bones of the reindeer, horse, and bison. Rosenmiiller was of 
opinion that the cave had been inhabited by bears for a long 
series of generations ; and he thus realized that these remains 

roved that the animals found in the cave had once lived in that 

istrict, and had not been swept from the tropics by the deluge. 
The interest in these discoveries was at its height in the year 
1816, when Dr. Buckland yisited the cave, and acquired that 
knowledge of cave-exploring, which he was subsequently to use 
with such good effect in this country. From that time, down to 
the present day, no new fact of importance has been added to 
our knowledge of caves by explorations in Germany. 


* « British Quarterly Review,’ No. exii. p. 447. 
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The first bone-caye systematically explored in this country 
was that discovered by Mr. Whidbey in the Devonian limestone 
at Oreston, near Plymouth, in 1816; and the remains obtained 
from it were identified by Sir Everard Home as implying the 
existence of the rhinoceros in that region. This pe a 
followed close upon the researches in Gailenreuth, and was due. 
in some degree to the request, which Sir Joseph Banks made, 
that Mr. Whidbey, in quarrying the stone for the Plymouth 
breakwater, should examine the contents of any caverns that he 
might happen to meet with. It preceded Dr. Buckland’s 
exploration of Kirkdale by about four years. 

the summer of 1821 a cave was discovered in a limestone 
quarry at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, which was found to contain 
bones and teeth of animals. On hearing of the discovery Dr. 
Buckland posted at once from South Wales to the spot, and 
ublished the result of the explorations in the ‘ Philosophical 
ieesiiops ’ for the next year. He brought forward evidence 
that the cave had been inhabited by hyenas, and that the broken 
and gnawed bones of the rhinoceros, mammoth, stag, bison, and 
horse, belonged to animals which had been dragged in for food. 
He also established the fact that all these animals had lived in 
Yorkshire in ancient times, and that it was impossible for the 
carcases of the hyzna, rhinoceros, and mammoth to have been 
floated, from those regions where they are now living, into the 
position where he found their bones. He subsequently followed 
up the subject by investigating bone-caves in Derbyshire, South 
ales, and Somerset, as well as in Germany, and published his 
eat work ‘ Reliquize Diluviane’ in 1822, which laid the 

S ndietlanin of the new science of cave-hunting in this country. 
The exploration of Kirkdale followed eleoilp upon that -of 
Gailenreuth, and was merely the application of those principles 
of research which had been discovered in Germany to caves in. 
a new district. : 

From this time forward bone-caves were discovered in Great - 
Britain in increasing numbers, and explored by many indepen- 
dent observers. The famous cavern of Kent’s Hole, near Tor- 
quay, furnished the Rev. J. McEnery, between 1825 and the 
year 1841, in which he died, with the first flint implements 
ever discovered in a cave along with the bones of extinct animals. 
He recognised the fact that they may be proof of the existence 
of man during the time that those adeuk were alive; but the 
scientific world was not then sufficiently educated to accept the 
antiquity of the human race on the evidence brought forward, 
and Dr. Buckland himself was so influenced by the opinions of 
his times, that he refused even to entertain the idea. Although 
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the discovery was verified by the independent researches of Mr, 
Godwin Austin in 1840, and by the Torquay Natural History 
Society in 1846, the force of prejudice was so strong that the 
matter was not thought even worthy of investigation. Mr, 
McEnery’s manuscripts were lost until the year 1859, when an 
abstract of them was published by Mr. Vivian. Subsequently 
they were printed in full by Mr. Pengelly, the able superinten- 
dent of the exploration, which has been carried on by a com- 
mittee of the British Association since 1865, who has obtained 
several thousand flint implements, under the conditions pointed 
out by the Rev. J. McEKnery and Mr. Godwin Austin, along 
with the extinct mammalia. 

While the important question of the antiquity of man was 
being passed by as of no account, other caves were being 
examined in this country. Those of Banwell, Burrington, 
Sandford Hill, Bleadon, and Hutton, in the mountain limestone 
of the Mendip Hills, were being worked by the Rev. J. Williams 
and Mr. Beard, and furnished the magnificent collection of 
mammalian bones now in the museum at Taunton. In North 
Wales, also, Mr. Lloyd discovered a similar suite of bones in the 
limestone caves in the neighbourhood of St. Asaph, at Cefn, and 
in South Wales numerous remains were obtained by many 
explorers in those of Pembrokeshire and Gower. 

The result of these discoveries was the proof that certain 
extinct animals—such as the woolly rhinoceros and the mammoth 
—had lived in this country in ancient times, along with two other 
groups of species which are at present known only to live in hot 
and cold climates, the spotted hyena and hippopotamus of 
Africa, with the reindeer and the marmot of the colder regions 
of the earth. 

The discovery in 1858, and the exploration of the now famous 
cave of Brixham by the Royal and Geological Societies, marked 
the dawn of a new era in cave exploration. Under the careful 
supervision of Mr. Pengelly, flint implements were discovered 
underneath stalagmite, and in assoviation with the remains of 
the hyzena and woolly rhinoceros and mammoth, in undisturbed 
red loam, under conditions that prove man to have been living 
in Devonshire at the same time as those animals. This singu- 
larly opportune discovery destroyed for ever the doubts that 
had overhung the question of the antiquity of man, and of his 
co-existence in Europe in company with the animals whose 
remains occur both in the caverns and river-deposits. 

The exploration of the hyena den at Wookey Hole in De- 
cember, 1859, followed closely on that of Brixham, and afforded 
evidence of the same kind. In Gower also many ossiferous 
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caves were investigated by Colonel Wood and Dr. Falconer, 
and in one of them flint implements were obtained along with 
the remains of extinct animals. In 1865 Kent’s Hole was taken 
in hand by the British Association, and yields annually a vast 
quantity of bones and teeth of hyzna, rhinoceros, cave bear, 
horse, and other animals, along with flint and bone implements. 
The most important discovery which has been recently made in 
it, is the presence of the ruder and larger flint instruments, 
which are characteristic of the river-deposits, in the lowest 
stratum of breccia, which is of corisiderable thickness, and marks 
an epoch in the history of the cave when it was inhabited by 
bears. 

In France, during the first sixty years of the present century, 
many ossiferous caverns were explored, which furnished the 
same results as those of Germany and Britain; and during the 
last thirteen years have proved, not only that man co-existed 
with the extinct mammalia, but that he was closely related in 
blood to the Eskimos. The very many cases which might be 
cited of the occurrence of implements, fashioned by the hand of 
man, in undisturbed strata in caves over such a wide area in 
Europe, renders it impossible to doubt that he was an inhabitant 
of Europe during the pleistocene age. The evidence, on the 
other hand, offered by the discovery of human bones in caves, 
in support of such a view, seems to us, in most cases, to require 
authentication. The human skull, for example, found by the 
side of a tooth of a mammoth in the cave of Engis by Dr. 
Schmerling, and a second, which lay ‘buried five feet in a 
‘ breccia, in which the tooth of a rhinoceros, several bones of a 
‘horse, and some of the reindeer, together with some ruminants 
‘occurred,’ are considered by Sir Charles Lyell to be of the 
same antiquity as the extinct mammalia. They may, however, 
be the traces of interments which were made at a much later 
date, und the subsequent discovery by M. Dupont* of ‘pottery 
in the same breccia, implies that they are probably not older 
than the neolithic age, since the potter’s art, in the opinion of 
Mr. John Evans and other authorities, was unknown in Europe 
before that age. No potsherd has been discovered in any pleis- 
tocene stratum, except under circumstances which render it very 
probable that it was subsequently introduced. The more perfect 
of the skulls is of the long type, known to have spread over 
France, Belgium, Spain, and britain in the neolithic age. ‘The 
breccia may have been consolidated by the infiltration of car- 


*<T/Homme pendant les Ages do la Pierre dans les Environs de 
Dinant-sur-Meuse,’ p. 9. 
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bonate of lime in comparatively modern times; and since it is 
to be observed in all limestone caverns, where the drip falls 
upon a similar mass of materials, it is no test of antiquity. In 
the Ingleborough cave it is being accumulated at the rate of 
nearly one-third of an inch per annum. 

The famous human cranium, discovered in the Neanderthal 
cave near Dusseldorf, which has given rise to so much discussion, 
is almost universally assumed to be of pleistocene age, without 
any satisfactory reason being assigned for the conelusion. It was 
merely discovered in a muddy deposit at the bottom of a fissure, 
unassociated with any of the extinct animals, and it may be of 
comparatively modern origin. And although we agree with 
Professor Huxley that it is the most ‘ pithecoid of human crania 

et discovered,’ it offers no evidence in favour of the progress- 
ive development of man out of an ape-like condition ; since, as 
Professor Busk remarks, we do not know whether the ‘con- 
‘formation be merely an individual peculiarity or a typical 
‘ character.’ The view taken in ‘The Antiquity of Man,’ that 
if it be of pleistocene age it is a link between man and the ape, 
or if it be comparatively modern, that it is a case of reversion to 
an ancestral type, seems to us to be based on the assumptions 
that it may be taken as a representative cranium, or that all cases 
of cranial deformation are the results of atavism. Each of these 
assumptions has yet to be proved to be true, before any such 
dilemma can be fairly put to the reader. 

Nor can the human skeletons recently discovered by M. 
Dupont, in the Trou du Frontal,* one of the many caves in the 
valley of the Lesse, be proved to belong to the pleistocene age. 
They belong to sixteen individuals who had been buried in a 
oct cave, with the entrance blocked up by a slab of stone, and 
along with them were flint flakes, perforated ornaments of shell 
and stone, and a round vase with holes at the side for suspension, 
like some of those met with in the pile dwellings of the Swiss 
lakes. The traces of a fire, and the remains of animals which 
had been eaten—such as the reindeer and chamois—were met 
with at a little distance outside and below the slab. Sir Charles 
Lyell has overstated the case when he quotes these animals as 
associated with the interments in the sense of their being con- 
temporaneous. They form a small portion merely of a vast 
accumulation of the relics left behind by the paleolithic men, in 
the caves and rock-shelters in the neighbourhood, but they do 
not stand in any necessary relation with the interments in point 
of time. Were the same test of age applied to some of our 


* See ‘Les Temps Antehistoriques en Belgique,’ 1871, p. 106, ef seg. 
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London cemeteries, we might prove that the mammoth and 
reindeer lived in London in the nineteenth century, since human 
interments of that date have been made in the same beds of gravel 
as that in which the remains of those animals are diseovered. 
M. Dupont argues the pleistocene age of the interments from 


the associated pierced shells and flint flakes, but his argument. 


is worthless, because those articles are frequently met with 
around neolithic dwelling and burial places. The vase also is 
of the neolithic type, and the skulls, which are not Mongoloid, 
as M. Dupont believes, belong to a well-known form discovered 
by M. Broca in the neolithic caves and tumuli of Franee, and 
which was observed by some of the members of the Prehistoric 
Congress at Brussels in 1872 on the shoulders of some of the 
living Beigian peasants. pe 

The wh of the so-called fossil man, obtained by M. 
Riviére from the cave of Cavillon, near Mentone,* and now 
preserved in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, is also of equivocal 
age, since it occurred in an accumulation not regularly stratified. 
It was buried in the crouching posture so characteristic of neo-+ 
lithic interments; and, so far as we have any evidence, need 
not be related in point of time to the bones of the extinct ani- 
mals, flint implements, and the like found in the deposit, more 
closely than the bodies in a graveyard are to the fossils which 
happen to occur in the stratum in which they rest. The cave 
of Cavillon had been inhabited by paleolithic men; but there 
is no means of ascertaining the length of the interval between 
the period of habitation and of burial. Burial in caves was 
universally practised by the neolithic European populations, and 
Diodorus Siculus, writing of the Ligurians in this very region, 
remarks that they lie in the fields, and ‘most commonly in 
‘ hollow rocks and natural caves, wheresoever they judge there 
‘may be a convenient shelter for them; and much after this 
‘manner they do in all other things, living after the old and 
‘sordid and barbarous manner.’+ The skull is of the long 
Iberian or Ligurian type, and lends a high probability to 
the supposition that the body was that of an ancient Ligurian, 
possibly of the neolithic age. It is hardly necessary to 
remark, that, had the interment taken place while the cave 
hyenas were living in the neighbourhood, that is to say in 
the pleistocene age, the body would speedily have been dug up 


and devoured. 


**Congrés International d’Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Préhis- 
toriques,’ Brussels volume, 1872, p. 164, pl. vi. 

+ Pengelly : Cave-Man of Mentone. ‘Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association,’ July, 1873. 
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In all these cases Sir Charles Lyell seems to us to have 
assumed that the interments are of the age of the extinct mam- 
malia on insufficient data. We are glad, however, to observe 
in the present edition that he has seen the force of the argu- 
ments against the pleistocene age of the interments in Aurignac, 
and that he has modified his conclusions as to the burial of the 
dead, and the belief in a future state of paleolithic man.* On 
these deeply interesting points we hold that there is a total want 
of evidence, and we cannot see that this want is fairly met by 
the supposition that the carvings in the reindeer-caves of the 
Dordogne are ‘such proofs of the intelligence of paleolithic man, 
‘as render it far from improbable that he should have advanced 
‘ sufficiently to manufacture rude pottery such as that found 
‘ associated with unpolished flint implements in the Trou du 
‘ Frontal, or to burn or bury his dead, or even to have a belief 
‘in a future state.’ (‘ Antiquity of Man,’ p. 133.) It is per- 
fectly true that palsolithic man may have been sufficiently 
intelligent, but we seek in vain for any proof that his intelli- 

nce was exercised in these directions, except that alleged to 
fs offered by the equivocal group of caves under consideration. 
We have to balance the negative evidence of some hundreds of 
palzolithic caves scattered over the face of Europe, with the 
doubtful testimony of about half a dozen, some of which, as 
Aurignac, were imperfectly explored, and others, as the Trou de 
Frontal and Cavillon, have been assumed to be paleolithic 
without satisfactory proof. 

We by no means deny that the bones of palxolithic men have 
been discovered in caverns, but in all the cases, such as that of 
the lower jaw in the Trou de Naulette, or the few teeth in the 
reindeer-breccias of the rock-shelters of the Dordogne and 
Vezére, they are too fragmentary to give sound basis for arriving 
at any sweeping conclusion as to the physique of man at that 
time. In the former case the canines were remarkable for their 
size. If we reflect that in those days the hyzena was very abun- 
dant, one of the most obvious reasons of the non-discovery of 
human skeletons is to be referred to the bone-devouring habits 
of that animal. And it is quite incredible that the devourer of 
all the marrow-containing bones of rhinoceros, lion, bear, elk, 
and other large and powerful creatures, would have spared the 
highly organized and comparatively delicate framework of man. 
On the other hand, flint implements are almost indestructible, 
and the articles fashioned by man are not such as to tempt the 
teeth of any carnivora. They are therefore met with in great 


* See ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ No. cxii. p. 456, e¢ seq. 
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abundance, and testify to the existence of a rude race of hunters 
and fishermen in Central Europe in the pleistocene age. It is 
unnecessary in this place to discuss their habits and modes of life, 
because no new discovery has been made since they were treated 
in a recent number of this Review.* 

We must now see whether man had arrived in Europe before 
or after the lowering of the temperature, which has left its 
mark both in the pleistocene fauna and in the phenomena 
known as glacial. This question is ably treated by Sir Charles 
a? and forms by far the most important portion of his work. 

e European climate during the pleiocene age was sufficiently 
warm to allow of certain deer, such as the axis and rusa, now 
living only in India and the Malayan Archipelago, to flourish 
in the valley of the Arno, in the neighbourhood of the great 
lakes, and then active volcanoes of Central France, as well as 
on the plains which then connected Norfolk and Suffolk with 
the continent. Speaking in general terms, all the animals are 
either extinct, or merely represented by those creatures which 
now dwell in the warmer regions of Asia. At the close of this 
age new forms begin to appear, for the most part derived from 
northern Asia. ‘lhe roe, the stag, the extinct Irish elk, and 
the woolly mammoth—all of which have been met with in the 
living or fossil state in Siberia, occur in the pre-glacial forest bed 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, associated with the survivors out of the 
pleiocene fauna capable of withstanding the change of tempera- 
ture, by which the new immigration was probably caused. ‘Then 
the reindeer and the urus make their appearance in the deposits 
underneath the boulder clay of Scotland, and the musk-sheep, 
most arctic of known animals, in the valley of the Thames at 
Crayford. In Scotland, and on the east coast, the stratain which 
these discoveries were made were covered by the boulder clay, 
and show that these animals invaded Europe in the pre-glacial 
age. The association of the musk-sheep with pleiocene forms 
at Crayford renders it probable that the fauna, of which it 
formed a part, belonged to an early stage of the pleistocene. 
As time went on, the vast herds of red-deer, which lived 
in the valley of the Thames, yielded place to those of 
reindeer, and that animal, along with the musk-sheep and 
glutton, ranged over the whole of Europe north of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. + 

The existence of an arctic group of animals, such as this, in 
those latitudes can only be accounted for by the hypothesis 

* No. cxii. p. 450, et seq. 
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of the Pleistocene Strata by means of the Mammalia,’ §§ 15, 16. - 
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that the climate was arctic in those regions, and they could 
not have migrated to Great Britain unless at that time the 
continent had extended sufficiently far to the west as to embrace 
Ireland. The ancient seashore at this time was probably repre- 
sented by the hundred-fathom line, and our readers may gather 
a fair idea of the ancient land surface of the British area by a 
reference to Sir Charles Lyell’s map, Fig. 44, which more cor- 
rectly represents the soundings than that which he has published 
in the preceding editions. 

On the other hand, associated with these arctic animals, both 
in caverns and river deposits, are animals now only to be met 
with in the tropical regions of Africa. The spotted hyzena 
and the hippopotamus in those times ranged as far to the north 
as Yorkshire, and the former animal as far to the east as the 
Altai mountains. It is incredible that the hippopotamus should 
have flourished in the same climate as the reindeer, although its 
remains lie side by side with those of the latter, under conditions 
which show that they inhabited the same area at approximately 
thesame time. This association of tropical with arctic forms of 
life may be satisfactorily explained by the view that in those 
days the European climate resembled that of Siberia, in which 
the winters are extremely severe, and the summer heat intense. 
As the snows of winter retreated from the region north of the 
Alps and Pyrenees the hippopotamus commenced its northern 
migration from those regions in the south where it usually 
lived, and as the frosts of winter approached it retreated again, 
yielding place to the reindeer and other animals, who made the 
same area their winter quarters. The objection raised by Mr. 
James Geikie to this view, that the hippopotamus is not a migra- 
tory animal, is satisfactorily met by the evidence brought for- 
ward by Sir Charles Lyell, p. 208, that it migrates from one 
region to another in Africa at the present time. 

leistocene Europe has been divided into three great regions 
by the examination of the fossil remains; the northern, into 
which no southern animal penetrated; the southern, in which 
no arctic animal has been discovered ; and the middle, in which 
the remains of both are found lying side by side.* 

The physical changes which went on while these animals 
were in possession of Europe, are most conspicuous in Great 
Britain. As the climate gradually grew more severe, the areas 
to the north of a line passing between Chester and York, as 
well as the whole of Wales, were covered with a vast sheet of 
ice, like that in Greenland at the present time, which passed 


° See map in ‘ Quarterly Geological Journal,’ 1872, p. 436. 
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over the crests of some of our higher hills, leaving deep grooves 
and vast masses of rock behind to show its direction, and carv- 
ing out that flowing contour which is so characteristic of a large 
portion of our scenery. In all probability the land at this time 
stood at the very least six hundred feet, if not more, above its 
present level. 

Treland was unfortunate, even at this remote time ; for the ice- 
sheet, in its passage down to the sea, ground away a large portion 
of its coal-field, leaving merely a few scraps here and there, as 
mournful relics of its former mineral wealth. 

Then followed a period of depression, during which the 
whole of the area north of the valley of the Thames was sub- 
merged, to the depth of at least 1,200 feet in Wales and Der- 
byshire, and about 2,000 feet in Scotland, the level being 
indicated by the strata of marine shells and shingle which 
have been left behind. Great Britain at this time, as Sir 
Charles Lyell has well shown in his map (p. 325), was repre- 
sented by a cluster of small islands. 

Subsequent to this, the land rose again above the waves, and 
glaciers flowed down from the higher hills of Wales, Cumbria, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Scotland, leaving behind grooves 
parallel with the direction of the valleys, and as they retreated, 
moraines both terminal and lateral.* 

On the continent of Europe two, at least, of these changes of 
climate have been observed. The Swiss geologists have shown 
that the Alpine glaciers extended further than they do at the 
present time, and that they present two stages of extension, the 
first of which is of greater magnitude than the second. And 
the Alpine blocks and moraines have been traced far down into 
the plains of Lombardy, into the valley of the Rhine, and in 
France as far south in the valley of the Rhone as Valence. 
The admirable essay and map brought by MM. Falsan and 
Chantré, before the last meeting of the French Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Lyons, show that there were 
two periods of glaciation in the valley of the Rhone, the one 
being due to the movement of an ice-sheet irrespective of the 
lower hills, the other being merely the work of the glaciers 
localized in the valleys. ‘These, in all probability, correspond 
in point of time with the like stages of the complicated phe- 
nomena known as ‘ glacial’ in Britain. At this time the glaciers 
of the Pyrenees, now so small, extended at least from thirty to 
forty miles from their present position down into the plains, 
leaving behind most astounding evidences of their presence in 


* See ‘Popular Science Review,’ October, 1871, pl..78. ‘ 
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the valley of the Garonne and elsewhere. One of the precipi- 
tous sides of the valley, near the Pont du Roy, for example, is 
so smoothed and polished that it is bare of vegetation except in 
the deep grooves, which offer a precarious support to the roots 
of ferns and of stunted beeches. 

The traces of a greater severity of climate than that which 
is now to be met with in Asia Minor and Northern Africa 
have been recorded by several observers. Dr. Hooker, in his 
journey to Syria in 1860, discovered that the cedars of Iebanon 
grew on the moraines of ancient glaciers, which descended to a 
level of about 6,200 feet above the Mediterranean. At the 
seg time there is no perpetual snow even on the loftiest peaks. 

ore recently, Mr. Gifford Palgrave has shown that ancient 
moraines and travelled blocks are to be met with in the moun- 
tains of Anatolia, near Trebizonde, where no glaciers now exist, 
at a height of 5,000 feet above the sea,* while in Northern 
Africa Mr. George Maw has met with similar evidence of the 

laciers in the Moroccan Atlas, at about 6,000 feet above the 
evel of the sea.t In all these cases the temperature was 
probably lowered during the time of the maximum exten- 
sion of ice in Northern EKurope—-that is to say, during the first 
stage of the glacial period, as represented by the ice-sheet in 
Great Britain. 

It is, in our belief, idle to speculate on the cause of this 
great physical change, which was so widely spread, not merely 
over the old world, but over the new; but we would remark 
that an elevation of the land would produce the same climatal 
effect as that which is sometimes accounted for by the shifting 
of the earth’s axis, or by the interruption of the Gulf stream, 
or the varying relations of land to sea. A general elevation of 
2,000 feet would probably restore a large portion of Europe to 
glacial conditions, and yet, in the Mediterranean area, the 
passage of European animals into Africa, and of African ani- 
mals into Europe, shows that there was even a greater elevation 
at that time.+ 

The general idea which we may gather from the examination 
of all the facts relating to the pleistocene animals and the glacial 
weg is somewhat of this kind—that as the temperature gra- 

ually became lowered, the arctic animals advanced southwards 


* «Vestiges of Glacial Action in Anatolia,’ by Gifford Palgrave, Nature, 
October 31, 1872. 

+ ‘A Journey to Morocco and the Ascent of the Great Atlas.’ A Lec- 
ture delivered before the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 

t See ‘ Physical Geography of Mediterranean during the Pleistocene 
Age ;’ ‘ Popular Science Review,’ March, 1873, p. 159, et seq. 
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and eastwards, until they were capable of living even in Southern 
France; and that during the time of their sojourn in those 
regions, the cold was sufficiently intense to cover all the higher 
mountains and some of the valleys with ice. Their furthest 
southern range probably coincided in point of time with the 
period of maximum cold, which has left its mark in the great 
ice-sheet of Northern Britain. When the climate began to 
change, and the ice-sheet shrank until it was represented by 
comparatively few and small local glaciers flowing down from 
the higher ground, the reindeer and its allies probably returned 
northwards again, occupying the regions through which 
they had passed in their southern advance, and leaving their 
remains behind in the river deposits of sand and gravel, which 
rest upon the boulder-clay as at Hoxne, and are, therefore, 
post-glacial. There is reason, however, for the belief that com- 
paratively large areas in Great Britain and Ireland were 
occupied by glaciers after the close of the pleistocene age, since 
the river gravels in them contain no remains of the pleistocene 
animals, which abound in similar deposits almost everywhere 
else. 

What is the relation of the ancient man who lived in the 
pleistocene age to the glacial period? Did he flourish in 
Europe before or after? In discussing this question Sir 
Charles Lyell seems to us to have laid too much stress upon 
the post-glacial evidence. It is perfectly true, that the flint 
implements found in many of the river gravels of Great Britain, 
imply that man was an inhabitant of this island after the first 
and second stages of the glacial period, marked by the ice-sheet 
and the marine depression. And his non-appearance in the 
areas of local glaciation, in common with the other pleistocene 
animals, may be accounted for by the hypothesis, that the access 
of both was forbidden by the glaciers. But these facts by no 
means establish the conclusion that in other regions man is also 
of post-glacial age. For example, there is no physical evidence, 
as Mr. Pengelly mentioned at the last British Association, 
to forbid the view that man inhabited Kent’s Hole before 
the period of intense cold had set in, or that he may have 
lived there during the enormous interval represented by the 
three stages of the glacial period, which have left no traces in 
that district. And it seems to us extremely probable, that the 
palxolithic Eskimos had possession of the caves in Southern 
France during the period of the ice-sheet, that they arrived 
in that area before the ice-sheet had been formed, along 
with the arctic animals on which they preyed, and that they 
lived there after its disappearance. It is evident, therefore, 
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that the glacial period cannot be assumed, as it very generally 
is assumed, to be a hard and fast line dividing one fauna from 
another, and the occupation of Europe by man from the occu- 
pation of Europe by the pleiocene mammalia, If man be treated, 
as in such a question as this in our opinion he should be, merely 
as one of a fauna, he probably invaded Europe with the arctic 

oup of animals—the musk, sheep, the woolly rhinoceros, and 
the like, at the beginning of the glacial period, and retreated 
northwards and westwards with the animals by which he was 
surrounded in Europe, when those physical changes were 
wrought by which the pleistocene animals were either banished 
or exterminated. 

Nor are we without some few traces of the sojourn of man in 
Europe in pre-glacial times. Professor Busk has identified a frag- 
ment of bone from the Victoria cave, near Settle, as an abnormal 
human fibula. It was associated with the gnawed remains of the 
animals found in the lowest stratum, which are probably pre- 
—-, A second case is afforded by the discovery of a flint 

ake in the fluviatile deposit at Crayford in Kent, by the Rev. 
Osmond Fisher, which is considered by some of the highest 
authorities to contain a pre-glacial fauna. 

But, whether this evidence be accepted or not, the researches 
carried on during the last fifteen years have established the fact, 
that man lived in Europe at a time the remoteness of which is 
to be measured by the sequence of those changes in mammalian 
life and physical conditions, of which we have given an outline. 
The date of his arrival is, in our opinion, hopelessly and -irre- 
trievably lost, and not to be ascertained by any of those uni- 
formitarian methods by which it has been approached by Sir 
Charles Lyell. We merely know, from the rude implements 
and works of art left behind in the caves and river-deposits, that 
he was in the same kind of social condition as savage tribes now 
upon the earth; and we are totally without proof that he was 
more closely akin to the higher apes than the existing races, as 
Professor Vogt and others assert.. We have no facts before us, 
from the study of his remains, bearing upon the argument for 
or against the Darwinian hypothesis of ‘ Natural Selection,’ or 
that wider and more generalized view which may be summarized 
as natural selection plus the unknown quantity «, termed 
evolution. 

We would also remark, in conclusion, that the question of the 
antiquity of man in Europe, as proved by geological inquiries, is 

uite distinct from that of man’s ‘ first appearance on the earth.’ 
far as relates to the latter we have absolutely no facts before 
us. When we have traced man back to the remote pleistocene 
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age, we are as far removed from the solution of his absolute 
antiquity as ever. His birthplace has yet to be found.. He 
may have lived, as Dr. Falconer suggested, in the meiocene 
ages, but up to the present time no older signs of his presence 
than the above have been discovered in any part of the world.* 
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(1.) Reports by Her Majesty's Secretaries of Embassy and 
Legation on the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of the 
Countries in which they reside, 1872. 

(2.) Reports of Her Majesty's Consuls on British Trade Abroad. 
Part II. 1873. 

(3.) The History of Persia, from the Beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century to 1858. By Ropert Grant Watson, late Attaché 
to Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy in Persia. London. 
1870. 

(4.) 4 General Sketch of the History of Persia. By Curments 
R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. London. 1874. 

(5.) Persia: Ancient and Modern. By Joun Piccor, F.S.A., 
F.G.8., F.R.G.8. London. 1874. 

(6.) Three Years’ Diplomatic Residence in Persia. By Epwarp 
B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A. London. 1864. 

(7.) A Journey through the Caucasus and the Interior of Persia. 
By Aveustus H. Mounsey, F.R.G.S., Second Secretary 
to Her Majesty’s Embassy at Vienna. London. 1861. 

(8.) Tour in Persia during the Famine. By A. C. BrirrLepank. 
London. 1873. 


Persia, it is scarcely necessary to state, is but a fragment of 
the great empire which once bore that name. In the tifth 
century B.c. we know that its king reigned over ‘an hundred 
‘and twenty provinces, from India even unto Ethiopia.’ Its 
extent before the Macedonian conquest is vaguely described in 
the speech which Xenophon puts into the mouth of Cyrus, when 
addressing the Grecian generals whom he had taken into his 
service in the expedition designed to wrest the empire from 
his brother, as ‘stretching towards the south to where men 
‘cannot dwell by reason of the heat, and extending in the 
‘ direction of the bear to regions where it is impossible to live, 

* Mr. James Geikie’s work on ‘ The Great Ice-Age ’ has appeared since 


this article was in type; a notice of it will be found in the Contemporary 
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‘on account of the cold.’ ‘The limits of the kingdom, in its 
‘ most prosperous state,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ may be easily 
‘ defined: the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean to the south, 
‘the Indus and the Oxus to the east and north-east, the 
‘ Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus to the north, and the river 
‘ Euphrates to the west.’ Vast territories must, however, be 
struck off from this extensive outline in describing the present 
boundaries of Persia. It does indeed still reach to the Caspian 
Sea and Mount Caucasus to the north, and to the Persian Gulf 
on the south, but the wild regions of Beloochistan separate it from 
the Indian Ocean and the delta of the Indus, Affghanistan cuts 
it off from the higher portions of that river, and the country of 
the Usbegs and Turcomans interposes a broad and formidable 
barrier between Persia and the Oxus. Russia has advanced 
south from the Caucasus, Georgia, and Armenia, as far as the 
river Aras, on the west Persia is restricted by its Turkish 
neighbours to a natural mountain boundary, and to the east 
by the Tigris and its tributaries, until the Persian Gulf is 
approached. Although the countries passed over in the famous 
retreat of the ten thousand, do not, with a trifling exception, 
now belong to Persia, the facts stated by Xenophon in his 
‘ Anabasis,’ with respect to their resources and population, ma 
be considered as equally applicable to those provinces ‘which 
now form the Persian kingdom, as they then formed part of the 
great Persian empire. We read that they were full of corn and 
cattle, oil and wine, and that the tables of the peasantry were 
well provided with the flesh of lambs, kids, calves, and swine, 
and with wheaten and barley bread. The Greeks had no diffi- 
culty in procuring supplies during their retreat, buying them 
in the open markets, taking them by force when necessary, 
or obtaining them in the form of presents from the provincial 
governors. 

Of all the eastern kingdoms which have left their mark 
in history Persia alone retains many of its ancient customs 
and institutions. It is this, combined with its great historical 
antecedents, which has recently attracted to it so large a 
portion of public attention. It is the only monarchy referred 
to in the Bible which exists at the present day; and notwith- 
standing the lapse of centuries and the changes of dynasties, 
many of its usages are identical with those recorded in the 
Book of Esther, when a beautiful Jewess became the Queen of 
King Ahasuerus, and Mordecai the minister of the mightiest 

tentate on the earth. The immutability of Persian customs 
is strikingly illustrated by an incident related by Xenophon. 
When Cyrus entered the city of Tarsus in Cilicia, he summoned 
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the prince of the country to his presence, and, soliciting his 
assistance in the enterprise in which he was engaged, he pre- 
sented him with a horse with a golden bit, a chain of gold, 
bracelets of gold and precious stones, a robe of honour, and a 
golden scimitar. Such are precisely the presents which a 
sovereign of Persia would consider at the present day as most 
suitable to his dignity as marks of his royal favour and esteem. 

Little was known of modern Persia until the diplomatic mis- 
sion of Sir John Malcolm, to whom we are indebted for nearly 
all the trustworthy information which we possess respecting its 
social state until of late years, when several intelligent travellers 
have visited it and diplomatists have recorded their opinions of 
its political condition. The writers on Persia in the seven- 
teenth century—Tavanier, Olearius, Sir John Chardin, Sanson, 
Tomalli, and Sir Thomas Herbert—throw considerable light 
upon the state of the kingdom at that period; but their works, 
although curious, possess but little present interest. The writers 
of the eighteenth century—Hanway, Bell, and Franklin, rela- 
ting to the period of Nadir Shah—do not afford much infor- 
mation and have but little application to the country at the 
present day. 

The area of modern Persia is about equal to that of France 
and Spain, and is roughly estimated to possess about 4,500,000 
inhabitants, but of these fully one-third are nomads. The 
description of Persia by a Scottish traveller is not without 
some humour and considerable truth. According to him the 
country is divided into two portions—one desert with salt, and 
the other desert without salt. The general aspect of Persia is 
one of extreme barrenness, although corn is extensively culti- 
vated around the villages, and in some districts large plains 
of barley and wheat are to be seen; but the traveller passes 
over plains of apparently boundless extent, entirely destitute of 
cultivation. The great salt desert of Iran, or so much of it as 
is contained within the boundaries of Persia, is 250 miles in 
breadth. The character of this desert varies in different places. 
In some the surface is dry, with a saline efflorescence ; in others 
it is marshy, and in winter the melting of the snow causes a 
great accumulation of water. In the hot months much of this 
is evaporated, and leaves behind it a deposit of salt upon a bed 
of mud. In some places sand predominates in the form either 
of level plains or wavelike hillocks, the drift from which is 
extremely dangerous to travellers, who are not unfrequently 
buried alive. In several parts of this desert hills rise abruptly, 
although in general only toa moderate elevation. They a 
form short ridges, and serve as places of refuge for robbers, 
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and between these ridges are occasionally small cultivated 
plains or oases, of which there is a series between Herat 
and Ispahan. The city of Yezd is situated in one of these 
plains. The Persian deserts have a natural tendency to extend 
themselves, and districts which once teemed with fertility now 
produce nothing. The greatest care is required to prevent the 
cultivated land from being inundated by the sand billows which 
are raised by the wind, but the sparseness of population 
restricts the area of the production, which diminishes rather 
than increases from year to year. Persia possesses only seven 
inhabitants to.the square mile, and the general depopulation is 
so great that the inhabited villages are from twenty to forty 
miles apart. 

The kingdom may be considered generally as an elevated 
table-land sloping towards the Caspian Sea on the north for 
about two-thirds of its area, and for the other third towards 
the Persian Gulf. This table-land is very sparingly watered. 
The southern mountains are too bare of wood and too low to 
attract sufficient moisture to form perennial streams. The 
northern mountains give rise to numerous water-courses, but 
before they enter the plains the small quantity of water which 
they bring down, if not utilized by irrigation works, is speedily 
absorbed. Persia, however, notwithstanding the general ste- 
rility which characterizes its table-lands, presents in some 
favoured spots scenes of striking beauty and fertility. The 
charms of Ispahan and its surrounding country have from 
time immemorial been the theme of poets. But the descent 
from the high table-land which borders the Persian Gulf, and 
which consists of series of terraces, with stupendous cliffs, 
gradually descending in gigantic steps to the sea, is perhaps the 
most picturesque portion of Persia. It is covered with the most 
brilliant and luxurious vegetation; on its grassy prairies the 
oleander, the myrtle, and the locust tree grow wild; masses of 
variegated stocks, petunias, lupins, geraniums, ranunculus, and 
convolvulus mingle their bright hues with the green of fennel, 
wild rhubarb, and the liquorice plant; while interspersed 
amongst fields of corn are patches of scarlet, white, and lilac 
poppies, giving to the landscape, when lighted up by the sun, 
an appearance like that of the richest Persian carpet, but 
intensified in colour and beauty. 

The climate of Persia is characterized by great heat and great 
dryness, and without an artificial supply of water the greatest 
portion of the country would be altogether uninhabitable. But 
these defects were counteracted in former ages by a very com- 
plete and extensive system of irrigation, which sufficiently 
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explains its former fertility and populousness. The country in 
all directions is intersected with the remains of ‘kanats,’ or 
underground canals. Great ingenuity has been displayed in 
their construction. A kanat is a subterranean aqueduct, often 
forty miles in length, which has its source at the base of a 
mountain, and shafts or wells are sunk as required along its 
course. ‘The greater part of Persia is covered with the remains 
of these kanats. The soil in the valleys and plains is naturally 
good, and when water, the indispensable condition of cultiva- 
tion, can be obtained, the production is said to be prodigious. 
Grain in years of abundance is so cheap as to bear, in the coun- 
try districts, almost a nominal price. The fruits of the country 
are unequalled in any part of the world. Melons can be eaten 
in perfection only in Persia, and fields of this fruit, three or 
four miles in length, and a mile and a half in breadth, are far 
from uncommon. 

The prevalence of salt has been noticed, and the few lakes 
which exist, with two or three exceptions, are saline. The most 
considerable of the inland waters, that of Urumiyeh or Shahee 
(the Spauta of Strabo) is more than eighty miles in length, and 
thirty in its widest part. The water is much salter than that of 
the ocean, and its specific gravity is said to be 1:165, while that 
of the Atlantic Ocean, near the equator, is only 1:040. A 
vessel of 180 tons draws only from three to four feet; a violent 
gale raises the waves only a few feet, and they quickly subside. 

The whole elevated plateau of Persia must once have been 
covered with great lakes which have dried up during a subse- 
quent gradual elevation of the land. It is impossible to doubt 
that a gradual change in the climate of Central Asia has taken 
place from the time when the great plain north of Persia was 
under water, the Black, Caspian, and Aral Seas were united, 
and the plains of Mesopotamia formed part of the Persian 
Gulf. This gradual drying up of the country was thus con- 
nected with the elevation of the steppe region of Central 
Asia and the southern coasts of Persia. To the same cause is 
probably due the gradual contraction of the Caspian and the 
Sea of Aral, and the disappearance of lakes which once 
undoubtedly covered no small part of the interior of Persia. 
It is equally clear that Persia has undergone a gradual process 
of change from a moist to a drier climate simultaneously with 
the elevation of large portions of its surface, resulting in the 
conversion of old river valleys into enclosed basins, containing 
large lakes, many of them brackish or salt. Then, as the rain- 
fall diminished, most of the lakes dried up, becoming desert 
plains. The great central plain of Persia having been baro- 
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metrically surveyed in various places, it has been found that 
much of it is of a lower level than any part of the surrounding 
country. 

The climatic conditions of the country must be very trying, 
for great extremes of heat and cold are experienced. On the ele- 
vated table-land, water in winter becomes almost instantaneousl 
ice when poured into tumblers on the dinner table, slhongh 
placed close to the fire; bottles of wine, although covered with 
straw, are split by the expansion of their contents; and eggs 
become solid as marble. 

The sparseness of the settled population in proportion to the 
vast area of Persia is one of the chief causes of its remarkable 
decline. The dreadful invasions to which it has repeatedly 
been exposed explain to a certain extent the cause of the 
paucity of its inhabitants. It appears incredible, in the pre- 
sent condition of Central Asia and Persia, that such regions 
could ever have furnished those vast armies which Cyrus and 
Xerxes and other great monarchs were able to muster. The 
conquests of the Mongols, and the more recent ravages of the 
Turkomans have doubtless contributed to reduce the country to 
its present depopulated state; for wherever the ferocious hordes 
of Gengis Khan and Timur penetrated, the indiscriminate 
slaughter of old and young of both sexes followed as a matter of 
course; and large numbers of Persians of both sexes have, 
down to -a recent period, been systematically carried off and 
reduced to slavery. Hence, in many districts may be seen 
villages without inhabitants, towns only half peopled, bazaars 
without traffickers, mosques without worshippers, and palaces 
of oriental splendour without an occupant. It is difficult to 
realize the actual condition of Persia. India possesses popula- 
tion, industry, fertility ; in Persia all is comparatively depo- 
pulation, sterility, desolation, and decay. 

After making all due allowance for the calamities which 
Persia has endured from external enemies, such are the recupe- 
rative powers of nature when fairly treated, that a country capa- 
ble, as we know from history, of supporting a very considerable 
population, could not have been reduced to its present condition 
without the most culpable misgovernment. 

The government of Persia is a pure despotism. A Persian 
king is the impersonation of the principle of absolute sove- 
reignty, and both in ancient and modern history he appears as 
the pivot upon which the whole political machinery of the state 
turns. This theory of government has always commended 
itself as at once simple and intelligible to the oriental mind. 
The Asiatic rejoices in the knowledge that he has a powerful 
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master ; and, so long as that master rules firmly, no severity 
however great will either shock or surprise him. The Persian 
conception of a great reign is not that of a sovereign who has 
been humane, merciful, and beneficent, but of one who has 
shown himself inflexible in judgment, stern in resolution, swift 
in vengeance, and strong to strike the mightiest wrong-doer 
down. This veneration for the sterner attributes of power, 
while it is a tower of strength to the ruler, operates in such a 
state of society as that of Persia as a real and substantial secu- 
rity to the mass of the people. The king is a sure refuge from 
the oppression of nobles, magistrates, and subordinate officials 
of all denominations. Complaints carried to the foot of the 
throne (and it is approachable by the humblest) meet with 
rompt attention, and the sovereign is both by interest and 
inclination ready to embrace any opportunity of increasing his 
popularity by the summary punishment of any offender, especi- 
ally as by doing so he can often add to the accumulations in 
the royal coffers by confiscating to the use of the state the 
whole of his subject’s ill-gotten wealth. The Shah alone is 
irresponsible in Persia. There is no council but one of his 
own selection to direct him, and he is the sole ultimate receiver 
of all the revenues of his kingdom. His will is supreme; but 
it is most frequently felt in its full significance by the members 
of his family, by his domestics, and by his ministers, any of 
whom he can beat, torture, imprison, banish, or put to death by 
a word or a sign at his pleasure. 

The judicial system of the country, however, is more in ac- 
cordance with European opinion and precedent than the admini- 
strative; for the nation is practically governed, as were the 
Hebrews of old, by awritten code. What the law of Moses 
was to the Israelites under their monarchy, the Koran is 
to the Persians since their conversion to Islamism. In Persia 
this sacred written law, with its unwritten traditions, is 
administered by the clergy, and forms a protection against any 
flagrant abuse of power by the sovereign himself. Mahometan- 
ism, too, in Persia has undergone some modifications. The 
Sheah sect, to which the Persians belong, differs from the 
Soonnee, or orthodox Mahometan faith, in having rejected much 
of the traditional teaching of the priesthood ; a species of ration- 
alism, termed Soofeism, has accordingly sprung up among the 
educated classes, and several of the Persian sovereigns have been 
suspected of favouring it. The strict prohibition in the Koran, 
for instance, of the use of wine, has for centuries been evaded 
or defied in Persia, and the open legalization of its use is said 
to be one of the innovations contemplated by the present Shah. 
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The customary law, denominated the Urf, is administered by 
secular judges. It is, like our common law, the unwritten law 
of the land, and is supposed to be a remnant of the institutions of 
Zoroaster, which the nation has inherited from its great religious 
reformer. Thus, a temporal and spiritual jurisdiction has grown 
up side by side in Persia. The administrators of the Sherrah, 
or divine law, have been inclined to claim authority over all 
causes, civil and ecclesiastical, and to regard the jurisdiction of 
the secular courts as a usurpation; but the temporal tribunals 
have, with the encouragement of successive sovereigns, pre- 
vailed, and have restricted the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts to disputes respecting religious ceremonies, inheritance, 
marriage, and divorce, reserving to themselves all cases of 
murder, theft, fraud, and such offences which can be regarded 
as tending to a breach of the peace. 

No Asiatic people, with the remarkable exception of the 
Japanese, have ever manifested any desire for representative 
government ; and certainly such an idea as that of parting with 
the power of taxation has never entered the mind of any oriental 
sovereign. Sir Harford Jones, British minister at the court of 
Tehran early in the present century, relates a conversation 
which he had with the Shah on the subject. After explaining 
to his Majesty the principle of the British constitution in refer- 
ence to the right of the House of Commons to grant supplies, 
and its control over the public expenditure, 


‘T can easily conceive,’ the Shah replied, ‘how a country such as 
you represent England to be, may be governed by limited monarchical 
institutions ; but if we were to attempt to do the same thing here, I 
have no idea how we should all live, or how there would be any 
government at all. Supposing I were to call a parliament at Tehran, 
and surrender to it the whole power of taxation, I should then never 
get a penny ; and more than that, the khans (nobles) would be for 
making the buckalls (burghers) pay all, and the buckalls would be 
for doing the same by the khans. It must take a long time to make 
such a government and such a people as yours. Our government is 
simple, and the people know all about it in a day. Our laws are 
much simpler than yours, and so far they are better ; and I know by 
experience that under these laws, and under this government, Persia 
has very much improved since I came to the throne.’ 


The people of Persia, like every other Asiatic race, are power- 
fully impressed by external appearances. ‘If you wish a Persian 
‘to understand you,’said an experienced British diplomatist, 
‘ speak to his eyes, not to his ears.’ All ranks in Persia are 
taught from their infancy to admire show, and their judgments 
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of men and things are the result rather of imagination than 
reason. ‘To this passion must be ascribed the gorgeous decora- 
tion of the royal person, for even Solomon in all his glory 
seated on his golden throne was not arrayed in such dazzling 
splendour as is the Shah of Persia when he presents himself 
on ceremonial occasions to the delighted eyes of his people. 

The bracelets and armlets worn by a Persian king are very 
ancient symbols of royal dignity. They were worn by the 
Israelitish kings, as appears by the account of the death of Saul, 
when the Amalekite took the crown from off the head of the slain 
monarch and the bracelet from his arm. Sir Harford Jones, 
who had an opportunity of examining the Persian regalia at 
leisure, says that the crown was excessively heavy, owing to the 
massiveness of the gold and the great size of the jewels which 
adorned it. He estimates the value of the crown jewels, after 
making every allowance for imperfectness of water and colour 
in some, at not less than £15,000,000. Among them was the 
‘sea of light,’ a diamond weighing 186 carats; another, the 
‘crown of the moon,’ weighing 146 carats, and a pair of brace- 
lets valued at £1,000,000. Many of these jewels formed part 
of the spoil brought from Delhi by Nadir Shah. The estimate 
of the Shah’s jewels by Sir Harford Jones is doubtless exagge- 
rated. Mr. Mounsey reckons them as worth about £2,000,000. 

The account given by Mr. Eastwick, the secretary of the 
British legation at Tehran in 1862, of the royal jewels, differs 
both from that of Sir Harford Jones and Mr. Mounsey. 


‘I went,’ he says, ‘with the Turkish minister, an Italian, and a 
Russian lady to see the Shah’s jewels, which are certainly the greatest 
sight in their way that the world can show. We presented ourselves 
at the palace, and were received by Yahya Khan, who took us out of 
the second and inner great court of the palace, into a small quadrangle, 
not far from the sacred precincts of the harem. We then went up a 
steep staircase to a small room about 20 feet by 14, where jewels to 
the value of six or seven millions were laid out on carpets at the far 
end of the room. Near the jewels, on a chair, sat the Mustaufiul 
Mamalik, or Persian Chancellor of the Exchequer, and being a 
Saiyid, wore the sacred colour. : 

‘In such a show of gems as seemed to realize the wonders of Alad- 
din’s lamp, the eye was too much dazzled and the memory too con- 
fused for description to be possible. But I remember that at the 
back of all was the Kaianian crown, and on either side of it two 
Persian lambskin caps, adorned with splendid aigrettes of diamonds. 
The crown itself was shaped like a flower-pot, with the small end 
open and the other closed. On the top of the crown was an uncut 
ruby, apparently without flaw, as large as a hen’s egg. In front 
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of the crown were dresses covered with diamonds and pearls; trays 
with necklaces of pearls, rubies, and emeralds ; and some hundreds 
of diamond, ruby, and turquoise rings. In front of these, again, 
ie were gauntlets and belts covered with rubies and diamonds ; and, 
ff conspicuous among them, the Kaianian belt, about a foot deep, 
a weighing perhaps about eighteen pounds, and one complete mass of 
i pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. Still nearer to us stood a 
drinking bow], completely studded with enormous jewels ; a tray full 

: of foreign orders set in brilliants; and in front of all Jay a dozen 
tH. 4 swords, one or two of which are worth a quarter of a million each. 
fH Along with these were epaulettes covered with diamonds, and armlets 
| so contrived that the brilliants revolved, and kept up a continuous 
scintillation. 

i ‘It was difficult among so many to single out particular gems. 
. Perhaps, howev er, the first place ought to be assigned to the famous 
“ Darya-i-Nor,” or “Sea of Light,” the sister diamond to our 
Punjab trophy the “ Koh-i-Nor,” or “Mountain of Light.” It is 
an inch and a half long, an inch broad, and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. It has the name Fath Ali Shah on one side, and the inscrib- 
ing this name reduced the value of the diamond, so at least said 
Yahya Khan. It is a monstrous diamond, but not very brilliant. 
The Persians say that the ‘‘Sea of Light” and the “ Mountain of 
Light ” were jewels in the sword of Afrusiab, who lived three thou- 
sand years B.c. Rustum took them from Afrusiab, and they con- 
tinued in the crown of Persia till they were carried away by Timour, 
from whom they descended to Mohammed Shah, King of Delhi, and 
Nadir brought them from India ; but when he was slain, Ahmed 
Shah Abdalli carried off the Koh-i-Nor, which descended to Shah 
Shuja, and was taken from him by Runjet Singh. The Darya Nor 
. remained in Persia with the greater part of the other gems that 
4 Nadir brought from India. 

i ‘Among the rings is one in which is set the famous Pitt diamond 
| sent by George 1V.to Fath Ali Shah.* Another very large diamond 
q is the Taji Hama, or Diadem of the Phenix. It seemed as big as 
: the top of a man’s thumb. There is also the finest turquoise in the 
world, three or four inches long, and without a flaw ; and a smaller 
iy one of unique beauty, three quarters of an inch long and three- 
: eighths of an inch broad. The colour was lovely, and almost as 


4 refreshing to the eye as Persian poets pretend. There are also many 
4 sapphires as large as marbles, and rubies and pearls the size of nuts ; 
id and I am certain that I counted nearly a hundred emeralds from 
‘ half an inch square to an inch and three-quarters long, and an inch 
a broad. In the sword scabbard which is covered with diamonds there 


is not perhaps a single stone smaller than the nail of a man’s little 


f! * This must be a mistake, for the Pitt diamond is known to be in the 
possession of the French Government, and forms one of the ornaments 
of the imperial crown. It was sold to the Regent Duke of Orleans by its 
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finger. Lastly, there is an emerald as large as a walnut, covered 
with the names of the kings who had possessed it.’ 


The Persian aristocracy consists of the khans or nobles, the 
heads of tribes, and great officers of state whom the Shah has 
raised to dignity and importance. In the selection of his 
ministers the sovereign is not restricted to any special class of 
his subjects, and the liberality shown in public appointments 
“rene well for the administrative reforms which are said to 

in contemplation. Individuals have been often raised from 
humble and even menial positions to high official station 
simply for their personal abilities. A prime minister of the 
present Shah’s predecessor had been a schoolmaster; the 
governor of Ispahan in the same reign a menial servant, and 
the minister for foreign affairs was originally a coffee-dealer at 
Tabreez. Obscurity of birth, therefore, offers no impediment to 
advancement in Persia; nor does a spirit of exclusiveness ever 
prevent the right man from being put in the right place. Most 
Persian dignitaries possess sonorous titles. The master of the 
ceremonies is called ‘the support of the kingdom ;’ the minister 
of agriculture the ‘ the arm of the state ;’ the minister of war 
‘the shield of the empire ;’ the commander in chief ‘ the sword 
of the state,’ and so on. 

The knowledge of even the higher classes is said, with some 
exceptions, to be very limited, their geographical and political 
information scarcely extending beyond Russia and Turkey. 


‘Persians,’ to quote Mr. Mounsey, ‘have very vague ideas of the 
geography of Europe and the relative strength of European powers. 
Russia is generally considered the most powerful, and has, it is said, 
by her recent conquests in Central Asia somewhat dimmed the 
prestige which England enjoyed from her possession of India. 
Turkey from its vicinity is known to be formidable; but the other 
countries of the West are supposed to be little more than petty 
principalities, whose princes are ever warring upon each other, and 
whose over-crowded inhabitants are worked like slaves in manu- 
factories. As to their own country they think there is none like it. 
Its king is the “king of kings,” its mountains are the highest, its 
plains the vastest, its climate the best, its horses the fleetest, its 
women the most beautiful, and its fruit the most delicious in the 
world. There is no place like Iran, 


. The prevalence of such ideas is not surprising when the geo- 
raphical isolation of Persia is considered. The number of 
uropeans who visit it is very small, and their intercourse with 
the natives extremely limited. Few of the inhabitants have 
ever been west of Constantinople and Nishni Novgorod, or east 
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of Bombay, and the accounts which these bring back of what 


they have seen are always sufficiently toned down to flatter the 
national vanity. Books relating to foreign countries hardly 
exist, and caravans and monthly couriers of the French and 
English legations afford the only means of communicating with 
them. The Shah is probably the only person in his kingdom 
who reads foreign journals. The Tehran Gazette was, Lady 
Sheil says in her lively work on Persia, published some years 
ago, under the management of an English gentleman, whose 
duty it was to translate extracts from European papers suitable 
to alse ideas. This gentleman enjoyed no sinecure; for, 
besides the Gazette for the public, he was the editor of another 
newspaper designed only for the eye of the Shah and his 
ministers. Probably a great improvement will take place in the 
tone of Persian thought and the range of Persian information 
consequent on the visit of their sovereign to Europe. He is, it 
is well known, profoundly conscious of the disadvantages under 
which his country labours, and of the true mode of removing 
them. The elevation of the mass of the people first, by 
material prosperity, and then by education, are, it is believed, 
the main features of his programme. 

The peasantry of Persia have been described as the Irish of 
Asia, never labouring beyond what is necessary to obtain a bare 
subsistence, which except in years of drought they can easily 
do by simply scratching the soil after the melting of the snow ; 
they must, therefore, be actuated by new wants and desires 
before they can be expected to overcome their habitual indo- 
lence. These will doubtless now be supplied by increased com- 
mercial intercourse, and the importation of European com- 
modities suited to their requirements. The stimulus which will 
be imparted to agriculture by the renovation of the works of 
irrigation will also greatly conduce to the improvement of the 

eople. 

. The position of Persia in Asia is one of close juxtaposition 
with our Indian empire ; but the danger to her independence is 
not from the south or from the east, but from the north. The 
advances made of late years by Russia in Central Asia, and the 
encroachments which at various times have been made by that 
power upon Persian territory, indicate but too clearly the danger 
to which she is exposed. 

The Caspian Sea washes the coasts of the Persian provinces, 
Talish, Geelan, Mazenderan, Asterabad, and Persian Turko- 
mania. Persia, although now the most unnautical nation in 
the world, was once supreme on the Caspian, and even forced 
the Russians to lower their flag as a symbol of maritime 
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inferiority. A little more than a hundred years ago a Persian 
fleet, commanded by an Englishman of ability, cruised in 
this inland sea. In the year 1813, when Persia was strug- 
gling for her very existence in the iron grasp of Russia, she 
was under the cruel necessity, in order to retain even the 
semblance of political life, to sign the treaty of Golistan,* by 
which she bound herself not again to maintain any ship of war 
on the Caspian, which thus became a Russian lake. This 
treaty was more humiliating to the pride of Persia than inju- 
rious to her interests, it nevertheless enforced a restriction 
which on Russia’s own principles, as avowed in her recent 
declaration in regard to similar stipulations in reference to her- 
self in the Black Sea, no power could be expected permanently 
to endure ; and the natural rights of Persia in the Caspian are 
as unquestionable as those of Russia in the Black Sea. If the 
exclusion of her vessels of war from the Black Sea by the 
Treaty of London proved so intolerable to the pride and self- 
respect of Russia that she took the earliest opportunity of 
declaring that she no longer held herself bound by that 
treaty, she could not consistently condemn Persia for profiting 
by the lesson, and asserting, should she be so disposed, her 
maritime rights on a sea which washes so considerable a portion 
of her territory. A small, sandy island, Ashurada, situated in 
the bay of Asterabad, about twelve miles from the part of the 
coast which is nearest to that city, was taken possession of by 
Russia in the most summary manner in 1841, and has been 
erected into a naval station. It commands the entrance to the 
bay, is a standing menace to that portion of the Persian 
coast, and intercepts the commerce with Mazanderan, on 
which the stationary Turkoman tribes in that district chiefly 
depend for subsistence, and upon whose territory Russia is 
believed to have long cast a covetous eye. 

It was the Treaty of Turkoman Chaee, however, the resukt 
of the war of 1826-28, which inflicted the deepest humiliation 
upon Persia. By it Russia exacted from the Shah the sum of 
two millions sterling, the accumulated savings of a long reign, 
for the expenses of a war provoked by her own domineering 
attitude, and by the seizure as a ‘material guarantee’ of a 
portion of Persian territory. By this treaty Russia extended 
her boundaries to the river Aras, thereby obtaining easy access 
to the cities of Tabreez and Khoee, and to the valuable pro- 
vinces of Ghelan and Azerbejan. 

Persia has derived advantages from Russian aggressions in 


* Renewed by the treaty of Turkoman Chaee, 1828, P 
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Central Asia, which ought not, however, to be overlooked. The 
weakness and degradation to which Persia had gradually fallen 
after the reign of Nadir Shah is strongly exemplified by the 
fact that Khiva, Yarkand, and Bokhara have long been sup- 
plied with both male and female slaves from the kingdom 
which was once ruled by Cyrus and Xerxes. Thousands of 
these victims have been annually carried off by the wild Turko- 
man hordes, and sold in the neighbouring countries, and it is 
but simple justice to Russia to acknowledge that wherever she 
has carried her arms in Central Asia her influence has been 
exerted in the cause of humanity. This was eminently the case 
in her recent occupation of Khiva, when she at once availed 
herself of the right of a conqueror by demanding the liberation 
of all the Persian slaves, to whom she generously supplied the 
means of returning to their native country. 

The Turkomans are the traditionary kidnappers and slave- 
dealers of Central Asia. They are organized marauders, plun- 
dering principally with a view to human spoil. Their attacks 
are generally sudden, and they bear away their captives on the 
fleetest of horses. The condition of the districts which are 
most exposed to these disastrous inrvuads may be easily con- 
ceived. These savage horsemen commit the most revolting 
atrocities, destroying villages, massacring the old and feeble, 
and carrying off the young and beautiful. Arrived in the 
Turkoman country parents are separated from their children, 
and husbands from their wives. Young female captives are 
exposed naked for the inspection of Khivan and Bokharan 
slave-dealers, and are sold into hopeless bondage. If resistance 
is attempted they are subjected to the most shocking indig- 
nities. even before the eyes of their nearest relatives.* The 
reduction of these lawless hordes to order, and the suppression 
of this abominable traffic will be an object worthy of the arms 
of a resuscitated Persia. She has a long series of injuries to 
avenge, and if her separate action in a region so near to the 
Russian frontier should be distasteful to that power, it is to be 
hoped that an understanding may be arrived at by which the 


co-operation of the two governments may be arranged for an 


object which both must desire. 

-The future of Persia will probably depend upon the success 
of the plans formed by Baron Reuter for its improvement, of 
which irrigation is said to be one of the principal. Without 
an adequate supply of water it is impossible for agriculture to 
flourish in that country. If the irrigation works could be 


* The prico of a Persian girl is said to yary from £10 to £40. 
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restored, the products of Persia would be enormous and varied, 
but two or three generations of good government will be required 
to restore population to the country. <A portion of the soil con- 
sists of clay and loam of great fertility, but the population has 
so diminished that the decay of the ancient works of irrigation 
has been the result. Irrigation, however, depends upon rainfall 
and the melting of snow upon the mountains. Persia has from 
the remotest times been subject to periodical visitations of 
famine, and almost the whole of Central Asia is more or less 
afflicted with droughts. In Balkh, Vambéry informs us, famine 
prevailed to such an intensity in 1650, that 1,000 rupees, 
equivalent to £100, were given for an ass load of corn. 
During a famine in Persia in 1827 mothers were known to 
have eaten their children, and goats’ blood was sold by 
the ounce. In 1862 famine again prevailed, and such was 
the scarcity of food that the ties of nature were disregarded, 
and daughters were freely sold by their parents to the 
Turkoman slave dealers to procure the necessaries of life. 
Serious riots occurred at Tehran, and the bakers’ shops were 
plundered under the very eyes of the Shah. The dead body of 
the kalantar, or mayor of the city, was dragged naked through 
the bazaars, and on the following day the Shah appeared dressed 
in red, to indicate that should the disturbances continue, 
the severest measures would be resorted to for their repression, 
and, if necessary, the streets should run with blood. The 
dreadful famine which has recently afflicted Persia was caused 
by the small snowfall in 1870, and by the want of rain in 1871, 
The rainfall is never considerable on the plains, but the melting 
of the snow in ordinary years supplies a large quantity of 
water, much of which is lost or wasted before it reaches the 
great salt desert, distant twenty miles from Tehran. This 
applies with even greater force to other parts of the country. 
The snow-water, if collected in reservoirs, which could be 
easily constructed, would, in ordinary years, not only be suffi- 
cient for the irrigation of the land already under cultivation, 
but would also be the means of permanently reclaiming vast 
tracts which are now a complete desert. Mr. Watson suggests 
the expediency of planting the slopes on the southern side of 
the Elburg mountains for the purpose of attracting moisture, 
and there seems no reason why this should not be gradually 
effected. At present, we are informed, water is only stored in 
the tanks for drinking purposes. 

The Shah, warned by the terrible mortality which followed 
three consecutive years of famine before his recent visit to 
Europe, had anxiously turned his attention to the improvement 
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of the means of communication between the different provinces 
of his kingdom. The routes of commerce in Persia, as in other 
countries, have been determined by the physical character of 
the country, and being adapted solely for caravan travelling 
they have remained in the same state from the earliest period to 
the present time. These roads, it need not be said, are wholly 
inadequate to open out the resources of the country, and to place 
it in connection with other states. The actual commencement 
of the railway from Rescht to Tehran, a distance of 220 miles, 
under Baron Reuter’s concession, promises well for the future 
of Persia, but the object of the Baron is understood to be 
for the present confined to the development of northern routes, 
the result of which will be to throw the monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade into the hands of Russia, who can, by the imposition 
of heavy duties in her Caucasian provinces, place a virtual pro- 
hibition on the importation, by that route, of European goods 
into Persia. A railway which would place the interior of the 
country in communication with the Persian Gulf, or one con- 
necting it with the Mediterranean, would be to the obvious 
interest of Persia by making her independent of Russian ports 
and custom houses. <A line from Ispahan to Shuster, where 
the Karan river is navigable to the sea, would accomplish these 
objects, more especially as all the great roads of Persia converge 
on Ispahan. When the railway is completed to Tehran it will 
not terminate there, but will be continued to Ispahan, although 
the engineering diffieulties between Ispahan and Shuster, the 
country being mountainous, are supposed to be considerable. 
There are at present two principal currents of trade which 
set into Persia, one by the Persian Gulf on the south, the 
other by the Black Sea. All the raw cotton produced in the 
northern maritime provinces goes to supply Russian manu- 
factories, and a fleet of thirty steamers plies between Rescht 
and the neighbouring ports to Astracan and the Volga. 
The policy of Russia is to shut the merchants of the West 
of Europe completely out of the North Persian trade. Persia 
roduces cotton equal to any American except the Sea Island. 
e want of railrouds is the great obstacle to its increased 
export, but water carriage is available in many parts of Southern 
Persia. The northern carrying trade, which formerly centred 
in the Turkish port of Trebizond, has now, in consequence of 
Turkish apathy, passed to the Russian port of Poti. Russian 
merchants have thus gained complete possession of the northern 
carrying trade, while they retain the route of the Volga for their 
own commerce with Persia. 
The value of the Persian trade to Europe and India is difficult 
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to ascertain in consequence of the irregular manner in which 
the custom-house accounts are kept, and the extensive contra- 
band trade. Few Persian products can, with the present means 
of communication, support the expenses of transport to European 
markets. Silk has hitherto been the most valuable of her pro- 
ductions which P%rsia could offer in exchange for foreign com- 
modities. The larger portion of the produce is exported to 
France and Russia. The chief silk province is Ghilan, but in 
Mazanderan, and in almost every part of Persia, silk is pro- 
duced. Most all the silk fabrics produced in Europe are 
manufactured in Persia, and although inferior in gloss and 
finish, are strong in texture and brilliant in colour. 

The silk production of Persia received a severe check at the 
breaking out in 1865 of the silkworm disease in Ghilan. In 
the previous year the exportation of raw silk from that province 
was of the value of £1,057,310, but it gradually fell so low as 
£140,307. The production had so much diminished in 1871 
that Messrs. Ralli and Co., the great Greek merchants at 
Rescht, were obliged to wind up their business and quit the 
country. 

The Persians have always manifested a high capacity for 
works of art. The productions of the country in metal, orna- 
mental carpentry, and decorative furniture, are of remarkable 
excellence and beauty. ‘The glazed tiles which are so con- 
spicuous in the houses of the wealthy were long peculiar to 
Persia. They are used to decorate the interior walls of the 
apartments which, panelled in various colours and patterns in 
arabesque, intermixed with flowers in mosaic, are exceedingly 
beautiful. The celebrated palace of Tamerlane at Samarcand, 
of which the Persian ‘ pish tak,’ or verandah, towered above the 
rest of the building in the form of a half dome or alcove, was 
richly decorated with these tiles in gold and blue, and must 
have given it a most gorgeous appearance. These ornamental 
tiles are still manufactured, but owing to the impoverished 
state of the country the demand for them has greatly fallen 
off. The Persian glazed earthenware, says Mr. Piggot, is 
distinguished by the great brilliancy of its enamel colours, 
the principal of which are a deep lapis lazuli blue, tur- 
quoise, a vivid emerald green, a red of a dark orange tone, 
buff, purple, olive green, and black. -The lustres are a rich 
orange gold, a dark copper colour, and a brass lustre. Many 
of the mosques of Persia are decorated with beautiful tiles ; 
the earliest of these are of the tenth century. . 

Another Persian artistic specialty is the illumination of 
manuscripts. As, remarks Mr. Piggot, in the beautiful produc- 
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tion of this character in Europe in the middle ages, the illumi- 
nated decorations were painted by artists who had nothing to 
do with the text, of course it would have been a waste of time 
for such artists to have written the book, and that work was 
accordingly given to inferior men. The illuminations in Persian 
MSS. exhibit the same faults of perspective as their pictures, but 
they are effective from the brightness of the colours which are 
heightened with gold. The borders are also ornamented with 
arabesque designs in gold and colours. The penmanship of these 
MSS., and also of those not so ornamented, is very beautiful, 
the Persian characters being well suited for calligraphic display. 
It is the appreciation in which these MSS. are held which has 
been the chief bar to the employment of printing to any extent 
in Persia. Lithography is more suited to the purpose. Very 
large prices are often paid for examples of writing by cele- 
brated penmen. Sir J. Malcolm says he had known £7 
given for four lines written by Dervish Mujid a famous calli- 
rapher. 

y Of the textile manufactures of Persia the most important is 
that of carpets, which possess a durability and richness of 
colouring which are unrivalled. The colours are permanent, 
and great ingenuity and taste are displayed in the patterns. 
The best are made at Yezd and in the neighbourhood of Ker- 
manshah. Each side of a real Persian carpet is equally pre- 
sentable. Ifa piece of red hot charcoal is placed upon one of 
the finest quality it will be singed and marked with a brown 
spot, but when it is brushed not the slightest trace of the spot 
remains. This is said to be the test of a good carpet. Large 
numbers are made in the villages by women and children. The 
mechanism is very simple, consisting of four stakes fixed in the 
ground, which serve to twist the woollen threads together. 

Mr. Piggot, who gives much the best description of Persian 
manufactures which we have met with, thus refers to certain 
other artistic and industrial productions for which the country 
is celebrated :— 


‘Mohammed forbade his followers to make the likeness of living 
things ; but the Shiahs do not consider that this prohibition refers 
to pictures, and the Persian palaces are accordingly adorned with 
frescoes, generally illustrating court life of a previous period. Un- 
fortunately, Persian artists do not understand perspective, and there- 
fore their skill in the manipulation of colours is not seen to the best 
advantage. Sculpture, of course, they do not allow, but it is interest- 
ing to notice in their paintings some of the same principles observable 
in ancient Persian scalptures. For example, in the painting where the 
king is represented, he is delineated as of great size compared with 
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his courtiers, and when Europeans are introduced they are also made 
of smaller proportions than the Persians. This system of indicating 
royalty by size is a prominent feature of ancient Persian sculpture. 
Some of the kalmdans, or pen cases, made of papier maché, are often 
exquisitely ornamented with miniature paintings. Small articles are 
also made of a wooden mosaic work or marquetry, like our Tunbridge 
ware. But it is perhaps in enamelling that the Persian artificer 
displays most artistic taste. This is chiefly applied to the heads or 
bowls of kaleons, which are generally of gold, silver, or copper. The 
devices on these are often of great beauty.’ 


The Caspian provinces, from their great fertility and varied 
produce, seem to offer the fairest prospect of increased wealth to 
the kingdom. The climate of Mazanderan is very similar to 
that of Lower Bengal, and the province resembles it in its 
natural productions. Rice and cotton could be cultivated to a 
great extent, and the forests are rich in valuable timber. An 
enterprising Frenchman lately explored the district successfully 
in search of walnut trees, the wood of which, from its great 
consumption in ornamental furniture, has become very scarce 
in Europe. Dense jungles cover large portions of this province, 
and, like those of Bengal, they harbour tigers and wild boars. 

Large quantities of sturgeon are caught in the rivers which 
enter the Caspian, and caviare and isinglass are prepared and 
exported by the Russians, in whose hands the fisheries chiefly 
are. This is a source of wealth from which Persia has as 
yet derived scarcely any advantage. 

Numerous references have been made from time to time to 
the mineral wealth of Persia, which has, up to the present 
time, remained almost entirely undeveloped. The district of 
Karadagh abounds in copper and iron, which are procurable to 
an amount almost unlimited. The iron ore is reputed to be so 
pure that the mountains may be almost said to consist of that 
metal. Within thirty miles of Tehran coal can be obtained in 
abundance for the cost of working it. These mines have 
hitherto been neglected, as charcoal and wood are in general 
use as fuel, but the introduction of railways, and the probable 
influx of European artisans in connection with Baron Reuter’s 
concession, will doubtless effect a considerable change, by gradu- 
ally accustoming the people to the consumption of a cheaper 
fuel, for any further destruction of forests for the production 
of charcoal is greatly to be deprecated. 

The famous turquoise mines in the province of Khorasan, the 
only mines from which these stones are now to be obtained, 
have been worked for centuries, and the district is covered for 
miles with the refuse. The cost of working has been constantly 
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increasing, but the rubbish on being sifted is still found pro- 
ductive. Dark blue is the colour preferred, and the inferior 
stones are made into rings, which find a ready sale among the 
Arabs. The most valuable stones are either purchased by 
Persian nobles or exported to Europe. The mines must be 
of great antiquity; for the Greek historians represent their 
countrymen as being struck with admiration at the sump- 
tuous gold armour of the Persians, richly ornamented with 
these beautiful stones. Persian lapidaries are said to be very 
expert in inlaying them, but they are apt to cut designs and 
inscriptions upon them to conceal natural imperfections. The 
stones which Sir John Charden saw in the treasury of Ispahan 
astonished him equally by their quantity and beauty; he saw 
vast numbers in their rough state, piled high on the floors, 
like heaps of grain ; while the polished specimens filled innu- 
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. merable bags, weighing from 45 to 50 lbs. each. It has always 


been the custom for the best stones to be presented to the Shah. 

The imports to Persia consist chiefly of cotton goods, broad- 
cloth, hardware, sugar and tea; but the broadcloth, which formed 
an important article in the early trade of the East India Company 
with Persia, is now supplied wholly by Germany. Hardware is 
chiefly obtained from the foundries and manufactories of Russia. 
It is said to be of a very rude and inferior workmanship, but its 
cheapness recommends it to Persian buyers. The consumption 
of Manchester goods is considerable. Novelty of design is much 
sought after, and indeed each season requires a fresh variety. 
Cheapness is indispensable, but it can only be attained by the 
sacrifice of quality. A few years ago when the chintz goods 
imported from England were found to be very inferior both in 
texture and colour the merchants of Tabreez presented a petition 
to the Shah begging him to remonstrate with the British 
Government for permitting such manufactures to be sent into 
the country. ‘As early as the year 1849,’ says the Consul-General 
of Persia, ‘Mr. Consul Stevens called the attention of the Man- 
‘ chester Commercial Association to the inferior quality of the 
‘ British cotton goods exported to Persia, and represented that 
‘ unless the manufacturers discontinued supplying such, British 
‘ prints would gradually fall into disuse, and be superseded by 
‘ the fabrics of the country.’ In reply it was stated, ‘That no 
‘ deception whatever was practised with reference to the goods 
‘ in question, it being a matter of perfect notoriety to the trade 
‘ generally that the printed and other cotton goods supplied to 
‘the Persian market were of a most inferior quality, and that 
‘ they must continue to be so was equally obvious, unless remu- 
‘nerating prices were paid to the manufacturers where better 
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‘articles were required.’ A merchant, of the highest respect- 


ability, largely engaged in the Persian trade, remarked at the 
same time— 


‘The producers of goods at Manchester for the} Persian market 
formerly sent out good qualities both in cloth and printing, up to the 
year 1844-45, since which period some exporters commenced sending 
out inferior goods, and the Persian buyérs gave them a preference on 
account of their cheapness; heavy losses being sustained by holders 
and parties continuing to ship good qualities, the buyers refusing to 
pay the difference in proportion to the relative value of the goods, all 
importers were forced to unite in sending out goods of inferior qua- 
lities and prints of loose colour. The low prices having produced 
increased consumption, the exports have been proportionately aug- 
mented to a very considerable extent. Notwithstanding the very low 
prices, the Persian buyers are still wanting the goods cheaper and 
cheaper ; and exporters, in order to meet the demand, have been 
obliged to send out worse and worse qualities every year. It follows, 
therefore, that as long as they refuse to pay the value of better qua- 
lities of goods, the existing evil cannot be remedied.’ * 


- The above seems to afford a satisfactory explanation of the 
practice of which our manufacturers have been frequently 
accused of sending out inferior goods to foreign countries, the 
fact being that for certain markets such goods only can be 
exported with any hope of a remunerative return. British 
manufactures intended for the Persian market are generally 
shipped from Liverpool to Constantinople, and conveyed thence 
to Trebizond; or from London by the Russian company’s 
steamers to Poti, in Georgia. All imported and exported goods 
are subject in Persia to a single duty of 5 per cent. 

The chief cause of the inelastic character of the Persian trade is 
the want of staple exports. The generally heavy balance against 
Persia must accordingly be paid in coin, and the country is 
thus becoming drained of its specie. The distances to be tra- 
versed, moreover, are so great, and the mode of transport is so 
tardy and expensive that, with the exception of silk, few Persian 
products can at present be profitably placed in European mar- 
kets. It is only in the neighbourhood of the chief towns, or 
near the caravan roads, that farmers and proprietors grow more 
corn than is necessary for their own consumption; and it not 
unfrequently happens that the occupier only reaps what he 
requires for the wants of his household and permits his cattle 
to feed on the remainder, for he can find no market for any 
surplus produce. 


* ‘Report by Her Majesty’s Consuls on British Trade Abroad.’ 
Part IT., 1873. 
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There is no apparent reason why a country abounding in 
grapes of the finest quality should be unable to produce good 
wine. That of Shiraz has indeed a wide reputation, and the 
wine of Ispahan is said to be but little inferior. The Persians 
have the credit of being extremely fond of wine, and in all the 
chief towns a large quantity is annually stored, which certainly 
cannot be intended for the sole use of Armenians and Europeans. 
The manufacture as at present conducted is of the rudest kind, 
the bunches of grapes being collected without selection or the 
removal of unsound fruit, are thrown into presses, and the juice 
is trodden out by naked feet. Being generally used too soon, 
the common wines of Persia are said to be neither wholesome 
nor palatable. The Persian nobility certainly prefer European 
wines to their own, although few are willing to incur the expense 
of importing them. On public occasions the Persian nobles and 
gentry for obvious reasons refrain from wine, but are said to 
indemnify themselves in private for this restraint. Count 
Gobineau, for some time secretary of the French legation at 
Tehran, has ungallantly, and we believe unjustly, accused the 
ladies of Persia of generally leaving the dinner-table in a 
muddled condition—a reflection which drew upon the Count 
the marked displeasure of the present Shah, 

The monarchs of the Suffairan dynasty are believed to have 
freely indulged their taste for wine, and their subjects partook 
more openly than at present of the forbidden enjoyment. Ina 
picture belonging to one of the royal palaces of Ispahan the 
Shah, who resided in that capital three hundred years ago, is 
represented as entertaining his refugee guest, Humaiyun, the 
son and successor of Baber when he was driven out of India. 
The courtiers are seated in a circle, and wine flasks and drink- 
ing cups are not wanting. In another picture, the great Shah 
Abbas himself is represented as engaged with the Turkish 
ambassador at a drinking bout; the Turkish and Persian 
courtiers are carousing side by side, and some of them are 
pourtrayed in a state of advanced intoxication. 

The Persian army, although not large, is capable if well 
organized of becoming a very respectable force. Service is 
compulsory. There is no regular cavalry, with the excep- 
tion of the body-guard of the Shah; but 50,000 irregular 
horse are available in time of war. These troops are on much 
the same footing as the Cossacks of the Caucasus. ‘The govern- 
ment allows each man seven tomans (about £2 18s. 4d.) towards 
supplying his horse, arms, and equipment. The artillery con- 
sists of 30 well-equipped field guns, and some smaller pieces 
mounted on camels. The infantry battalions are from 800 to 
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1,000 strong. Each battalion is called by the name of the dis- 
trict from which its ranks are drawn. There are seventy-one 
battalions, each commanded by an officer with a rank corre- 
sponding to that of a major, with eight captains, eight licute- 
nants and eight sub-lieutenants under him. The physique of 
the men is said to be good, they march well, and are very orderly 
in their conduct. No irregular troops, whether Koords, Arabs, 
Affghans, or Turkomans, says Colonel Shiel, who was some years 
ago employed in organizing the Persian army, can contend with 
the disciplined forces of Persia. 

The position of Persia with respect to our Indian empire has 
always pointed her out as our natural ally in the East. We 
have interests in common; and whatever conduces to the 
strength of Persia must be advantageous to England. The pro- 
gress of Russia in Central Asia, bringing her as it does by con- 
stantly advancing steps nearer to the Indian frontier, has been 
thought to justify the anxiety of this country ; but it is scarcely 
worthy of a nation which has appropriated India and a large por- 
tion of the world besides, to display any petty jealousy of Russian 
progress in that part of the globe. By systematic insults and 
affronts, by imprisoning peaceful merchants, and even reducing 
them to slavery, the Khan of Khiva had multiplied his offences 
towards the Russian government until punishment and redress 
were inevitable. There was nothing in the character of the 
Khan or in his acts to call for forbearance, and he has been 
treated accordingly. He is now reduced to the condition of a 
Russian vassal. His position as an hereditary ruler gives him 
a certain utility in the administration of the government, there- 
fore instead of being removed he is permitted, while acknow- 
ledging himself ‘ the obedient servant of the emperor of all the 
Russias,’ to remain at Khiva with only the semblance of 
power. He renounces his sovereign rights of making war and 
peace, and is not allowed even to regulate his commercial rela- 
tions with his neighbours; and the most populous and fertile 
portion of the Khanate has been annexed to Russia, to be forth- 
with transferred to Bokhara. 

This treaty, although a partial departure from the diplomatic 
declaration made by Russia on entering upon the Khivan cam- 
paign, will undoubtedly confer immense benefits upon the 
Khanate of Khiva by the establishment of a Russian protectorate 
in that country ; but commercial rather than political objects 
are believed to be the actuating motives of the Central Asiatic 
policy of Russia. It is to be regretted that a spirit of exclu- 
siveness should characterize it, but it is proper to take into 
consideration the narrow and unenlightened views of her manu- 
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facturers who have long looked forward to obtaining a monopoly 
of the trade of Central Asia. Neither should it be forgotten that 
Central Asia is capable of greatly increasing its production of 
raw cotton of which Russia is much in need, and that she is thus 
actuated by a powerful economical motive for extending her 
influence in that direction, and for availing herself of any fair 
opportunity, even of obtaining an increase of territory. We 
have seen it stated that, out of a population of fifty-five millions, 
two-thirds of the Russian people are clothed chiefly in cotton, 
sheep-skins being of course used in winter as an outer covering. 
The acquisition by Russia under the recent treaty of the exclu- 
sive use of the great river of Central Asia, is of more serious im- 
portance than any accession of territory could be in that part of 
the world. ‘ Russian steamers and other ships will,’ in the lan- 
guage of the treaty, ‘enjoy the right of free navigation of the 
river’ (Oxus), ‘and the said right will belong exclusively to the 
said ships.’ Khivese vessels, therefore, will in future only be 
able to navigate the Oxus by permission of the Russian authorities, 
Although by a recent treaty with Bokhara Bokharese vessels, 
whether belonging to the government or private owners, are 
admitted to the free navigation of the river, Russian merchants 
have the right to construct harbours on its banks, and the 
government of Bokhara is made responsible for their security. 
There is nothing now to prevent Russian gunboats from ascend- 
ing the Oxus up to the Affghan frontier—an event likely to be 
accomplished by the exploring expedition ordered for the present 
ear. 
rs The importance of Khiva in reference to any possible aggres- 
sion of Russia upon India has probably been exaggerated. An 
advance from Khiva would necessitate the passage of the tremen- 
dous defiles of the Hindoo Koosh before the forces of Russia could 
debouche into the plains of India; and these passes, held as they 
certainly would be by British troops, form a barrier which a 
Russian force ought to find insurmountable. From Bokhara and 
Khokand there are roads through Cabul and Khasgar, but the 
first if taken would require the passage of the Khibur, and the 
other the Bolan Pass. The difficulties of the Khibur Pass have 
been practically experienced by our own troops, and they would 
be too great for any army that had not first secured the neutrality 
or the assistance of the neighbouring mountain tribes. The 
Bolan Pass is well known to Affghan and Indian merchants, but 
the passage of an army with its impedimenta through its deep 
defiles is unlikely ever to be attempted in the face of enemies 
prepared to oppose every step of its progress. 
here is another quarter, however, from which a Russian 
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invasion of India might be attempted, which does not appear to 
have received as much attention as it deserves, and which pos- 
sesses the advantage of presenting a base of operations where 
hostile preparations could be matured with comparative secrecy. 
The harbour of Ashurada, to which reference has before been 
made, is most advantageously situated on the Caspian for the 
organization of an army of invasion. To the east, and almost 
parallel with Astarabad are mountain passes, practicable at all 
seasons, and presenting no difficulties, with no formidable moun- 
tain tribes for their defenders, and leading direct to the table- 
lands of Persia. A force collected at Ashurada might easily 
occupy Astarabad, and then march eastward on Herat. From 
Herat to Kurachi there are roads both by Candahar and by 
Eastern Beloochistan which would be available. The distance 
from the Caspian to Peshin in the Kej valley, within 400 miles of 
Kurachi, exceeds 2,000 miles, and portions of desert would 
have to be traversed, but mountain defiles and mountain warfare 
would be avoided. The political and military considerations 
which suggest the maintenance of friendly vuln with the 
Affghan government and people are even more applicable to 
Persia, which in any attempt to invade India through her 
territory would be a most valuable ally if prepared to place her 
whole force at the disposition of a British general. The con- 
uest of India by Russia would imply the annexation of Persia, 
and the obliteration of one of the most ancient monarchies of the 
East from the map of the world. 

It was natural and becoming that no reference should have 
been made by the public press during the recent visit of the 
Shah to the war in which England was engaged with Persia 
in 1857. This brief interruption of the friendly relations 
which had hitherto subsisted between the two countries was 
caused by the attitude which Persia had incautiously assumed 
with respect to Herat soon after the commencement of the war 
between England and Russia in 1854. 

It is now well known that Russia previously to her aggression 
upon Turkey in 1853, had solicited Persia to join her in her 
designs upon that country. Russia proposed that Persia should 
invade the Turkish territory contiguous to her own, and under- 
took to guarantee, at the conclusion of a peace, all the conquests 
which she might make. The Persian Grand Vizier on the other 
hand proposed to the governments of France and England to 
co-operate with them in the war, as Persia might possibly thus 
succeed in wresting from Russia her long lost territories in the 
Caucasus. The Shah at first assented to this policy, but subse- 
quently changed his mind. However, the allies, feeling that 
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they could not effectually protect Persia if she went to war with 
Russia, recommended her to remain neutral, Soon after the 
war commenced and the state of the British army in the Crimea 
became known to Persia, her government thinking that England 
had already enough upon her hands, conceived the design of 
securing Herat, which it had long desired to possess. The 
Shah accordingly ordered his troops to march upon that place, 
and take possession of the fortress. Diplomatic relations between 
England and Persia were immediately broken off by the retire- 
ment of the British minister from Tehran. The aggression on 
the part of Persia was quite unjustifiable, for the government of 
that country had in January, 1853, concluded a treaty with the 
i | British minister, stipulating never to attempt to occupy Herat, 
| unless troops from Cabul, or Kandahar, or any foreign country, 
ie should first invade that principality. 

if A proclamation was forthwith issued by the Governor-General 
hi of India in Council declaring war against Persia, and stating 
: the reasons for that measure. A force was immediately assembled 
for an expedition into that country, having the port of Bushire 
| in the Persian Gulf for its base of operations. The command 
: was taken by Lieutenant-General Outram, who had under him 
q four regiments of native infantry, two European regiments, 
.. three regiments of native cavalry, and eighteen guns. A prompt 
advance was made from Bushire by this little army, which 
marched forty-six miles in forty-one hours, but at its approach 
a Persian force of 8,000 men retired, hastily abandoning its 
entrenchments. A few days afterwards the Persians who 
advanced in order of battle were attacked by the British force 
and completely routed, leaving 700 men dead on the field. 

The scene then changed to a combined naval and milita 
attack upon the town of Mohamra, which was taken with little 
loss. A flotilla was soon afterwards despatched up the Karoon 
river in pursuit of the retreating Persians, the town of Ahivaz 
was taken, but the Persian army being in full retreat the expedi- 
tion returned to Mohamra. Jy this time the Persian govern- 
ment had become convinced of its mistake, and overtures for 
peace were made, which resulted in the treaty of Paris, signed 
on the 4th of March, 1857. By this treaty Persia bound her- 
self to withdraw her troops from Herat, and to abandon all her 
pretensions to the possession of that place. Although the small 
Persian force, which was thus brought into collision with 
British troops, succumbed, as might be expected, to superior 
prowess and discipline, it is not therefore to be inferred that 
the army of Persia is not possessed of some high military 
qualities. A very obstinate battle was fought between the 
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Persians and Russians in August, 1827, at Adbaran. The 
Persians fought most gallantly ; and although defeated, they 
inflicted a very severe loss on their opponents. Two Persian 
battalions charged two battalions of the Russian guard and 
were completely victorious in the encounter. In this battle 
1,200 Russians were killed, and Krasowsky, the general com- 
manding, was severely wounded.* 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the government of Persia may 
never again give that of England cause for hostile proceedings 
against her, but that they will proceed hand in hand in the 
march of Asiatic improvement, and in the peaceful development 
of the resources of the great countries committed to their charge. 

Diplomatic intercourse between Persia and Great Britain has 
been carried on at times through the Foreign Office and at others 
by the India Office. It was proposed by Lord Malmesbury, in 
1858, to Lord Stanley to place the Persian mission which had been 
previously appointed by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs again 
under the India Office, and in this arrangement Lord Stanley 
concurred, In 1859 Lord Russell proposed to place it again 
under the Foreign Office, to which Sir Charles Wood, then 
Secretary of State for India, assented, and thus it remains. But 
it seems obvious that any diplomatic questions which might arise 
between the two countries would be better understood, and more 
satisfactorily settled, by ministers of large Asiatic rather than 
European experience, and they should therefore be nominated 
by the Secretary of State for India, rather than by the British 
minister for Foreign affairs. The practice of making expensive 

resents to the court of Tehran was abandoned in 1860, and it 
ed to the resignation of Sir Henry Rawlinson, then minister at 
that court. A similar custom had previously been abandoned in 
Turkey, China, and Japan, and it has been found that nei her 
the dignity nor the influence of Great Britain has suffered in 
consequence. 

The finances of Persia demand a few remarks. Extensive as 
the Shah’s dominions are, his revenue is probably less than that 
of the smallest state in Europe, and it is surprising that a coun- 
try of such limited available resources should be able to maintain 
even the semblance of royalty. Persia has not yet acquired any 
standing in the money markets of Europe, and the public expen- 
diture during the last Shah’s reign is understood to have greatly 
exceeded the revenue. His present majesty is said to be in the 
habit of locking closely into the public accounts, and is quite as 
conversant with official details as any of his ministers. 


* «History of Persia,’ by Markham, p. 395. 
NO. CXVIII, DD 
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The land revenue is the chief resource of the Persian govern- 
ment, and the impost is, as in India, essentially a tax varying 
with the productiveness of the land, if no fixed settlement has 
been made. 

The following letter addressed by a Persian nobleman to the 
British minister at Tehran, some years ago, exposes the chie 
defects of Persian administration :— 


‘Persia was once a great and powerful kingdom. Why has it 
ceased to be so? With every natural advantage, a fine climate, a 
fruitful soil, an active and intelligent population, why has Persia not 
only stood still, but even declined, while other nations are fast 
increasing in power and resources? I will not quote India, with its 
immense army, its enormous commerce, its railways, its telegraphs. 
Turkey. however, is a fair parallel with Persia, from the similarity of 
manners, religion, and race. A few years ago they were both in the 
same condition; but at this moment there is as much difference 
bettveen the two countries as there is between Turkey and one ot the 
great powers of Europe. There must be a reason for the decay visible 
in Persia, and that reason can only be found in bad government —bad 


~ government in civil affairs, and bad government in the affairs of the 


army. 

‘ A national reform is a work of time and gradual amelioration ; but 
there are some flagrant abuses, the immediate correction of which 
would be a boon to the people, and greatly strengthen the power of 
the government. 

‘The sources of vexation and oppression which touch most nearly 
the population at large, particularly the peasant class, are, perhaps, 
the mohessil (tax-collector) and seoarsat (provisions levied from the 
people gratuitously). Almost every transaction of the government is 
performed through a mohessil, and every mohessil is a tyrant, an 
oppressor—in general a thorough ruffian The Shah sends his mohessil 
to the governor of the province, the latter thereupon despatches his 
mohessil to the governor of towns and districts, and then finally to 
each separate village. It is here at its lowest stage that the system 
works so grievously. The mohessi] makes himself lord and master of 
the village. and every one bows down to his caprices. -It is true that 
the Persian peasant pays his taxes with hesitation, and that compul- 
sion is often necessary to enforce payment. But what is the cause of 
this reluctance? He fears if he did not counterfeit poverty and in- 
ability to meet the demands made on him, he would be thought rich, 
and become a mark for extortion. Let him but feel secure trom 
arbitrary exactions, and it will be his interest to pay his taxes with- 
out delay.’ 


To these facts we are enabled to add, on the best authority, 
that relief during the recent famine had to be bestowed in bread 
or rice, for if money was given the farmers of the revenue and 
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tax collectors immediately came down upon the poor starving 
peasantry and insisted upon having it to the last farthing. 

There are no banks in Persia, and therefore no regular means 
of transmitting money from place to place. This is more parti- 
cularly felt from the condition of the coinage. There are two 
gold pieces, the toman (value 8s. 4d.), and half toman, but they 
are little used. The money in circulation consists of the kiran 
(10d.), and the quarter kiran, both of which are silver; but the 
Persian who can save a few kirans hoards and buries them in 
the ground. The country is thus deprived of a large amount of 
capital which, if confidence existed, might give lite and energy 
to commerce and agriculture. 

The collection of the customs was to be handed over to Baron 
Reuter on the 21st of March, 1874. As hitherto managed there 
has been a total absence of system in this department. The 
impression seems to prevail that the revenue obtained from 
custom duties has little more than covered the cost of its collec- 
tion, and the interest of the government has been most seriously 
affected by the enormous extent to which smuggling is carried 
on, by means of bribery, in every part of the Shah’s dominions, 

The opposition of the Mollahs of Persia fearing the decay 
of their influence from European reforms, is to be expected ; 
but we believe the influence of the priesthood, who are 
understood to be strongly opposed to Baron Reuter and his plans, 
has been for some years on the decline. The recent European 
experience of the Shah will probably tend to make him more 
independent of their opinion. On this subject the remarks of 
the British Consul-General are well worthy of attention :— 

‘All Persians,’ he says, ‘ concerned in the advancement of their coun- 
try, have to struggle continually against the opposition of a bigoted, 
interested, and powerful faction. Whether it be the improvement of 
the currency, the importation of grain, the introduction of Kuropean 
capital for local improvements, it is sure to meet with the oi ganized 
opposition of a certain class, supported generally by the priesthood, 
who foresee that the contemplated measures will curtail indirectly 
their peculations for the future. 

‘The prospects of the country seem at present more ho; eful. The 
chiefs of the present administration, warned by the terrible mortality 
which followed three consecutive years of famine and pestilence, have 
at length turned their attention towards improving the meaus of com- 
munication between different provinces of the kingdom, and jp» oviding 
a more abundant supply of water ; casting aside the timid and jealous 
prejudices which have hitherto characterized every measure emanating 
from the Persian court, they have accepted the assistance of European 
capitalists, and consented that their country shall be saved by the 
hands of strangers.’ 
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The first introduction of new ideas intoan Asiatic State is 
always pregnant either with good or with evil. The nation may 
by its arrogance and conceit render all efforts for its improve- 
ment vain; but the willing reception of European axioms, 
and an acquiescence in the guidance of enlightened men, may 
give such an impulse to the social, economical, and political 
life of the people as will lead to a combination of all that is 
worth preserving in the old civilization, with all that is elevating 
in the new. Persia has hitherto been shut out, by its geogra- 
phical position, from much intercourse with Europe, but the form 
of Mahometanism prevailing there is, as we have before observed, 
essentially flexible ; the task of the reformer will therefore be more 
easy than in countries where the ignorance or fanaticism of the 
people is but too ready to oppose the policy of any government 
more advanced and enlightened than themselves. 

To raise Persia even to the level of Turkey must we fear be 
a work of time. But one lesson the Shah must assuredly have 
learnt from his visit to Europe. He cannot fail to have dis- 
covered that nations are prosperous, respected, and strong in 
proportion only as they are self-reliant, energetic, and well 
governed. If Persia aspires to emulate the progress of Europe 
her sovereign can now at least put her in the way. If the duties 
of government are honestly and efficiently discharged the 
pursuits of peace will be undertaken with confidence and hope. 
There is no other magic but industry by which a people can 
be rendered opulent and great. This is the true talisman which 
will reveal to the Persians the hidden treasures of tneir country. 


Arr. IV.—Provision for Public Worship in Large Towns. 


(1.) The Census of Religious Worship and Mr. Horace Mann’s 
Report. 1851 

(2.) The Report of the Lords Commissioners on Spiritual In- 
struction and Worship in the Metropolis and the Mining and 
Manufacturing Districts. 1858. 

(3.) Statistical Supplements of the ‘ Nonconformist’ Newspaper on 
the Provision for Public Worship in the Cities and Boroughs 
of England and Wales, October 20th, November 5th, and 
December 4th, 1872; January 8th and December 17th, 
1873. 


Ir may be said, without exaggeration, that the year 1851 hegan 
a new era in the ecclesiastical history of this country. At the 
suggestion of Major Graham, the then Registrar-General, Her 
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Majesty’s Government, of which Lord John Russell was the 
head, had, in the preceding year, induced Parliament to agree 
that Returns of Public Religious Worship in England and 
Wales should be added to the customary statistics at the 
Decennial Census of the population in 1851. The task of 
arranging these elaborate returns was entrusted to Mr. Horace 
Mann, whose masterly and exhaustive report and copious tabular 
statements were published early in 1854. The results thus given 
to the world created a profound impression. For the first time 
was revealed in an authentic form, and on official authority, the 
actual provision made in England and Wales for public worship 
by all denominations, the extent of religious destitution, and the 
marvellous growth and extent of Nonconformity. As having a 
bearing upon subsequent statements, it may be expedient tc 
refresh the memories of our readers by stating in a few words the 
broad deductions from the Religious Census of 1851. It was 
then shewn that the total provision made for public worship was 
equal to the wants of 49 per cent. of the community ; that about 
five and a quarter millions who might have attended public 
worship on the Census Sunday did not do so; that of the actual 
sittings, the Established Church provided 52:1 per cent., and all 
other religious bodies together 47-9 per cent. ; that the number 
of worshippers in the Church of England places of worship on 
Census Sunday was 519 per cent. of the whole, and in chapels 
48°1 per cent.; but that at the most numerously attended service 
the proportions were 46°7 and 53:3 per cent. respectively. 
These returns, which pointed to such startling and unexpected 
conclusions, were for many months the subject of exciting contro- 
versy. Zealous champions of the Anglican Church refused to 
accept them as a fair criterion of the relative proportions and 
usefulness of the Establishment and the outside denominations. 
They invented all kinds of recondite theories to explain away 
the significance of the statistics, and several members of the 
Episcopal Bench openly pronounced them to be of no value. 
These strenuous efforts to decry Mr. Mann’s deductions were 
only partially successful. The utmost ingenuity of partisans 
could not remove the popular conviction that Church and 
Dissent provided for the spiritual needs of the population in 
nearly equal proportions, and that about one-third of the com- 
munity neglected to avail themselves of either. We may further 
remark in passing that the Census of Religious Worship for 
1851 was the indirect means of promoting a religious revival of 
a very wholesome and abiding character. Earnest Christian 
men were shocked at the revelations it made of the spiritual 
wants of our large town populations, and still more at the 
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evidence thus afforded of the neglect of religious ordinances 
by the majority of the working classes—-the most numerous 
section of the community. Both in the Church of England 
and outside its pale not only was there increased activity in 
the multiplication of places of worship, but in creating and 
setting in action such irregular missionary agencies as were 
adapted to reach the numerous class of absenters from public 
worship, and overcome their alienation from Christian institu- 
tions. The sense of responsibility in the matter became so 
general, that in the spring of 1858 the House of Lords appointed 
a Select Committee ‘to inquire into the deficiency of means of 
‘ spiritual instruction and places of divine worship in the metro- 
‘ polis and in other populous districts of England and Wales, 
‘ especially in the mining and manufacturing districts ; and to 
‘consider the fittest means of meeting the difficulties of the 
‘case.’ The report of this committee, of which eight dignitaries 
of the Church were appointed members, is a great curiosity. The 
startling facts of the Religious Census, which had been before the 
country only four years, were completely ignored, except in so 
far as they ‘fforded a general basis for the inquiry; and at one 
of the earliest sittings of the committee it was decided, with a 
perversity that borders on the ludicrous, to limit the investiga- 
tion to the Church of England! Save a casual reference to 
‘all the denominations’ at the outset of the report, it contained 
no indications that there are Dissenters in existence. The 
evidence was given by clergymen alone; no Nonconformist— 
not even the serviceable ‘Mr. Toulmin Smith ’—was examined ; 
and all the estimates and conclusions were based on the theory 
that there was but one Church in England and Wales, and that 
all spiritual provision outside of it went for nothing, albeit Lord 
Shaftesbury was a member of this notable committee. More 
clergy, with more adequate clerical incomes, more endowments, a 
better distribution of Church property, and ‘increased facilities 
for providing churches ’—this was the burden of their lordships’ 
report, which, so far as we know, was innocent of practical 
results. ‘The inquiry and its conclusions were, in fact, nothing 
better than asorry burlesque. The report, however, contains one 
redeeming sentence :—‘ We are not prepared, for obvious reasons, 
to recommend any application for a grant of public money.’ 
We recall an incident which, for the credit of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, cannot too soon be forgotten, to illustrate 
the spirit of gross unfairness which is engendered by monopoly. 
It was a sure omen that the Religious Census of 1851—the first 
of its kind, and prolific of good to all religious bodies—was, so far 
as bishops and peers were concerned, to be the last. When in 
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1860 it became necessary to arrange for another census, the 
Episcopal Bench resolutely declined to support any proposal 
for ascertaining the provision made for public worship; and 
Lord Palmerston’s Government weakly lent themselves to the 
discreditable scheme of a census of religious profession. ‘ Dis- 
creditable’ may seem a strong word for describing a proce: 3 
carried out with general concurrence in other free countries, 
such as the United States and Australia. Why, then, did the 
lan suggested by the Episcopal Bench, and accepted by Sir 

. Cornewall Lewis and the Government, arouse so strung a 
feeling of opposition throughout the country? Simply because 
its main object was political, and not statistical. It would have 
answered none of those really useful purposes which were sub- 
served by the census of 1851, and which would have been of 
increasing value as an external test of religious progress during 
the decade, if it had been repeated with proper safeguards in 
181. It was not then denied, nor should we now question, 
that an ecclesiastical plébiscitum, however deceptive, would be 
highly favourable to a church which enjoys all the prestige of 
State support and favour, which wields paramount social in- 
fluence, and on the side of which is arrayed the entire squire- 
archy of the kingdom. This seemingly innocent statistical 
proposal was, in reality, an insidious attempt to wrest a popular 
verdict in favour of the State Church, though only a few years 
before it had been ascertained that nearly one-third of the 
population held aloof from all religious bodies. ‘lhe instincts 
ot Dissenters discerned the artifice, and their resolute opposition 
frustrated it. Sir George Lewis was obliged to admit that Mr. 
Baines and his ‘twenty legions’ were too much for him, and 
the scheme of a census of religious profession was dropped. 
The authorities of the Church, aided by Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, failed in their Napoleonic device, but they were 
strong enough to defeat a repetition of the census of religious 
worship as desired by Nonconformists. 

The sharp conflict of 1860 settled this controversy once for 
all—at all events, till there is no longer a dominant church 
which is necessarily jealous of any movement, however harml>ss 
or beneficial, that may tend to weaken its exclusive claims. ‘If 
‘ you will not allow a religious census on our basis, you shall not 
‘have one on yours,’ is the decision of the Episcopal Bench. When 
1870 came round, a feeble attempt was made by Mr. Bruce, the 
then Home Secretary, to devise some means of overcoming 
objections on either side, and a proposal was made for an 
ecclesiastical census by both methods. But his well-meaning 
suggestion was not accepted, and, indeed, deserved to fail. For 
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ourselves, we must distinctly express our conviction that, in the 
present circumstances of this country, a cen us of religious pro- 
fession would be ‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare,’ and that 
it would be wrested by social influence and a State-created 
ecclesiastical machinery to decide—and on an utterly false 
basis—a question which should be settled in the polling booth 
and in Parliament With the Nonconformist we believe that 
such an inquiry into religious opinion, which the Government 
has no right to make, would, if again proposed, be as strenuously 
resisted by the Free Churches of England as in 1860. Nor by 
them alone; for we are loth to think that sincere Churchmen 
would care to accept the temporary aid of the non-church-going 
population to swell the supporters of an Establishment which, for 
all practical purposes, they repudiate. To try the two plans in 
combination would only make ‘confusion worse confounded,’ 
and we are glad it was not attempted. It may suffice to add that 
the one has been tried, and if not a perfect apparatus, it has 
been productive of beneficial results; but it was too faithful a 
record to suit the views of our authorities in Church and State. 
The other is simply an ingenious device for evolving partisan 
conclusions, and would be utterly useless for statistical or 
religious purposes. 

Happily, the census of public worship taken in 1851 cannot 
be me Though our statesmen and prelates may unite to 
prevent it from being tested by subsequent inquiry, Mr. Mann’s 
able report and analysis are a true and conspicuous land- 
mark in the ecclesiastical history of this country, and form a 
solid basis on which ofhers may build. In the hope of doing 
something to frustrate the manifest intention of the veto put by 
the Government and Parliament upon the demand for further 
information as to the religious resources of the country, the 
Nonconformist decided to secure by private enterprise some por- 
tion of the statistics which the authorities in Church and State 
had peremptorily refused. The first instalment of tables was 
somes in a special supplement of that paper on the 15th of 

ovember, 1865, and embraced the thirty-six parishes of the 
metropolis. It is not necessary to detail the results of that 
inquiry, especially as they were fully anal\zed in an article 
which appeared in the British Quarterly Review for April, 1866.* 
We may, however, state the broad conclusions—which showed 
that for a population of 3,015,494 there were at that date 1,316 


* This article, with the whole of the statistical tables as an appendix, 
were subsequently published in a pamphlet form, by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, from whom, we believe, it may still be obtained. 
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places of worship, with 917,895 sittings, being adequate to the 
spiritual wants of 30-4 per cent. of the inhabitants of the metro- 
politan area, exclusive of the provision made by preaching 
rooms, city mission stations, theatres, public halls, &c. In the 
fourteen years from 1851 to 1865, 219 places of worship, with 
accommodation for 219,346 persons, were erected—an increase, 
as compared with population, of only 2 per cent. Of the 
entire sittings the Established Church supplied 57 per cent., 
and all other religious bodies 43 per cent. rival 2 enough 
the publication of these returns excited very little public atten- 
tion. Church critivs, satisfied perhaps with the numerical 
preponderance of the Establishment in London, unable to gain- 
say information supplied from Episcopal sources, and standing 
in no great fear at that period of external assaults, were silent. 
The method pursued in obtaining the statistics was not im- 
pugned, nor their general accuracy challenged ;'ard or the 
whole the information was regarded as # vsetul contribution to 

It was not till the winter of 1872 that a further attempt 
was made to supply the lack of precise information as to what 
had been done to meet the spiritual wants of the community. 
Between October 23rd of that year and January 8th, 1873, the 
Nonconformist published, in four special supplements, the results 
of local inquiries into the provision for public worship made in 
the eighty-four largest cities and boroughs of England and 
Wales, which were supplemented last December by similar 
statistics relative to forty-one additional towns. For some such 
inquiry there was an imperative need, on political as well as 
on religious grounds. The results of the census of 1851 had 
begun to fade from recollection; and taking advantage of the 
absence of official information on the subject, the champions of 
the Church of England were active in enforcing its claims as 
a ‘national church,’ on the ground that it was growing in 
strength and numbers, by reason of the unprecedented erection 
of new places of worship, and that Nonconformity was con- 
spicuously on the decline, especially in the large centres of 
population. The leading organs of the press, which have 
generally a bias in favour of the Establishment, fostered the 
delusion, and the impression was wide-spread that the statistics 
of 1851 had lost all significance, in consequence of the pro- 
digious expansion of the Anglican Church during the interval. 
One of its most zealous supporters—Mr. Hubbard, now one of 
the M.P.’s for the City of London—presumed so far upon the 
_ absence of authentic facts as to assert, with cool effrontery, that 

‘instead of Dissenters having a majority, they only constitute 
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22 per cent. of the population.’ It may therefore be imagined 
that the appearance of the successive supplements of the Non- 
conformist, disclosing a state of things so entirely different, and 
the publication through the length and breadth of the land of 
the facts thus brought to light, excited everywhere the ire and 
denunciations of ardent Church defenders. This second labo- 
rious effort to obtain returns, which the Government had per- 
sistently refused, was received with a storm of indignant 
clamour and abuse from the Church journals, the Guardian 
excepted; and the unwitting compiler, whose work in 1865 
had been so provokingly ignored, now found himself obliged to 
buckle on his armour afresh, to do battle single-handed for his 
statistics in the columns of the Zimes, and with the innate con- 
sciousness that, in the estimation of no small portion of his 
assailants, he had been engaged in a criminal and fraudulent 
enterprise .To a-candic mind it might seem a little hard that 
official’ telative. to the provision for public worship 
baving been: persistertly:refused, an honest endeavour to throw 
some light on the subject should have been assailed with gross 
abuse and the reckless imputation of dishonourable motives. 
But the compiler of the statistics might have found some com- 

nsation for these attacks in the conviction that the value and 
importance of the facts he had laid before the public were to be 
gauged by the virulent attacks of heated partisans. The bolt, 
though not aimed directly against the supremacy of the so- 
called national church, must have reached its mark, judging 
from the outcry that followed. Not thanks, but studied obloquy 
was his reward for supplying the Church of England with 
long-desired information as to her present provision for public 
wership in our large towns, and her comparative progress since 
1851. If jealousy of the greater advance of Dissent inspired 
these anne attacks, it is but an additional illustration of the 
facility with which those who possess exclusive privileges— 
ecclesiastics in particular—become inspired with morbid anta- 
gonism against any persons who, directly or indirectly, challenge 
their claims. 

Reserving for subsequent vindication the substantial accuracy 
of the statistics which provoked this storm, we now proceed to 
indicate their drift and meaning. In these recent supplements 
the Nonconformist has dealt with 125 cities and boroughs, with 
an aggregate population of 6,545,999, in which it is almost 
superfluous to say is comprised (apart from the metropolis) the 
élite of the intelligence, enterprise, progressive thought, and active 
liberalism of the nation. Itis in these great centres of industrial 
England we should naturally expect to find the most striking 
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evidences of spiritual as well as intellectual life. And the 
returns before us amply justify this conclusion. For this great 
population of six and a-half millions, the total number of places 
of worship provided (including mission rooms) is 5,590, with 
3,010,778 sittings. The proportion of sittings to the population 
is therefore about 46 per cent., being in the aggregate 12 per 
cent. under the standard of sufficiency (58 per cent.), which 
statisticians, on the authority of Mr. Horace ties, accept as an 
adequate provision. How unequally this religious accommoda- 
tion is distributed will be gathered from the following table and 
explanation, given in the last special supplement of the Non- 
conformist :— 


Proportion oF Sittincs To 
. of Sitti 
Ist group, towns over 100,000 ‘ « 865 
between 50,000 and 100,000 . . 378 


» 20,000 and 50,000. . 50-0 
» 10,000 and 20,000 . . 


‘From this table it will be seen that spiritual destitution, so far as 
it is represented by the means of public worship, is largest in the 
greatest centres of population. Thus the towns with more than 
100.000 population, fall short of the accepted standard by 21-5, while 
towns with between 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants, have in the 
aggregate 7-8 per cent. more sittings than they need. There can be 
little doubt that as a rule the towns under 10,000 population, and 
rural parishes, will be found to be even better supplied with churches 
and chapels than the boroughs under review in these supplements.’ 


The ratio of increase in the means of public worship is a 
question of great interest, but, for a basis of comparison, we are 
unhappily obliged to go back to 1851, instead of being able, as 
ought to be the case, to estimate it every ten years. Omitting 
places from which no returns for 1851 are to be obtained—and 


they are all small places—it appears that in 112 towns, during 


the intervening twenty-two years, there were erected 1,721 places 
of worship, with 915,686 sittings, all of which were the outcome 
of religious zeal, inside and outside the Established Church. 
And although, as indicated above, the accommodation is very 


‘unequally distributed, the supply of places of worship has in the 


aggregute been 8:1 per cent. beyond the increase of the popula- 
tion. At this rate of progress there can be no fear that the 
spiritual wants of our town populations, so far as they are 
represented by churches and chapels, will not be amply met by 
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the voluntary agency of the several Christian denominations, 
I especially when it is remembered that these statistics necessarily 
Hy take no account of a variety of supplementary religious means, 
in the shape of town missions, theatre and cottage services, and 
out-door preaching. 
‘ It is quite possible that if the Nonconformist had at this point 
a stopped short in its comparisons, its conclusions would have 
; been accepted without demur, and that even those who osten- 
: 2 tatiously deride the voluntary principle in theory, but zealously 
( ie use it in practice, would have seen with silent satisfaction the 
a; evidence furnished of this remarkable expansion of religious 
.@ resources among the urban population of England and Wales. 
‘2 But so long as an Established, or so-called ‘ national ’ Church 
exists in these realms, exclusively recognised and favoured by 
the State, charged solely with the duty of providing for the 
spiritual wants of the community, and to a large extent main- 
; tained out of the public resources, a comparison of its work with 
that of the Free Churches, so far from being invidious, is 
; absolutely necessary, and involves problems of great moment 
for the people and their representatives in Parliament. The 
sum total of these statistics, as between Church and Dissent, is 
illustrated by the following table :— 


One Heunprep AND TWENTY-FIVE Towns OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


i a P. of Sittings, Percentage of 

‘ Worship. 1872-3. Sittings Supplied. 
: Established Church . . 1,745 1,204,877 40 

{ 7 Non-Established Churches 3,845 1,805,911 60 

In favour of Non-Esta- 

he blished Churches . 2,100 601,034 20 


Put into a more concise form, we find that in these cities and 
boroughs, containing an aggregate population of about six 
Si millions and a-half, the State Church supplies TWo-F1IFTHs, and 
oe the Free Churches THREE-FIFTHS of the religious accommodation 
; provided. We refrain for the moment from insisting on the 
bia grave importance of this revelation, if founded on actual facts. 

i Indirectly, this deduction is supported by the returns of 1851. 

i At that time, in the 112 towns referred to, the Established 
ms Church was behind the denominations outside of it ; the relative 
proportions being 43°7 to 56-3. During the interval the countr 
has heard much of the action of religious zeal within the Church 
of England, and every liberal-minded Dissenter must have 
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rejoiced at such efforts to cope with the spiritual destitution of 
our large towns by the same instrumentality as they themselves 
used. So little, however, was generally known of the work 
of the Free Churches that unobservant Churchmen, oblivious of 
past experience, rashly proclaimed that while the Establish- 
ment was ‘ lengthening its cords and strengthening its stakes,’ 
Dissent was palpably on the decline. At length, by the pub- 
lication of the tables of the Nonconformist, the real truth was 
revealed. The Free Churches in the towns have made much 
greater progress in providing the means of public worship 
during the Shek twenty-two years than the Church of Eng- 
a and their relative position is indicated in the subjoined 
table :— 


RELATIVE Proportion oF Sittincs Per Cent. IN OnE HunpRED 
AND TWELVE Towns. 


Increase 

1851. 1872-3. per cent. 

since 1851. 

Established Church. . . . 43°7 35-4 
Non-Established Churches . 58-2 


It will thus be seen that while in 1851 the Free Churches in 
these towns provided 12°6 per cent. more of sittings than the 
State Church, these outside denominations, after the lapse of 
twenty years—during which the Government and Parliament 
have refused to furnish the requisite data—now supply 20°2 per 
cent. more of the means of public worship than the Church which is 
specially charged with the responsibility :—that is, the compara- 
tively poor Free Churches, recruited from the middle and poorer 
classes, have completely outstripped the Church of the aris- 
tocracy and the wealthy, backed by State endowments, and 
invested exclusively with official prestige, in the race for supply- 
ing the spiritual wants of our great centres of population. 

But is this portentous allegation true? Are not the statistics 
on which it is based er parte, and open to grave suspicion, having 
regard to the quarter from which they emanate? Such queries 
deserve careful consideration and a candid reply ; not, indeed, to 
meet the silly abuse of heated partisans who have declared the 
information supplied by the Nonconformist to have been ‘ fabri- 
cated’ and ‘cooked,’ but to silence the reasonable doubts of 
unprejudiced men. The question of the veracity of the Mon- 
conformist statistics is of so much importance as to deserve full 
consideration. The method by which they were obtained was 
based on the plan pursued under official authority in i851. As 
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to the good faith of the compiler, it is hardly a question of 
confidence—for as the Nonconformist remarks, ‘If we were bent 
‘on laying “ cooked ” statistics before the public, no course could 
‘be more fatuous than to marshal them in fullest detail, so that in 
‘every town local knowledge and hostile criticism could readily 
‘detect the smallest fraud or exaggeration.’ It might be urged 
that such an inquiry is beyond the scope of private enterprise. 
But an undertaking of this magnitude becomes comparatively 
easy by a division of labour, the employment of an adequate 
number of trustworthy agents, and the liberal assistance of 
sympathizing friends. A reliable enumerator was me agp in 
each of the 125 towns from which returns were obtained. He was 
instructed to observe the strictest impartiality in compiling the 
information, and in respect to the Church of England to err if at 
all on the side of liberality. Of course in the services of so many 
agents there would be various degrees of efficiency for the work, 
and the liability to error would increase in proportion to their 
number. But at the outset it was distinctly stated that the 
tables were published in ample detail in order that they might 
benefit by local scrutiny and correction—an honest avowal which 
surely should have prevented the imputation of wholesale dis- 
honesty. The difficulty in the case of the Established Church 
—and we are simply repeating in our own terms the explana- 
tions of the Nonconformist—was not great. Most of the required 
information as to churches and their sittings was to be found in 
published documents, diocesan calendars, and the like. The 
statistics of Nonconformist places of worship were less accessible, 
but the enumerators, as in 1851, were requested to put them- 
selves in communication with the clergy or other officials of 
every denomination, and to supplement and rectify the returns 
by personal investigation. Thus every possible precaution seems 
to have been taken to insure accurate returns, and the enume- 
rators were reminded that their work would be exposed to 
searching criticism. The various schedules were in due time 
prepared for publication by the compiler of the tables, whose 
corrections, when necessary, were explained in many notes,* but 
who, we are assured, took the Church statistics as supplied by 
Church authorities, even with the obvious exaggerations occa- 
sionally to be found. The same restraint was not necessary in 
the case of the Nonconformist returns, which were here and 
there rectified, but only in the way of reduction. 


* These elaborate explanatory notes, which embody much detailed 
information, are convincing evidence of the great pains taken by the 


enumerators, and afford strong primd facie proof of the thoroughness of 
their inquiries. 
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The first of these statistical supplements appeared towards the 
end of October, 1872, and a summary of its conclusions was 
given in the Zimes and a vast number of newspapers throughout 
the country. That they should be received with surprise and 
even incredulity was natural enough, but it was not creditable 
to the good faith of some of the partisan Church journals that 
the statistics were virulently denounced as ‘ fabricated’ before 
they could possibly have been examined. Obviously this device 
would not suffice to discredit the returns. They had been sent 
to all the local newspapers with a view to local examination, 
and very properly they were subjected to that test. In every 
town dealt with the statistics were overhauled. The ordeal was 
a very trying one. The facts stated consisted of an infinitude 
of details open te all the world, and exhibiting, as it were, one 
long continuous line, which could hardly fail to present some 
vulnerable points of attack. Assailants were not long in dis- 
covering the weak point of defence, which was the compara- 
tive statement between 1851 and 1872—a necessary and import- 
ant, but most embarrassing feature of the compiler’s plan, for it 
made him virtually responsible for the statistics of 1851 as well 
as those of 1872. Church critics hardly so much as questioned 
the returns for their own communion which the enumerators of 
the Nonconformist had supplied, and for the all-sufficient reason 
that they were based on their own official records. But they 
triumphantly pointed to churches indubitably erected since 1851, 
and asked why they were omitted in the column of ‘ increased 
accommodation’ since that period. The simple answer is that 
they. were not omitted, and the discrepancy may be cleared up by 
a single illustrative case. In Sheffield there were sixteen churches 
in existence in 1851, but twenty-three Church of England ‘places 
of worship’ returned-—the balance being district preaching rooms 
used while seven permanent churches were being erected, and 
which were disused when the churches were completed. 


‘Those who thought it their interest to decry these statistics,’ says 
the Nonconformist, ‘instead of making such inquiry as would have 
explained the apparent discrepancy, forthwith proceeded to denounce 
us for having defrauded Sheffield of nine churches, though they have 
not attempted to show that there are more churches or church sit- 
tings in the town at the present time than are stated in our table— 
viz., twenty-eight. Precisely the same kind of objection was taken 
to the statistics of Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Bristol, Black- 
burn, Plymouth, Devonport. and other places, though it has been 
shown in repeated instances that all the new churches erected since 
1851 were included in our enumerators’ returns for 1872. For the 
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object intended—viz., to make it appear that our statistics were 
“garbled,” this course was exceedingly well adapted. To raise a 
hue and cry against us for publishing “cooked statistics” was a 
much easier task than to investigate the actual returns. Nearly 
the whole of the monthly organ of the Church Defence Institution 
for December was taken up with these specious charges founded 
upon the comparative statement, hardly a line being given for the 
purpose of challenging the returns as compiled for us.’ 


This vindication disposed of nine-tenths of the charges 
brought against the Nonconformist returns, and we leave our 
readers to decide whether or not it is adequate. We now briefly 
advert to the others. The redoubtable Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, 
entered the field, and a controversy arose between him and the 
compiler in the columns of the Times, seasoned on his side with 
unworthy imputations. This astute but scurrilous statistician 
fiercely complained that Liverpool had been defrauded of ‘thirty- 
six churches’ in the statistics for that town; to which it was 
replied—(1) that the Church of England got credit for all that 
it claimed for itself in the Liverpool Directory, and (2) that the 
omitted places were mostly mission rooms, of which, as stated 
in the original table, no account was taken, either on the one 
side or the other, the rest being the chapels of prisons, work- 
houses, asylums, &c., supported out of the rates and not in any 
sense ‘ public places of worship’ belonging exclusively to the 
Episcopalians. But the Nonconformist having obtained a 
revised return from Liverpool, including all the known mission 
rooms in the town, accepted under protest Dr. Hume’s figures; 
and the amended table (which showed that twenty-eight Dis- 
senting mission rooms, with 6,761 sittings, had not been hitherto 
taken account of) was published on the 8th of January last 
year, together with revised tables for Bristol, Wolverhampton, 
alifax, and Nottingham, and revised totals for all other places, 
so far as palpable errors had been detected _It is these corrected 
statistics, supplemented by those published last December, which 
furnish the basis on which the above conclusions are founded. 
Indirect but weighty evidence of the great pains taken by 
the enumerators of the Nonconformist, and indeed of the value 
of their labours. is afforded by the record given of mission 
rooms. Some 600 or 700 of these useful agencies are referred 
to in the tables. Most of them have sprung up since 1851, and 
they are partly the result of the stimulus given to such special 
modes of reaching the poorer classes by Mr. Mann’s revela- 
tions of the alienation of the working population from the 
ordinary means of public worship. Such places had to be 
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diligently sought out by the agents employed in each town, and 
their number affords gratifying proof of the zeal of all religious 
bodies in the creation of new machinery adapted to meet the 
needs of those who held aloof from churches and chapels. 
Many of the enumerators also furnish particulars of the large 
sums expended since 1851 in the erection of places of worship, 
which are also embodied in the notes. 

We hope some further reference to the authenticity of these 
statistical tables may be pardoned. Their entire value must 
depend upon their correctness in detail. Unfortunately, the sub- 
ject is less interesting than important ; and to compare great 
things with small, even the fancy of a Whittle Harvey and the 
genius of a Gladstone have been sorely taxed to make statistics 
of the pension list and finance palatable to the general public. 
The returns of the Nonconformist were, it seems, sent by the Pre- 
sident to the superintendents of the Wesleyan Methodist Circuits 
for verification, with a view to denominational purposes, and 
with hardly any variation they were pronounced to be reliable, 
and have been accepted as such at the Centenary Hall. It was 
natural that the issue of the supplements should put the Church 
Defence Institution in a flutter, and its committee somewhat 
rashly pledged itself to follow in the track of the Nonconformist 
in every town, and bring out its own series of tables as to the 
state of religious accommodation. But the threat or promise 
was not fulfilled, and would, indeed, have been an undertaking 
more onerous than the original plan. It was ere long superseded 
by a proposal, originally made by Mr. John Flint in the Zimes, 
that there should be a joint commission for testing the authenti- 
city of the statistics in five selected towns—viz., Birmingham, 
Bradford, Norwich, Macclesfield, and Tynemouth. The sugges- 
tion was in principle accepted as a reasonable one, as coming 
from a party which could hardly be expected to accept the Vou- 
conformist as an unquestioned authority on Church matters ; and 
the Church Defence Institution was thus afforded an opportunity 
of testing the entire series of statistics got together with 
infinite care and labour, by inquiries, at little cost and trouble, in 
only five towns, Mr. Flint himself, who is both a competent 
and fair-dealing man, was appointed its commissioner, and 
authorized to settle the preliminaries with the representative of 
the Nonconformist ; who on his side, received from the Committees 
of the Congregational Union and of the Deputies of the Three 
Denominations the promise of their co-operation in the shape 
of liberal grants to defray the pecuniary expenses of the second 
commissioner. Mr. Flint and the gentleman responsibie for 
the statistics conferred together, and at the suggestion of the 
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former, and, after friendly discussion, agreed upon a series of 
rules for the guidance of the two commissioners in pursuing the 


joint inquiry. These were not accepted by the Committee of 


the Church Defence Institution, who substituted instructions 
founded on a different basis, and laying down definitions which 
departed from the original proposal of testing the veracity of 
the Vonconformist’s tables. Endeavours were, however, made to 
reconcile the two documents, and there were concessions on both 
sides. But the negotiations were impeded by illness, and by 
the necessity of having recourse to written communications, in 
consequence of Mr. Flint not being invested with plenary 
powers to settle anything. At length the Committee of the 
Church Defence Institution sent an u/timatum, which contained 
proposals for conducting the inquiry to which the compiler of 
the statistics found it impossible to agree. One of these was 
that the sitting capacity of every place of worship in the five 
towns (some 600 in number) should be measured afresh; to 
which it was replied that the task was too great to impose upon 
the two commissioners, but that it would quite meet the case to 
allow them discretion to accept jointly what official statements 
they chose, and to measure all sone respecting which they were 
unable to agree. This compromise, proposed with a view to 
save needless trouble, was not accepted. Next the Committee 
required that every place of worship and mission room not 
actually ‘ registered ’ should be excluded. But on the other side 
it was contended that the inquiry had reference to actual facts, 
to which the question of official recognition, which might or 
might not have taken place, was not relevant. Then the Com- 
mittee insisted on their right to publish in addition to the joint 
report of the commissioners, a separate report from their own 
commissioner. This proposal the compiler of the Nonconformist 
statistics absolutely declined on the ground that such a pro- 
cedure would materially tend to frustrate the primary object of 
the joint inquiry, which should necessarily be final, and not open 
to be explained away on the one side or the other. In reply- 
ing to the final memorandum of the Committee of the Church 
Detence Institution that gentleman pointed out that, although 
they had not thought it expedient to accept the instructions 
agreed to by Mr. Flint, or those subsequently modified to meet 
some of their views, it was quite within the competence of the 
Committee to pursue the investigation in the towns specified 
according to their own rules, and to publish whatever they pleased 
on the subject without restriction ; but that if they still desired 
a joint inquiry it could only be prosecuted with the limitations 
ulready referred to. To this letter, dated July 12th, 1873, no 
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reply was received, and the negotiations for a test inquiry have 
come to naught. 

While this correspondence was proceeding a new statistical 
table for the borough of Gateshead—the product it was said of 
just such a joint inquiry—was published, and it showed an 
extraordinary disparity with the conclusions stated by the 
enumerator of the Nonconformist. This ‘corrected return’ was 
copied into the Church newspapers, and sent as a handbill to all 
parts of the country. The Gateshead enumerator, however, 
took up the challenge, went over the ground afresh, and his 
revised information was published with great minuteness in the 
Nonconformist of May 7th last year. The counter-return for 
Gateshead referred to had been triumphantly quoted by the 
Church Defence Committee as a specimen of what would 
probably be the result in the five specitied towns if the joint 
inquiry had been prosecuted. To this convenient assumption 
the compiler of the Nonconformist’s statistics replied as follows, 
in his final letter to Mr. Flint relative to the proposed joint 
inquiry :— 


‘Our Gateshead enumerator was charged with omitting eleven 
places of worship with 1,049 sittings belonging to the Church of 
England. What is his reply? That one of these “ places of worship ” 
is “a cellar kitchen ;” asecond a schoolroom, where there has been no 
service for two years ; a third a cottage, where no Sunday service is 
held; a fourth, “no preachirg for a long time ;” a fifth opened only 
a few weeks, and of course not a place of worship in December, 1872 ; 
a sixth a room where no service has ever been held ; a seventh, ditto ; 
an eighth opened since the Nonconformist returns were published ; 
and one or two others where there is a service on one week-day evening, 
but not on Sunday. It is also worthy of note that, in the “ corrected 
return,” no Sunday-schools, cottages, or cellars on the Dissenting side 
are reckoned by the joint enumerators. Our own enumerator, more- 
over, did not include such places on either side, and I gather from 
your letter that your committee would, without hesitation, exclude 
them. I may add that none of our agents in any one of the eighty- 
four towns dealt with felt warranted in returning Sunday schools, 
cottages, cellars, nor indeed theatres where services are held, as 
“places of worship.” It is quite possible that the proposed test 
inquiry in the five towns on the basis laid down by your committee 
would, as you say, have produced similar results to those of Gates- 
head. But would such results have been trustworthy ? Would they 
not have been invalid according to the instructions proposed by your 
committee 


We have thus endeavoured—at the cost, we fear, of our 
readers’ patience—to give legitimate reasons why the tables of 
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the Nonconformist may be accepted as substantially accurate, 
and to set forth and rebut the charges brought against them 
nerally and in detail: with what success the public must 
etermine. But before leaving this subject, it is essential to 
advert to one respect in which these statistics fall short of the 
census of 1851. Mr. Horace Mann’s tables included elaborate 
returns of attendances at places of worship, and thus the one set 
of tables elucidated the other. This is an undertaking that no 
private resources could compass. Church critics, knowing that 
the defect cannot be made good, make the most of the omission. 
‘Supposing your information as to Church accommodation 
‘were correct,’ it is argued, ‘that proves nothing as to the 
‘number of Dissenters.’ But the objectors conveniently forget 
that, as a rule, Nonconformists cannot build, still less maintain, 
laces of worship, unless there is need for them. Their ministers 
sm no endowments, and ministers and services can be sus- 
tained only by the voluntary contributions of those who require 
them. The absurd notion of Dissenters—mostly persons of mode- 
rate means—erecting places of worship by the score on mere specu- 
lation, and keeping them open without congregations to support 
them, could only enter the minds of controversialists utterly at 
a loss for valid arguments. Every tyro in ecclesiastical infor- 
mation ought to know that when Dissenting places of worship 
cannot be made self-supporting after fair trial, they are closed or 
sold. A writer who can allege—as is alleged in The National Church 
for February—that to draw definite conclusions from sitting 
accommodation ‘is about as accurate as if the forms in a school 
were to be taken to represent the number of scholars attending it,’ 
is guilty of penning pure nonsense, so far as Dissenters are con- 
cerned. But although there is no detailed information as to the 
present attendance at places of worship, we have fortunately 
some guidance that may help us to a general conclusion. The 
records of the census of 1851 still exist, and in them we may find 
the necessary help. ‘The evidence is the more striking, inas- 
much as it applies not merely to large towns, but to the whole of 


England aud Wales :— 


‘At the most numerously attended service on the Census Sunday, 
1851—varying in the case of different bodies—there were in the 


Churches of the Establishment - « « 2,971,258 persons 
Non-Established places of worship ‘ 3,384,964 ,, 


‘Mr. Mann supposes that one-half of those present in the after- 
noon, and one-third of those attending in the evening, were new 
attendants ; and on that basis he computes the number of worshippers 
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in churches to have been 3,773,474, and in chapels 3,487,558. In 
Wales alone the preponderance of Dissent was enormous, as will be 
seen from the attendance at each of the services :— 


WALES 


‘Morn. After. Even. 
Attendants at Non-Established Chapels . 247,394 134,835 324,869 
Churches 85,089 40,525 31,454 


Dissenting preponderance < - 162,305 94,310 293,405 


And in Yorkshire and Lancashire the attendants were :— 


YORKSHIRE. LANCASHIRE. 
Morn. After. Even. Morn. After. Even. 

Dissenters . . 220,977 185,992 215,740 264,279 104,564 144,343 

Churchmen . + 168,712 120,751 653,280 192,170 118,661 70,719 


Dissenting pre- 
ponderance 


52,265 65,241 162,460 72,109 eee 73,624 i 


This, it may be said, was nearly twenty-three years ago, and 
have not the conditions of the problem essentially altered? We 
say no, and have good reason for the allegation. It was only a 
few weeks ago that the Right Hon. H. C. E. Childers, at a 
foundation stone celebration at Knottingley, gloried in the 
progress of Church extension. The Church, he declared, was 
never in a better position than at the present time, as attested 
by the number of new edifices being erected—at the rate of 120 
a year. And we may remark in passing that if Mr. Childers, | 


who bewails the want of information on the subject, had consulted 
the statistical supplements of the Nonconformist, he would have 
seen that in 112 towns alone of England and Wales there 
have been built (after deducting mission rooms) some sixty 
churches per annum on the average since 1851—making a 
total of about 660 during that period of twenty-two years. But 
to return to our point. The right hon. gentleman claims this 
activity in Church extension as the sign of religious vitality. 
Now, if we may venture to use the same test in relation to the 
denominations outside the Establishment—but applying it as 
the gauge rather of the provision of religious machinery than of 
actual spiritual life—these sects have, in combination, done far 
more than the Anglican Church since 1851 to furnish the means 
of public worship. They have in the interval built quite double 
the number of places of worship, though upon that, for obvious 
reason, we do not lay undue stress. The true test is the accom- 
modation they provide, and, as we have seen, while the Church 
of England has increased its sittings since 1851 at the rate of 
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35:3 per cent., the Free Churches have augmented theirs 58:1 
per cent.—the balance in their favour being more than half a 


‘million of sittings. What is the import of this fact? Bearing 


in mind that in 1851 the worshippers in church and chapel for 
the entire country, the rural parishes included, were nearly equal, 
does this great preponderance of Dissenting religious machinery 
at the present time mean a proportionate increase in the adherents 
of the Free Churches? If this deduction be denied, we are then 
driven to the conclusion that all these years the relatively poor 
denominations have been continuously spending vast sums in 
erecting places of worship for nothing, and that these extra half 
million of sittings are merely an interminable array of desolate 
pews! Such a conclusion is so manifestly absurd, that even 
zealous Churchmen must perforce accept the other alternative, 
and admit that in the main the growth of Dissenting appliances 
means a proportionate increase of Dissenting worshippers. 

We are not, however, as to this attendance question, wholly 
shut up to logical deductions, which if not actual facts hardly 
fall short of practical demonstration. The Nonconformist fur- 
nishes some fragmentary information on the subject, which, as 
far as it goes, is in strict harmony with the statistics of 1851. 
It is stated that for the large town of Newcastle-on-Tyne the 
average attendance for morning and evening service in every 
place of worship was given by the enumerator, though not 
made use of in the table published on October 20th, 1872. This 
information we collate with that supplied by the Religious 
Census of 1851 :— 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


1851. 1871. 
Popwation . 87,784 Population . 128,160 
Most nu- Most 
Places Places 
of Sittings. of Sittings. 
worship. service. worship. 
Church of England. 11 9,928 7,202 16 14,499 8,950 
Non-Estab. Churches 40 18,878 11,508 83* 32,221 18,330 


From this table it appears that in 1851 the non-established 
churches contained 61°5 per cent. of the total worshippers ; in 
1872, 67 per cent.; or, if we deduct 5 per cent. for a possible 
over-estimate, the ratio of attendance is still higher than in 
1851, viz., 62 per cent. Newcastle is a first-class town. Let 


us now take a borough of the secondary rank for 1 comparative 
statement of the same kind :— 


* This large number of Yon of worship’ for 1872 is due to the 
inclusion of mission rooms, 


which there are twenty-one. 
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LEICESTER. 


1851. 1871. 
Population . . 60,584 Population . . 95,084 
Most nu- Most nu- 
S laces 
of Sittings, Merously of Sittings, merousl, 
Church of England . 9 8,828 6,884 15 13,178 8,500 
Non-Estab. Churches 26 16,180 10,930 38 24,909 19,550 


In this case the attendance at the Free Churches in 1851 was 
60 per cent. of the entire attendance; in 1872 it had risen to 
70 per cent. 

a One more illustration may be given from a third-class 
wn :— 


WARRINGTON. 
1851. 1871. 
Population . . 22,894 Population . . 82,083 

Most nu- Most nu- 

worship. service. worship. service. 

Church of England . 4 5,010 3,235 8 7,100 2,580 
Non-Estab. Churches 11 5,245 3,451 20 8,601 4,620 


In this borough the non-established churches provided 52 per 
cent. of the worshippers at the most numerously attended service 
in 1851, and 60 per cent. of the average attendance in 1872. 

Unless we are to assume that these three towns of different 
sizes and populations are to be regarded as quite exceptional— 
for which there is not a shadow of a reason known to us—the 
deductions from the foregoing tables are very striking. Taking 
them together the Free Churches supply 67 per cent. of the 
accommodation, and 68 per cent. of the worshippers. Even if 
5 per cent. be deducted on the score of probabie exaggeration in 
the number of attendants, there will still remain 63 per cent.— 
that is to say, 13 per cent. beyond a moiety of the worshipping 
population attend Divine service in the places of worship out- 
side the Established Church in these three boroughs, taking the 
most numerously attended services as a standard of comparison. 
The argument of Church critics who contend that Dissenters 
erect places of worship which are scarcely frequented by the 
population, is therefore not only theoretically absurd, but is 
disproved by the statistics of 1851, and entirely breaks down 
when the test of the actual facts, as revealed in 1872, is applied. 
Of the illustrations we have given above in this matter we may 
fairly say—exr pede Herculem. 
A subsidiary but interesting feature of these statistics is the 
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view they give of the relative strength of the leading religious 


bodies of England and Wales in the towns dealt with, so far as 
it can be measured by the accommodation they respectively 
supply. The fourteen principal denominations in the 125 
towns are represented as follows :— 
Sittings. 
Church of England . 1,204,877 
Congregationalists . . 349,459 
Primitive Methodists. ‘ ‘ 150,015 
United Methodists : ‘ 112,444 
New Connexion Methodists . 77,558 
Unitarians . ‘ ‘ 42,549 
Society of Friends ‘ ‘ 32,401 
Calvinistic Methodists . ‘ 30,810 


Bible Christians . ‘ 10,183 

‘The relative increase of the twelve principal religious bodies, as 
compared with 1851, can only be stated in the case of 112 towns, 
the other thirteen being without any returns for that year. We 
subjoin the result :— 


1851. 1872-3, Tnerease per 
cent. in 22 years. 
Church of England . 828,873 1,122,366 35°3 
Wesleyan Methodists . 261,428 351,448 34:4 
Congregationalists . 208,431 330,396 58°5 
Roman Catholics. . 78,882 140,491 781 
Primitive Methodists . 68,373 137,986 101°8 
United Methodists . 51,753 108,382 107-5 
New Connexion . . 44,219 59,119 33°7 
Presbyterians. . 33,222 78,261 135°6 
Unitarians . : . 30,877 40,765 31°4 
Society of Friends . 28,531 30,911 3 
Calvinistic Methodists. 11,819 32,062 1712 


It is hardly necessary to observe that these percentages must 
be taken cum grano. The Wesleyans, though still standing 
second to the Church of England in point of religious accom- 
modation, have not increased in these towns so fast as some 
other bodies, owing to the secession which took place man 
years ago, and which resulted in the union of the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation and Wesleyan Reformers, under the name of the United 
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Methodist Free Churches. In any estimate of progress it is 
therefore only fair that the two bodies should be combined ; in 
which case the increase per cent. rises to 46°7. Taking the 
whole Methodist family together, they represent 688,997 sit- 
tings, being a little more than two-fifths of the number sup- 
plied by the Church of England, and about 24 per cent. of the 
entire accommodation. The rapid increase of the Primitive 
Methodists, who have doubled their means of public worship 
in twenty-two years, is especially gratifying; this indefatigable 
body being the poorest of the several denominations, and find- 
ing their sphere of labour almost exclusively among the lower 
strata of society. Relative to the other denominations the 
Nonconformist remarks :— 


‘Twenty years ago the Presbyterians were comparatively weak in 
England, and have in the interval trebled their means of public 
worship. They are here included in one body, though consisting 
of three, the Church of Scotland, the English Presbyterians, and the 
United Presbyterians—the latter two verging upon amalgamation. 
Congregationalists and Baptists stand nearly in the same relative 
position as in 1851, though the increase of the former has been some- 
what more rapid. As to the Roman Catholics, we can only repeat 
that their considerable increase is mainly owing to continuous Lrish 
immigration, and that the accommodation of their places of worship 
represents a larger constituency, in proportion to other denomina- 
tions, in consequence of its being more utilized. It is further to be 
observed that while the comparison between two distinct divisions 
like the Established Church and the Free Churches, as a whole, is 
perfectly fair for statistical purposes (and quite natural, so long as the 
former is placed in a position of supremacy), the increase per cent. is 
not an infallible test, when applied to the Church of England and 
the several denominations singly. The larger a religious body the 
smaller is likely to be the rate of increase per cent. This consider- 
ation ought to be borne in mind in examining the above totals,’ 


A further point remains to be considered, on which, in the 
absence of complete statistics, speculation is both legitimate and 
pertinent. Seeing that the Established Church was in 1851 
the church of barely more than half the worshippers on Census 
Sunday, and that in 1872, as it has been shown, the same church 
provided only two-fifths of the sitting accommodation among 
our town population, does that Church still represent an absolute 
majority of the population? The compiler of the Nonconformist 
statistics is of opinion that it does not. Including the metro- 
polis—which he assumes, for the purpose, to represent the same 
relative proportions as in 1865, the known Church increase since 
being to some exte2{ countcibalanced by the large increase of 
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only one denomination, the Wesleyans *—the statistics of cities 
and boroughs, containing nine millions and three-quarters, have 
been taken. This wai make the proportions—Church of 
England, 44 per cent. ; Free Churches, 56 per cent.—a balance 
of 12 per cent. against the Establishment. Is that disparity 
made up in the rest of England and Wales? It is contended 
that in-the towns not dealt with—those under 10,000 inhabit- 
ants—the comparison would be in favour of Dissent, though by 
a smaller percentage than in towns with a population over 
10,000. Then in respect to the country parishes, the Church 
accommodation has grown very little, because it has not been 
wanted, and is indeed in many districts largely in excess of the 
decreasing population. On the other hand, since 1851 Dissent 
has been rapidly growing in the rural districts, as the records of 
the leading denominations abundantly attest. Such are the 
conditions of the problem. Our readers can weigh them, and 
draw their own inferences. 

But, recognising only actual facts, the enormous expansion of 
the Free Churches of England and Wales, actual and relative, 
since 1851, following upon the evidence afforded of a similar 
state of things during the first half of the present century, is a 
phenomenon of the highest significance in relation to the 
religious, ecclesiastical, and political life of the nation. Pass- 
ing over the first on the present occasion— for Church opponents 
have persisted in ignoring the spiritual aspects of the statistics 
under review—we may again briefly point, for a specific pur- 
pose, to the wonderful revelation they make of the power of 
the voluntary principle, which has provided in 112 of our 
towns 1,721 additional places of worship, with 1,660,750 in less 
than a quarter of a century, and 12°3 per cent. faster than the 


‘ increase of population. Now, the larger proportion of this increase 


is clearly due to Nonconformity—for the most part a more 
tolerant, cultivated, and broader type of that antique Puritan- 
ism, out of which have sprung so many elements of England’s 
national greatness. Unprejudiced Churchmen, aye, and thought- 
ful statesmen, may well rejoice that while sacerdotalism is eating 
into the heart of the Anglican Establishment, and a majority 
of its clergy seem to be travelling Romeward, Protestantism 


* We understand that since 1867 the Wesleyaus have erected 16 large 
chapels in and around London, each with seat accommodation for 1,000 

rsons, besides one or two about to be opened; also 22 small chapels or 
iron structures, for 6,500 worshippers; making a total of about 27,500 
sittings. Besides this, 15 sites have been secured, on which large chapels 
are in due time to be erected. This movement is a splendid memorial of 
= peers 9d of the Wesleyan Chapel Building Society, and of the muni- 
ficence of Sir Francis Lycett, whose liberal pecuniary contributions and 
promises haye been its mainspring. 
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is renewing its life and multiplying its adherents outside the 
pale of the ‘national church.’ What, it may be asked, would 
be the position of the diminishing and discouraged Evangelical 
party within the Episcopal pale, without the tacit alliance of 
the growing army of Nonconformist Protestants outside that 
pale, whom they alternately woo and disparage? But if Dissent 
is in the truest sense the bulwark of Protestantism in England, 
how important that the adherents of a religious faith which dis- 
cards tradition and repudiates priestism, whether inside or outside 
the Establishment, should be able to measure the strength of that 
Dissent, and find reason to rejoice in its healthy progress. Never- 
theless, the Nonconformist has been bitterly denounced by un- 
doubted Protestants for presuming to supply such information. 
To a superficial observer it might appear that if the Free 
Churches of England Wales are indeed, as these statistics 
imply, a most formidable political power, the recent general 
election bears few traces of its pervading influence. hy, we 
hear it said, have so many of the towns in which Noncon- . 
formity has so great a numerical preponderance returned 
Conservatives to represent them in Factual ? This is a 
large and complicated question, more adapted for specific 
treatment by itself than for fragmentary notice at the close of 
this article. It may suffice to say that Dissenters are not ina 
political sense a separately organized party; that, while gene- 
rally agreed in upholding the principle of religious freedom, 
and able to exert a paramount influence upon the national will 
on critical occasions—as when the fate of the Irish State Church 
was at stake—they for the most part merge their distinctive 
views in their duties as citizens, or as members of the Liberal 
party; that they are like other electors, swayed in political life 
by a variety of motives; that their influence in the consti- 
tuencies is often overshadowed, except on great occasions, by 
the social preponderance of a State Church, jealous of its 
monopoly, and instinctively Conservative, and is not seldom ovyer- 
borne, when such cries as ‘ the national church and the national 
beverage’ are heard on the other side; and that they are 
reluctant—too reluctant some would say—to urge distinctive 
claims, however well-founded, when they are ignored by 
the leaders who shape the policy of the Liberal party, and 
when not held to be ripe for legislative treatment. But 
we forbear to discuss in this place the remarkable political 
phenomena of the general election of February, though the 
result of that appeal to the country does not in the least shake 
our conviction that whensoever Nonconformists have placed 
again before them any urgent question that affects their prin- 
ciples, they will give practical proof of their paramount influence 
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in the borough constituencies. Though hardly as yet conscious 
of what they could do unitedly, their strength is maturing; 
their cause, by its inherent rightness and the force of events, 
is being gradually disentangled from merely party objects; and 
some day, not far distant perhaps, an outburst of enthusiasm 
will unite them in one common phalanx, and supply the motive 
to carry forward their principles to a legislative triumph. 

o can say how soon the exigencies of the Liberal party will 
furnish such an opportunity to the Free Churchmen of Eng- 
land and Wales ? 

To return from what might be regarded as a digression, we 
may conclude by briefly indicating the scope of the foregoing 
remarks. The census of 1851 revealed to the country for the 
first time the growing numbers, religious vitality, and self- 
sacrificing zeal of the Free Churches of England and Wales, 
which neither the efforts of hostile partisans, nor the contemp- 
tuous disregard of the House of Lords could discredit. The 
statistics of the Nonconformist, obtained by the same method, 
based on the same plan, and in harmony with the conclusions of 
the statistics of 1851, showed that in all the towns with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants—comprising in the aggregate six 
millions and a-half of the population—the non-established 
churches supply three-fifths of the religious accommodation ; a 
greater increase by 12°8 per cent. since 1851 than has been 
made by the Church of England. The many charges brought 
against the Nonconformist of not crediting the Episcopal Church 
with large numbers of places of worship are examined and 
refuted, and the break-down of the test inquiry proposed by the 
Church Defence Institution is explained. Various reasons are 
also given for the assumption that the attendance at places of 
worship is in about the same ratio as in 1851, and that the 
number of worshippers in the Free Churches is in proportion 
to the accommodation provided. The general inference is that 
a majority of the church-going population of England and 
Wales is to be found outside the Established Church ; and it is 
shewn that the chief safeguard against the sacerdotal reaction 
is to be found not within the Anglican communion, where 
indeed Sacramentarianisin and Ritualism have lately made rapid 
progress, but in the numerous and extending Protestant deno- 
minations outside, the constitution of all of which is adverse to 
the theory of a priestly caste, and based upon the recognition 
of Christian freedom and independence. It is, moreover, claimed 
for the Free Churches that they are not only the champions of 
a pure Christianity and free religious thought, but the zealous 
supporters of political progress, and a liberal policy in national 
affairs. If the large towns are the chief centres of industrial 
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enterprise and intellectual activity, it is reasonably concluded 
that as the Nonconformists preponderate in all of them, they 
will, even more than has been the case heretofore, materially help 
to mould the national life, and preserve it from that putrefaction 
which arises from the injurious influence of a numerous sacer- 
dotal class, favoured and sustained by the State, coincident with 
the perils which are entailed by the enormous increase of wealth 
and prosperity among the population. 


Aur. V.—Aspects of the Agricultural Labour Question. 


(1.) The ‘Romance’ of Peasant Life in the West of England. 
By Francis Grorce Hearn. Second Edition. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 1872. . 
(2.) The English Peasantry. By Francis Georce Heatu. 
Frederick Warne and Co. 1874. 
Ir is now a little more than two years ago that a ‘strike’ of 
agricultural labourers in Warwickshire had the effect of forcibly 
arresting general public attention and of taking everybody by 
surprise. There was something novel — something, indeed, 
almost comic—in the fact that a little knot of farm labourers 
had boldly ventured all at once to assume a defiant attitude 
towards their employers. The public, generally speaking, do 
not sympathize with ‘strikes.’ The gas stokers’ strike, for 
instance, excited universal indignation. People associated the 
strikes of colliers with the recent ‘coal famine,’ and they asso- 
ciate strikes in general—and rightly so in most cases—with 
high prices and dear living. But the peculiarity of the War- 
wickshire strike was, that it excited for the men who had struck 
universal sympathy, which was expressed in the eminently 
practical shape of substantial aid in money. Referring to this 
fact, the Times of the 18th March, 1872, said, ‘The labourers 
‘receive a vast amount of popular support, and every post 
‘ brings letters of sympathy and assistance from various parts 
‘ of the country.’ 
A few days later on, a leading article in the Times commenced 
as follows :— 


‘A “strike” of agricultural labourers, such as that we hear of in 
Warwickshire, is a very different affair from a strike of spinners, 
weavers, lace-makers, artisans, miners, pitmen,or even of men employed 
on the railway or the telegraph. The British public has a much 
deeper sympathy with the rural labourer than it has with any one of 
those other classes, but then it does not regard him as a man to strike, 
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and that is one of the reasons—perhaps the chief reason—why it has 
so much sympathy for him. When people can take care of themselves, 
and do, in fact, take good care of themselves, they so far repel sym- 
pathy and forfeit it. We are profoundly moved and deeply interested 
for those who are cast on our pity and benevolence. This is the 
special case of the rural labourer.’ 


This quotation from the leading journal embodies a very 
clear as well as a perfectly accurate view of the position occu- 
ied by the rural labourer at the time when the movement in 
Wacacshuhire first directed to his class the marked attention of 
the public. The position of the agricultural labourer was, in 
fact, quite exceptional. Whilst the prosperity of every other 
section of the working classes in this country had become 
increased with the increase in the national wealth and the 
advance in the national prosperity, the condition of the tillers of 
the soil had for a very long period remained unchanged. And 
yet none of the labouring classes were so wretchedly cireumstanced 
as these rude sons of toil. The urgent necessity for improve- 
ment had not operated in the direction of reform, and our pea- 
sants had patiently and uncomplainingly borne their hard lot. 

Dwellers in towns knew little of the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer, except what could be gleaned during occasional 
visits to the agricultural districts. But this slight acquaintance 
had sufficed to produce a favourable impression in the minds of 
townspeople, who not only pitied, but liked the farm labourer. 
Hence the ‘letters of sympathy’ and the ‘ assistance’ which poured 
in upon the Warwickshire peasants when they had determined 
to alopt the expedient which the common sense of right-thinking 
men ordinarily condemns—namely, that of a ‘strike,’ 

It is curious to notice how this movement in Warwickshire 
first began. The present century has not seen, and probably 
will not see a more remarkable, or a more important movement. 
A tiny spark may cause a great conflagration ; a small force 
may suffice to bring down an avalanche. Something of what 
Mr. Disraeli has called ‘ the spirit of the age,’ seems to have 
crept into the village of Weston-under-Weatherley, near Lea- 
mington, in the early days of the month of February, 1872, 
and in spite of the damp, and characteristic cheerlessness of the 
weather, to have inspired two or three farm labourers with the 
feeling that their condition was not quite what it ought to be. 
These men had somehow—and, as it seemed, spontaneously— 
become sensible that the outside world was enjoying an unusual 
amount of prosperity. Together with this feeling camea sort of 
spontaneous longing for a little—a very little—of this prosperity 
which was overflowing upon others. - 
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The turn of the tide, in fact, had at length come for these 
poor toilers. ‘The long lane of semi-starvation and misery was 
about to end. The feudal grip was relaxing its hold. The healthy 
commercial spirit of the age had begun: to breathe upon poor 
Hodge at last. He was tired of being ‘grateful’ for making 
the fortunes of farmers, and receiving, for his share in the pro- 
fits, twelve shillings a week, on which to support himself and 
his wife and family; to house, feed, clothe, and educate them. 
The line must be drawn somewhere. The ‘ national prosperity ’ 
had increased the distance between the poor farm labourer and 
the rest of the world. Hecould endure destitution up to a cer- 
tain point ; he had, in fact, patiently endured it so far. But the 
cruel contrast became at length too galling. The crumbs which 
fell under the table seemed too infinitesimal when compared 
with the piled up luxuries whith graced the sumptuous board. 

So thought the peasants of Weston-under-Weatherley ; and 
they ventured to take, after due deliberation, the bold but legiti- 
mate course of writing to a local newspaper a letter, in which, 
after stating their case, their work, their earnings, and their 
hardships, they asked whether a discriminating public would 
not be willing to concede that half-a-crown a day was not an 
excessive rate of pay for an able-bodied farm labourer. It 
matters not how this celebrated letter was indited. Its style 
was doubtless very primitive, but in substance it was such as we 
have indicated. ‘The letter was published. It was read; and 
amongst the readers were some other farm labourers living in 
the neighbouring village of Charleote. These men held a little 
conference, and one of their number, who had heard something 
of the trades’ unions, took the liberty of proposing that they— 
the labourers of Charleote—should combine. The same labourer 
suggested that they should all sign a paper binding themselves 
to form a sort of club or union. ‘The suggestion was adopted. 
The little band of farm labourers—eleven in number—signed 
the proposed paper, and each paid a sort of entrance fee into 
the new association. It seems that at this time these men had 
no very definite idea as to what particular step they ought next 
totake. They had started a union, but were somewhat puzzled 
to know where it would lead them, or what it could do for them. 

Meanwhile, the news of the very bold proceeding which had 
been adopted quickly spread to the surrounding villages. The 
example of the Charlcote peasants proved contagious, and great 
excitement prevailed. Now, for the first time, the eleven origi- 
nal conspirators felt the weight of the responsibility which 
rested upon them. They seemed almost frightened at the suc- 
cess of their undertaking, but they nevertheless determined to 
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proceed with it. Then it occurred to them to seek the assistance 
of Joseph Arch, of Barford. Arch, like themselves, was em- 
ployed in agricultural labour, but was superior in intelligence 
to most of their class. Having been a preacher among the 
Primitive Methodists, he was a fluent speaker. He accepted an 
invitation to address a meeting of farm labourers, arranged to 
be held in the village of Wellesbourne. This meeting, which 
was attended by about 1,000 labourers residing at Wellesbourne 
and the surrounding villages, duly took place. 

From this moment Joseph Arch was tacitly acknowledged as 
the leader of the new movement. He attended and addressed 
a number of meetings which were subsequently held in various 

arts of Warwickshire. A month after the first meeting at 
Welludunrne the celebrated ‘strike’ of 200 farm labourers 
took place in that village. 

Up to this point the movement had been purely local, and its 
originators had not even dreamed that the union to which it 
had led was about to become the nucleus of a great national 
organization. But the ‘strike’ had piqued the curiosity of 
the public. Straightway the graphic pen of the ‘special cor- 
respondent’ was called into requisition, and ere many days had 

assed the readers of the daily newspapers from one end of Eng- 
iad to the other were made familiar with the miserable circum- 
stances of the Warwickshire peasants. 

The movement reached its first important stage on the 
29th of March, 1872, when the several unions which had been 
formed in Warwickshire were amalgamated into one union for 
the county, under the name of ‘The Warwickshire Union of 
Agricultural Labourers.’ From this moment the new organ- 
ization became rapidly developed, and two months afterwards 
the local union was made national, and was established upon 
a permanent basis. Since its establishment it has extended 
its ramifications so rapidly that at the present moment it has 
branch and district unions in almost every county of England. 
It is, in fact, a great power in the land, and a power, as we trust 
and believe, for good. Hitherto the movements of our agricul- 
tural labourers, the first uprising, the formation of the union, 
and the subsequent proceedings, have been conducted with sin- 
gular moderation and forbearance. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the movement has been denounced by those who ought to 
know better. It has been said that it was originated by ‘ mis- 
chievous agitators,’ with the object of setting class against 
class, and destroying the mutual respect and confidence which 
formerly existed between employers and employed in the agri- 
cultural districts. The Duke of Marlborough made himself 
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the exponent of those who entertained this unfair and erroneous 
view of the causes which originated the agricultural labourers’ 
movement. Not long after the formation of the National Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union, the Duke issued an address to his 
Oxfordshire tenantry, in the course of which he said, referring 
to the attitude assumed by agricultural labourers towards their 
employers, that the new ‘state of things’ owed its origin to none 
of those causes by which strikes in productive trades had gene- 
rally been determined, but that it had been brought about by 
agitators and declaimers, who had, he said, unhappily ‘too 
‘ easily succeeded in disturbing the friendly feeling which used 
‘to unite the labourer and his employer in mutual feelings of 
‘generosity and confidence.’ This ill-considered manifesto 
implied that there was nothing in the condition of our agricul- 
tural labourers that required amelioration ; that the latter were 
not only in comfortable circumstances, but that they were paid 
for their labour in excess of the market rate of remuneration— 
what other meaning can be attached to the word ‘ gencrosity ?’ 
—and that the movement had been started upon a false issue ; 
had, in short, been fomented, ‘ got up’ for the purposes of the 
professional agitator. Views similar to these have been expressed 
over and over again by landowners and others. We have shown, 
however, how the movement of our agricultural labourers was 
first started—that it was originated entirely by the peasants 
themselves, and that professional agitators had nothing to do 
with it. 

Such being the case, it is quite clear that as no effect can be 
produced without a cause, there must have been a cause for the 
agricultural labourers’ movement. The circumstances which 
gave rise to the movement in Warwickshire were almost acci- 
dental, and they could not have determined its extension to 
other parts of England had not the condition of the agricultural 
labourers in almost every agricultural county urgently required 
amelioration. 

It is a curious fact that the Warwickshire peasants were by 
no means the worst paid or the most hardly used of the English 
agricultural labourers, although it was they who had first 
‘struck’ against the farmers’ treatment. If the agitation for 
higher wages and better treatment had originated where the 
agricultural labourer was in the worst condition, that agitation 
would not have sprung up in Warwickshire. It is doubtless 
difficult to conceive a worse condition of life for the family of a 
labouring man—who has hard regular daily work to perform— 
than existence upon twelve shillings a week. But, judged by 
the rule of comparison, the Warwickshire labourer was far 
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better off than many of his class. Where, then, could we have 
looked for a lower depth of misery than that which forced the 
Warwickshire peasant to ‘ strike’ ? 

Mr. Heath has told us in his ‘“ Romance” of Peasant Life.’ 
According to his authority, the agricultural counties of the 
West of England furnish an answer to the question. We learn 
that the worst evils of our agricultural system were flourishing 
in that part of England at the time of the uprising of the 
labourers in Warwickshire. We have heard a good deal in 
times gone by of the condition of the peasants in Dorsetshire. 
That county has obtained an unenviable notoriety for the poverty 
and destitution of its rural labouring population. But it seems 
that the condition of the peasantry in Devonshire and Somerset- 
shire was worse even than in Dorsetshire. Let us look at this 
picture of ‘ Peasant Life in the West of England,’ and let us 
then judge whether it reveals a state of things which only re- 
quired to be let alone. First, as to the cottages. Here (page 
27) is the writer’s description of an agricultural labourer’s 
cottage near Banwell, in Somersetshire :— 


‘ Lying a little way back from the road I descried what I should 
have thought was a pigstye, but for the fact that a man was at a kind 
of door, cutting up a sheep. I called him out, and questioned 
him concerning himself and his cottage. I was then invited by him 
to visit the interior of the latter. Unless I had seen it, I could not 
have believed that such a place could exist in England. I had to 
stoop very low to get inside this habitation of an English agricultural 
labourer. The total length of the miserable hut was about seven 
yards, its width three yards, and its height measured to the extreme 
point of the thatched roof, about ten feet ; the height of the walls, 
however, not being so much as six feet. From the top of the walls 
was carried up to a point the thatched roof, there being no transverse 
beams or planks. In fact, had there been any, I could not have stood 
upright in this hovel. There was, of course, no second floor to the 
place, and the one tiny floor was divided in the middle into two com- 
partments, each being about three yards square, one used for a bed- 
room, and the other for a sitting-room. The ground was irregularly 
paved with large stones, with earth between and in their crevices. 
On my remarking that the floor must be very damp, if not wet in 
winter, the man said, “Oh no, sir, it don’t ‘heave’ much ;” by which 
he meant that the moisture did not come up very much between the 
stones. From the thatch, in all directions, hung festoons of spiders’ 
webs, intermingled with sprays of ivy, which, but for the terrible 
— of the place, would have given a romantic appearance to the 

ut. 

‘John P—— (the inhabitant of this “ cottage,”) was a short thick- 
set man, sixty years of age. He had lived there, he told me, a 
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quarter ofa century. His predecessors were a man, his wife, and six 
children, all of whom, he said, had slept in the “ bedroom,” nine feet 
square. John told me that he could not work now as well as he used to 
do; but, nevertheless, he looked strong and healthy for his age ; and 
his principal duty—a responsible one—was to look after his master’s 
stock. His wages were 5s. a week. Out of that he paid his master 
£2 10s, a year rent for his “ cottage,” and 10s, a year more for the 
privilege of running his pig—for John had a pig, as well as some 
fowls—on his master’s land. John also rented one-eighth of an acre of 
potato ground, for which—still out of his miserable wages—he paid 
15s. a year.’ 


Mr. Heath, in ‘The “ Romance” of Peasant Life,’ gives the 
result of a personal visit to the agricultural districts of the West 
of England, in the early part of 1872: and he therefore presents 
us with a picture of the condition of the farm labourers in that 
part of England just after the Warwickshire strike, and before the 
establishment of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union. In 
most of the districts which the author visited, however, he found 
that since the commencement of the movement in Warwickshire 
the farmers had generally raised wages to the extent of about 
ls. per week in the case of each labourer; that is to say, there 
had been a rise all round to this extent. We will give some of 
the author’s facts in the order in which he has placed them in 
his ironically-styled ‘ Romance.’ 

In the Vale of Wrington, on the estates of the Duke of 
Cleveland, the average wages were from 11s. to 12s. a week. 
This appears to have been the highest average of wages in the 
Western agricultural counties. Nowhere does the author state 
that higher wages were given; but he states that in by far the 
greater number of the places he visited a much lower scale of 
wages prevailed. The cottages of the peasantry in Wrington 
were very bad, and so few in number, that the population 
suffered greatly from the evils of overcrowding. The Duke 
of Cleveland had not visited his Somersetshire estates more than 
twice in the previous six years. Even his agent did not reside 
on the property, but lived at Bath. The consequence was that 
the physical and social necessities of the poor population of this 
rural district were overlooked—a state of things which is too 
frequently found existing on the estates of English absentee 
landlords. In the village of Wrington the drainage was very 
bad; but no attempt had been made by the responsible autho- 
rities to remedy this evil. Many of the farm labourers had 
great difficulty in getting allotments, as there was only a 
limited number in the place, in consequence of the desire of the 
Duke of Cleveland, or of his agent acting for him, to increase 
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still further the size of his large farms by throwing into them 
every available plot of ground. 

The author next proceeds to discuss ‘the cider question,’ as 
it relates to the agricultural labourer in the West of England, 
and he illustrates the evils of the cider truck system. The 
truck custom of giving beer and cider is in fact one of the 
—— evils connected with the employment of agricultural 

bour in this country. In most of the agricultural districts 
this custom prevails. The labourer is supplied by the farmer 
with a certain quantity of liquor, either beer or cider, in part 
payment of wages. The quantity given out varies in different 
districts, generally ranging from two to four pints a day. 
Women and young children employed in farm work are also 
supplied with daily quantities of beer or cider, and under the 
system, therefore, children from their earliest years are 
encouraged to love drink. This is a matter that calls for vigorous 
handling by the Legislature. Apart from the moral and 
physical evils produced by the beer and cider truck system, the 
custom operates unfairly against the labourer, because the 
value of the liquor supplied is greatly over-estimated. This is 
a very important consideration for the farm labourer, as it 
causes his nominal wages—which consist of his money wages 
and the computed value of the ‘ truck ’—to be given at a figure 
which does not fairly represent his actual remuneration. The 
Western agricultural districts, and more especially Somerset- 
shire and Devonshire, are famed for the great number of their 
orchards, and the large quantities of apples which are annually 
grown there. In consequence therefore of the great abundance 
of apples a very large quantity of cider is made; and it is for 
this reason that it is the cider, and not the beer truck system, 
which prevails in the West of England. 

Speaking of the cider system in Somersetshire, Mr. Heath 
gives a description of the very inferior kind of cider which is 
given to the agricultural labourer, and shows the superiority of 
the liquor which is generally consumed by the farmers them- 
selves. He says :— 


‘One great difficulty with the peasants in Somersetshire is what is 
called “the cider question.” This county being one of the finest 
cider-producing counties in England, the system prevails of giving 
the labourers daily, in small kegs or firkins, a certain quantity of 
cider, varying in different districts, but seldom less, I believe, than 
three pints per day. I obtained the testimony of an old man who 
has had fifty years’ experience as a farm Jabourer, and he gave me a 
truthful description of the horrible liquor that is given to the agri- 
cultural labourer under the ironical name of cider. It is a well- 
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known fact that in Somersetshire and in other of the Western cider- 
producing counties, the farmer nearly always keeps “ two taps run- 
ning,” according to the expression of that part of the country ; one 
tap for himself and his friends, and one tap for the farm labourers. 
The farmer’s own cider—I can speak from my own knowledge, as 
well as from the evidence of my informant—is most carefully made. 
The very best apples are selected, the manufacturing process is care- 
fully gone through, and real cider is produced. If a stranger to the 
country wants to taste the best cider the farmer will give him what 
he will tell him in confidence that he keeps for his “ own drinking.” 
Now for the labourers’ cider, tap No. 2. The very worst apples are 
in the first place selected—the windfalls ; and these, with the dirt 
and slugs, are ground up for the peasants. When the “ windfalls” 
are used for feeding the pigs, the labourer has what is called the 
“second wringing ;” that is to say, the apples for the farmer’s 
“own drinking” cider are put into the press, and after the best 
part of the juice has been extracted the cider “cheese,” as the mass 
of apples in the press is called, is subjected to yet greater pressure, 
and what is expressed from the “cheese” on this occasion is 
called the “second wringing.” This is greatly inferior to the “ first 
wringing.” To complete the process, and make a liquor wortby of 
tap No. 2, the following plan is adopted :—To every hogshead of 
the “second wringing” is added four gallons of hop water. This is 
added for the purpose of preserving the “second wringing,’’ which, 
without such addition, would, from its thinness and inferiority, turn 
to vinegar. My informant, to give me some idea of the difference 
in quality between the farmer’s “ two taps,” said that good cider 
usually costs about 30s. a hogshead, whilst the “ second wringing” 
was worth only about 10s. a hogshead,’ 


The author adds :— 


‘There is no doubt that the cider system isa very bad one. It 
would be infinitely better that the peasant should have the value of 
the cider—which, by-the-by, is generally estimated by the farmer to 
be worth considerably more than it is really worth—in money. Toa 
man with such wretched wages every penny is of value. But the 
system is unfair to the labourer, because under the “ cider system”? 
his wages are greatly over-estimated ; and I believe the horrible com- 
pound which the farmers call cider, but which I think should properly 
be called vinegar, works the most pernicious effects upon the con- 
stituticn of the rural labourer,’ 


The author gives a deplorable account of the wretched cottage 
accommodation, the low wages, and the general destitution of 
the labouring population in the districts through which he 
passed. He found in many cases two-roomed hovels in which 
large families had often to crowd. The ground floors of some of 
these hovels were roughly paved with stones, through the 
crevices of which the dampness of the ground oozed up during 
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the winter. Then there was often only one small bedroom for 
the sleeping accommodation of a whole family. It is quite 
useless to expect any moral sensibility in people who are com- 
pelled by their hard lot to crowd together in this indecent 
manner. In very many parts of England—and not in the West 
alone—the inadequate cottage accommodation is a foul blot 
upon our agricultural system. It is very common indeed for 
the father and the mother of a family, with their grown-up sons 
and daughters, together with men lodgers, to be obliged to use 
between them one small bedroom. The thing is horrible ; and 
it is the certain and prolific cause of great immorality. Here is 
a description of the interiors of some of the cottages in one rich 
agricultural district in the West of England :— 


‘In some cottages which I visited the rooms were almost bare of 
furniture. The single bedrooms, which in many cases had to accom- 
modate the whole of a family, often contained nothing but a squalid 
bedstead, and perhaps a small table and a broken chair, with a few 
ragged clothes on the bedstead, not nearly enough to keep the poor 
creatures warm. Clothes in fact, which would have been barely 
sufficient to cover one bed, had to serve also for the covering of the 
little ones who had to lie about in different parts of the floor, 


Notwithstanding, however, the terrible poverty of the 
labourers in this particular district, the land it seems was so 
exceptionally rich that it was alleged that a large farmer could 
make a fortune there in seven years. 

It seems that 12s. a week—the smallness of which sum 
had caused the Warwickshire labourer to ‘ strike’—-was rarely 
obtained by the peasant in the Western counties at the period 
referred to. In many districts the wages were only 9s. 
a week; in a few 10s.; and in some only 8s.; whilst in 
one important agricultural district a farmer is stated to have 
been employing able-bodied men at regular farm work, and 
giving them no more than 6s. a week, but in addition to these 
wages providing each labourer with a cottage—a two-roomed 
hovel—rent free, the rent being reckoned as equivalent to 1s. 
a week. Here is the author’s description of the cireumstances 
of an agricultural labourer in the Isle of Athelney, which, unlike 
what it was in King Alfred’s time, has now been transformed 
into a modern English farm :— 


‘Passing through the village of Athelney, I entered a labourer’s 
cottage. I was attracted to visit its interior by the sight of a small 
crowd of little children who blocked up the doorway I passed 
across the tiny piece of front garden, which served to grow a few 
potatoes for the family, and, stooping under the doorway, entered the 
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“basement.” I was politely invited by the “ goodwife” to seat my- 
self in the chair on the stone floor. Thus shut in from the outer 
world I felt that it was impossible for even the most imaginative 
mind to suppose that there was any similarity between the peasant 
of to-day and the peasant of a thousand years ago. All before me 
was unromantic ; there was nothing present but the reality of modern 
wretchedness, Edwin H was the occupier of the cottage. He was 
a regular farm labourer, and he received, for the support of himself, 
a wife, and eight children, all of whom I saw, 9s. per week, from a 
modern English farmer. The eldest of the children was a girl of 
twelve ; the youngest was a baby, of three months ; seven were girls, 
and the infant in arms was the only boy. Five pounds a year was 
the sum paid to the landlord for rent, and a little more than 7s. a 
week was therefore left to supply the bodily needs of ten persons, 
with the addition of a few pence earned occasionally by the eldest 
girl for willow-stripping. Not one of the family had tasted animal 
food for about six months, except what on very rare occasions had 
been given by chance benevolence. Bread was the great luxury. 
Baker’s bread, which I learnt was in Athelney 7d. the quartern loaf, 
was, however, an unknown delicacy in this family circle. The good- 
wife informed me that she could not possibly afford to buy baker’s 
bread, but that she obtained the meal, and manufactured at home a 
coarser article for herself, her husband, and her little ones. The 
good-wife who scolded King Alfred for allowing her cakes to burn was 
surely a happier being than this modern mother of eight children. 
The question naturally arose, how could this family exist at all 
under ,such privations? Private benevolence was the secret. A 
private gentleman in the neighbourhood filled the kind and useful 
office of benefactor, and distributed gifts to the poor.’ 


The condition of life described in the preceding account of 
the circumstances of an Athelney agricultural labourer appears 
to have been by no means exceptional or uncommon in the West 
of England. On the contrary, it seems to have been the average 
condition of life of the peasantry in that part of England. In 
such circumstances it is difficult to understand how body and 
soul could be kept together by these poor people on such 
miserable pay. In some cases, no doubt, the earnings of the 
children might contribute something towards the maintenance 
of a family ; but very often, as in the particular instance quoted 
above, it must happen that only one or at most two out of a 
numerous family could enter the list of the family bread win- 
ners; and then each of these could only earn barely sufficient for 
her maintenance. The mother might, by neglecting her family, 
earn occasionally—for it is obvious she could not work every 
day—her 8d.—sometimes only 7d. per diem, But at what a 
cost and risk ! 
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Although at the period now under review the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in the Western counties was worse than in 
any other part of England, it is not too much to say that except 
in two or three counties in the North of England and in the Mid- 
lands, the tiller of the soil was generally in a most miserable con- 
dition, the wages in any district rarely getting beyond the dead 
level of 10s., 11s., or at most 12s. a week. So that everywhere 
agricultural labourers were more or less dependent to a very 
large extent for existence either upon private benevolence, or in 
times of sickness upon the rates. It is scarcely worth while to 
take into account what are called the ‘privileges’ of the 
peasant; because in most cases their value is so small as to 
make scarcely any appreciable difference in his earnings. But 
a good deal has, nevertheless, been made by landowners and 
farmers and by the clergy of the great advantages which the 
agricultural labourer derives from payments in kind; and by 
adding the value of these items to the money wages it is often 
comparatively easy to make it appear that the labourer receives 
much more than his actual money wages. Those, however, who 
have taken the trouble to inquire concerning these so-called 
privileges have found in most cases that their value is almost 
inappreciable. Mr. Stanhope, an agricultural commissioner, 
has given it as his opinion that throughout England the money 
wages may be taken to indicate the actual condition of the 
agricultural labourer ; and Canon Girdlestone, u great autho- 
rity, has asserted that in the West of England, more especi- 
ally in the North of Devon, the peasant has no privileges 
whatever. 

Few persons would be inclined to consider the daily allowance 
of beer or cider to the agricultural labourer as a privilege worth 
naming, although its overestimated money equivalent is always 
added to the money wages in computing a farm labourer’s earn- 
ings. Then in some districts there is the system of ‘ grist corn’ 
in existence. Under this system the labourer is allowed by the 
farmer to have a certain limited quantity of corn at a certain 
fixed price all the year round. This price used to be 6s. per 
bushel, whether the market price of corn were above or below 
that sum. Doubtless in times of dear corn this particular privi- 
lege would be a benefit to the labourer, if the corn were of the 
best, or only indeed of the average quality. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the peasant almost invariably gets a very inferior 
quality of corn known as the ‘ tailings,’ a description of wheat 
which is usually unmarketable. Sometimes it is the rakings 
from the wheat-field that the peasant gets for his grist corn ; 
and when this is the case, it not unfrequently happens that it 
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gets spoilt by rain, but it nevertheless comes in for the grist at 
the regulation price. 

The only real benefit obtained by agricultural labourers, in 
addition to their wages, is derived from the produce of their 
small ‘allotments.’ It must be remembered, however, that the 
custom of allowing farm labourers to rent allotments of ground 
is by no means general; and even in cases where allotments can 
be obtained, either from the farmer or direct from the landowner, 
their size very rarely indeed exceeds a quarter of an acre. The 
farm labourer’s allotment is usually a piece of ground detached 
from the cottage, and quite distinct from the cottage garden. 
The rents of these allotments vary according to the different 
values of land in the different districts, and according also to 
the disposition of the farmer or landowner. The labourer 
usually pays a much higher rent for his plot of ground when 
the allotment is held from the farmer than the farmer himself 
pays to his landlord. In some few cases, when the allotments 
are held from the landlord, the peasant may get his quarter of 
an acre of land at a fair rental; but this is exceptional. Mr. 
Heath states that, when it is the farmer who lets allotments to 
his men, it is by no means an unfrequent practice for the latter 
to be charged three and four times the rent which the land costs 
the farmer. But, on whatever terms the peasant may get his 
little bit of land, he tills it in his after hours, and procures his 
little crop of vegetables as the result of his own small outlay and 
his own laborious cultivation. Hence the somewhat rare and 
uncertain advantages derived from the cultivation of allotments 
have nothing whatever to do with the rate of wages. 

The advantages derived by the agricultural labourer from the 
village benefit clubs, where such institutions exist, are very 
small. These clubs, usually established to provide coal and cloth- 
ing at Christmas time, are supported partly by the labourer’s 
weekly contribution of pence, and partly by charitable subserip- 
tions. The small funds collected in this way during the year 
are annually invested in coal and clothing, which are given out 
to the labourers’ families at Christmas, because that is the time 
of the greatest need. 

But when the utmost value has been put upon the ‘ privileges,’ 
such as they are, enjoyed by the farm labourer, it cannot be said 
that they add very materially to his weekly wages; and it is a 
curious, though a painful fact, that in those districts where the 
wages of the peasantry are the lowest, there is a total absence of 
privileges. 

We have now, as briefly as possible, described the condition of 
our agricultural labourers at the period of the Warwickshire 
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‘strike.’ It is not too much to say that at that time the tillers 
of the soil in this country were, with few exceptions, in a con- 
dition worse than that of paupers. Yet, with one noble excep- 
tion, no one had put forth a hand to help them. A little more 
than five years, however, before the commencement of the 
movement with which Joseph Arch has become identified, Canon 
Girdlestone, struck with the grievous misery of the North 
Devonshire peasants, amongst whom he had gone to reside, 
began, alone and unaided, his admirable work of migrating the 
half-starved pauperized hinds of the West of England to the 
prosperous districts of the North, where mining and manufac- 
turing works were continually absorbing the surplus agricultural 
opulation, and where also the condition of the agricultural 
bourer was better than in any other part of England. 

Canon Girdlestone’s benevolent labours were carried on under 
the most extraordinary difficulties. Squires, farmers, and in 
many cases his brother clergymen were against him, and did 
everything which they could to prevent him from accomplishing 
his object. But he persevered, in spite of all obstacles, and 
succeeded in transferring several hundreds of labourers, many 
of them with their families, from misery and squalor in the West 
of England, to comfort and prosperity in the Northern counties. 
Very much of the exceptional misery and wretchedness of the 
peasantry of the Western counties was doubtless due to the fact 
that their numbers were, at the time when Canon Girdlestone 
began his work of migration, in excess of the requirements of 
the agricultural labour market. But none of the working 
classes manifested so little disposition to adapt themselves to 
circumstances, as the tillers of the soil, or were so little able to 
move into districts where they could improve their condition of 
life. The reason for this is to be found in the ignorance and the 
apathy of agricultural labourers,—a state of things engendered 
= the grinding poverty which had weighed upon them so 

ng. 

‘Thinly scattered as they were over the country, and in most 
instances completely under the influence of landowners and 
farmers, what they especially required for the general improve- 
ment of their condition was first combination, and then organi- 
zation. They could do nothing without organization, and it was 
of course necessary that they should first combine in order that 
they might organize plans for their relief and assistance. The 
work carried on by Canon Girdlestone in the cause of the 
peasantry was an indication of what might be accomplished even 
by the energy and perseverance of an individual. But it is 
obvious that individual efforts could not accomplish all that was 
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necessary. Hence the establishment of the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union was the necessary sequel to the labours of 
Canon Girdlestone. What he had done in one district the 
Union, as a central organization, would need to do in every 
district where the existence of surplus labour kept wages low, 
and prevented the healthy operation of the law of supply and 
demand. The agricultural labourers’ organization cannot be 
looked upon in the same light as an ordinary trades’ union. 
Some persons have pointed to the peculiar nature of farm work 
in order to prove that it would be unreasonable to subject the 
farmer to the rigid rules of a labourers’ union; and these 
persons urge that although union might be necessary in other 
employments, it is not suited to the case of the agricultural 
labourer. We argue, however, that combination is more neces- 
sary for our agricultural labourers than for any of the industrial 
classes. The helplessness, the ignorance, and the want of inde- 
pendence of the peasantry rendered it especially imperative that 
they should acquire the strength which union gives. But we 
consider that the chief usefulness of the agricultural labourers’ 
union will be found in its adaptability as a focus of organization. 
It might, in fact, become not only a great agency for the collec- 
tion and distribution of information in reference to all kinds of 
agricultural employment, to the requirements of the agricultural 
labour market, and to all matters which may be interesting to 
agricultural labourers, but it might at the same time become a 
great national benefit society and sick club for the tillers of the 
soil. The chief object of the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, as set forth in its printed rules, is ‘ to improve the general 
condition of agricultural labourers in the United Kingdom,’ and 
we are convinced that this excellent object could in no way be 
accomplished better than in the adoption of the suggestions 
which we have offered. 

The Agricultural Labourers’ Union has, in fact, already given 
proof that it prefers the adoption of wise preventive measures 
to coercive action. It has never, since its formation, recom- 
mended a general strike, but it has earnestly set to work to 
improve the general condition of the agricultural labourers by 
one of the most powerful expedients, namely, emigration. Find- 
ing that the system of migration which, following the example 
set by Canon Girdlestone, it first adopted, would only prove a 
partial remedy for the evils which afflicted the labourers, so long 
as there remained in this country any surplus agricultural 
labour, the leaders of the National Union finally resolved to 
resort to emigration on a large seale. Accordingly, on the 28th 
of last August, Mr. Joseph Arch and Mr. Arthur Clayden left 
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this country as the delegates of the Union for the purpose of 
making a tour of inspection through Canada and the United 
States, in order to ascertain what special arrangements might be 
made by the Colonial and the United States Governments for 
promoting a great scheme of emigration from our shores to 
those respective countries. After a three months’ tour through 
Canada (the delegates visited New York, but made no inquiries 
through the States) Messrs. Arch and Clayden returned to 
England, having ascertained the best fields of emigration for 
the English agricultural labourers, and having secured abundant 
promises that the Government and the people of the Dominion 
would heartily co-operate in the proposed great scheme of 
emigration. The special advantages which have been offered 
by the Government of Canada to intending emigrants from 
England are certain, unless rendered abortive by timely conces- 
sion on the part of agriculturists in this country, to cause a 
serious and alarming drain of agricultural labour. In May Mr. 
Arch intends to proceed to the United States with the object of 
making similar arrangements to those which he has already 
made with the Canadians; and as agricultural labour is what 
the Americans need as much as the Canadians, Mr. Arch’s 
mission to the United States will be unquestionably a certain 
success, in so far as the object which he has in view is concerned. 

Meanwhile, however, the continued absorption of our agri- 
cultural labourers into the mining and manufacturing industries 
of the country, together with the vigorous prosecution by the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union of schemes of emigration to our 
colonies, have already produced throughout England a marked 
effect. Agricultural labour is every day becoming more scarce. 
Since the establishment of the Union wages have been generally 
increased, although not to the extent which might be supposed ; 
and so long as our peasants continue to go.from us at the present 
rate, wages must necessarily continue to rise. Nevertheless, in 
many important agricultural districts, wages have not been 
materially increased during the last two years, because toa very 
great extent farmers have managed to dispense with much of 
the labour which they formerly employed, and because also 
farmers and landowners have unfortunately maintained towards 
their men an attitude of uncompromising obstinacy. But this 
obstinacy will have to yield, should a great exodus of farm 
labourers from this country actually take place. Before this 
serious crisis has arrived, however, we trust that employers of 
agricultural labour will, by timely concession to their men, avert 


what will otherwise prove calamitous to them and to the whole 
nation. 
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In a speech delivered before the Farmers’ Club, in December 
last, Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., the farmers’ representative in the 
House of Commons, in referring to the hostility which many 
farmers have manifested towards the Labourers’ Union, very 
sensibly recommended his hearers in all matters of work and 
wages to make no difference at all between union and non-union 
men. He added, however :— 

‘There must be a more general and rigid payment for overtime ; 
but, on the other hand, I do not think the labourer can then call on 
the farmer, as he has done, to employ him through the whole of the 
dreary months of the year when he does not want him—that is to 
say, the spare hands. Nor is it incumbent upon us, as it has been 
hitherto, to find work under cover for wet and wintry days.’ 

This is dangerous advice; for unless Mr. Read meant, what 
he evidently did not, namely, that the farmer should pay the 
labourer, when he most needed his assistance, wages which would 
enable him to support himself during ‘the dreary months of the 
year,’ the labourer would leave him at that dreary season, and 
either emigrate or seek more constant employment in other 
— at home; and would thus, in all probability, be lost to the 
armer altogether. 

We have not space on the present occasion to discuss the 
many important questions that bear more or less directly upon 
the question of agricultural labour. One of the most important 
of these is that of tenant right. There is no doubt that the 
absence of any legal security for capital, when invested in the 
cultivation of the land, is the chief, if not the only cause of the 
very inferior state of our agriculture. Under an improved 
system of agriculture, it is certain that the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer would be immensely improved. Our land is 
rich enough to support our peasantry in decency and comfort, 
and it will be a national disgrace, as well as a national misfor- 
tune, if we allow the best and strongest of them to leave us. 

There are three things which most of our landowners and 
farmers have yet to learn. They must learn to recognise the 
right of the agricultural labourer to assert his manhood, and to 
raise himself from the miscrable state of ignorance and poverty, 
of moral, intellectual, social, and physical degradation in which 
he is still sunk, to a position of comfort and independence. They 
must learn to recognise the fact that the healthy commercial 
spirit of the age will henceforth regulate the relations between 
employers and employed in agricultural districts as elsewhere, 
and that the bonds of feudalism are finally being broken. They 
must also learn that the interests of the agricultural labourer 
are in reality identical with their own. 
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The Government and the Legislature have, it must not be 
forgotten, great responsibilities in reference to this most import- 
ant matter. The condition of our agricultural labourers and 
the condition of our agriculture are questions that demand the 
prompt and earnest consideration of both Parliament and the 
ministry, for they are questions which vitally concern the nation ; 
and if the classes engaged in the cultivation of the soil—land- 
owners, farmers, and labourers—have duties and responsibilities 
in respect to each other, they have yet greater responsibilities in 
respect to the State. 


Art. VI.—The Electric Telegraph. 


Wuen we survey on a map of the Postal telegraph system the 
vast network of communications which encircles these islands, 
we find it hard to realize that considerably less than half a 
century ago the art of telegraphy was practically unknown. It 
is all the harder when we read that nearly two thousand five 
hundred years ago the keen-sighted, inquisitive Greeks had 
evoked that subtle power by means of which the ends of the earth 
have since been compassed and brought together. From these 
ancient Greeks we have inherited a veritable Aladdin’s lamp, 
by means of which we can summon to our aid at any moment 
an invisible force far more powerful than the Genie of the charm- 
ing Oriental romance. True, we no longer resort to the primitive 
method of rubbing amber to produce this force; but when we 
speak of electricity, as we constantly do, we but use a shorter 
form of speaking of the Genie of the amber, which the Orientals 
would have named the invisible, but as they believed, living 
agent evoked by the ancient Greeks. To trace, and properly 
develop the history of electrical science, would lead us far beyond 
the limits of a short paper like this. Besides, our object is to 
speak rather of the application of electricity to the purposes 
of practical telegraphy, than of the subtle power itself. 

No doubt the invention of the electric telegraph, and the dis- 
covery of the active principles of electricity, are very closely 
associated in the public mind. But we need scarcely point out 
that they are totally distinct things; and that just as steam 
existed long before the invention of the steam engine, so elec- 
tricity had an existence, or, rather, its existence was discovered 
long before the invention of the electric telegraph. We are 
reminded, indeed, that electricity must have been from the very 
beginning; for, as has been well put by the late Dr. George 
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Wilson, in one of his very able ers on this subject, if 
we are to consider him the founder of electrical science who first 
observed an electrical phenomenon, the honour must be assigned 
to Adam, who earliest of men, doubtless witnessed a thunder- 


storm, and might have named the agency which produced it the 


lightning force. 

In considering the foundation of electrical science, we are 
brought down to a comparatively recent period, so recent, 
indeed that the ‘Latin Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism,’ 
published by Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, in the year 1600, may be 
said to have been the first practical work on the subject. Even 
this admirable work proved to be far in advance of its age; and its 
disparagement, even by some of the most profound thinkers of the 
age, led to an actual retrogression in electrical science. Another 
Englishman, Stephen Gray, a pensioner of the Charterhouse, 
rendered very valuable service in the field of electrical discovery; 
and his efforts, supplemented by those of Du Faye, a French- 
man, led to what may be called the classification of electrics. 
This brings us down to the year 1730, i.c., one hundred and 
thirty years after the publication of Dr, Gilbert’s treatise. 
Progress now became much more rapid, and within the next 
hundred years we must include the important discoveries of 
Franklin, Galvani, Volta, Sir Humphry Davy, Ritter of Munich, 
(Ersted of Copenhagen the celebrated Danish philosopher, 
Arago, Sturgeon, and Faraday. From 1830 onwards, 
Faraday proceeded in his career of discovery; and to him, 
more than to any other single observer, we owe the de- 
monstration of the essential identity in nature and power 
of all the so-called different kinds of electricity. He fur- 
nished the true explanation of its decomposing power over 
chemical compounds, which Sir Humphry Davy, with all his 
genius, had in several respects misinterpreted; and, besides 
much else, he discovered that as a loadstone renders magnetic 
all the iron in its neighbourhood, so a current of electricity, 
proceeding from a battery along one wire, developes a momen- 
tary current along another and passive wire stretched near it. 

Speaking of wires brings us into close contact with the 
subject more immediately in hand. We have glanced 
at the history of electrical science down to the year 1830; 
but in order to trace the history of the electric telegraph, from 
its earliest beginnings, we must go back for a moment to the 
year 1753, when we find the first mention of a system of practical 
telegraphy. In that year ‘C. M.’ described in the Scots’ 
Magazine his so-called ‘Expeditious Method of Conveyin 
Intelligence.’ Curiously enough, the writer had in his min 
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the leading ideas which have been developed in all modern 
telegraphy, viz., the complete insulation of the conducting wire, 
and the production at the distant end of a signal which should 
either be visible to the eye or audible to the ear. He may be 
said to have failed only in a matter of detail, inasmuch as his 
system involved a separate wire for each letter of the alphabet, 
whereas one wire has now been found to suffice. According to 
Sir David Brewster, the author of this remarkable paper 
was a Greenock man; and Brewster, after careful inquiry, 
asserts that his name was Charles Morrison, although it has 
been frequently quoted as Charles Marshall. The little that is 
known of him may be given in the words of an elderly Scotch 
lady who remembered a ‘ Very clever man of obscure position 
‘who could make lichtnin’ write an’ speak, and who could licht 
‘a room wi’ coal-reek’ (i.e. coal smoke). This characteristic 
reminiscence of the old lady naturally recalls to our mind 
the remarkable words contained in the 35th verse of the 38th 
chapter of the Book of Job: ‘ Canst thou send lightnings, that 
‘they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?’ We may take 
it for granted, from the tenor of this question, that the bearers 
of evil tidings, who, rushing in succession into the presence of 
the Patriarch, crushed the old man with instalment after instal- 
ment of malign fortune, were not the bearers of telegraphic 
messages. Ill news proverbially travels fast, but it never 
travelled in those days with speed so great as the lightning 
flash, whose subjugation under the dominance of man seemed 
to Job a typical culmination of human impossibility. The 
Scotch lady spoke of Charles Morrison as the man ‘whe could 
‘make lichtnin’ write an’ speak,’ but under his system the tongue 
faltered somewhat, and the pen was not exactly that of a ready 
writer. The period between 1753 and i837 is almost a blank in 
the history of the electric telegraph. It is true that in 1774 one 
Le Sage, a Frenchman, resident in Geneva, submitted a plan of 
electric communication to Frederick of Prussia, which has been 
regarded by some as entitling him to the credit of originating 
the system. But the method too closely resembled that of 
Charles Morrison to entitle it to be considered as either original 
or superior. From 1774 to 1837 little was done to render 
telegraphy a practical science. The labours of M. Lomond in 
1787, and of Mr. Ronalds, of Hammersmith, in 1816, led to 
no definite result; and up to the year 1837 the people of 
these islands were without that means of communication 
which, if taken, not from the whole country, but from one 
of its great commercial centres only, for a single day, would 
be productive of the most disastrous results. 
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To this period, says Dr. Wilson, belongs the date of greatest 
ractical interest in reference to the telegraph. In 1837 the 
inexhaustibly ingenious Wheatstone, and Cooke, a man in whom 
the practicality of the English character showed itself in its 
fullest, freest development, took out their patent for an electric 
telegraph ; and to them, as the earliest practical telegraphists, 
belongs the honour which attaches to that difficult step in all 
enterprises, /e premier pas, but of which, in their case, it may be 
emphatically added, gui cotite. The genial spirit that uttered 
these words has passed away; but Sir Charles Wheatstone is 
still amongst us, and apparently only in the midst of his useful- 
ness. The system introduced in 1837 by Messrs. Cooke and 
Wheatstone was what is known as the ‘double needle’ tele- 
ph—an invention for which it has been justly claimed that 

it deserves to be recognised in the same light as the first steam 
engine of James Watt. The circumstances attending the trial 
of the wonderful invention have an almost historical importance, 
and it is impossible to read the simple, yet impressive language 
in which they are detailed, without feeling somewhat of the 
sensation which is described as having come upon its authors 
when the greatness of their work came to be practically demon- 
strated. We read that on the night of the 25th of June, 1837, 
the famous invention was subjected to trial in the presence of 
several distinguished men, prominent amongst whom was the 
late Robert Stephenson. Wires stretching from Euston-square 
to Camden Town were connected with the instruments. At the 
one end stood the able and energetic Mr. Cooke; at the other, 
his coadjutor, Professor Wheatstone. The experiment was suc- 
cessful. ‘ Never,’ says one of the inventors, ‘never did I feel 
‘such a tumultuous sensation before, as when all alone in the 
‘still room, I heard the needles click; and as I spelled the 
‘ words, I felt all the magnitude of the invention, now proved 
‘to be practicable beyond cavil or dispute.” Great as was the 
magnitude of the invention—although confined in its display to 
the little line between Euston and Camden Town—it could not 
have entered into the minds of these pioneers how it was destined 
to be turned to account within the twenty or thirty years that 
followed its introduction. For it is worthy of note that whereas 
the progress of telegraphy between the date of the humble 
invention of Charles Morrison and the memorable epoch of 
which we are now speaking was slow, and marked by numerous 
vicissitudes, it was comparatively rapid and successful, after the 
impetus given to it by the untiring efforts of Messrs. Cooke and 
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extended over a period of twenty years, and was marked by the 
introduction of numerous forms of instruments, all more or less 
designed on the Cooke and Wheatstone principle. Some of 
these, as they may be seen now in the museum of the Postal 
ee epartment, are curiosities which excite in the 
mind of the telegraphist who has grown with the system from 
its earliest beginnings very mingled feelings. One we noticed 
had no fewer than five needles, representing, of course, as 
many conducting wires, not a very great improvement in this 
respect on the crude invention of Charles Morrison. It had 
earned a very honourable retirement, however, for it had been 
instrumental in securing the capture of the notorious Tawell, 
the Quaker murderer. But the feat had not been accomplished 
without difficulty, for in spite of its five needles, the instrument 
could not make the letter ‘Q,’ and but for the ingenuity 
of the telegraphist, who spelt the word ‘ Quaker,’ Kwaker, the 
murderer ml have escaped. We are speaking now of a time 
when telegraphy had not developed into a special branch of 


commerce, but was confined to the then slender requirements of 


one or two railway companies. By-and-by a basis was made 
of the railway system for the erection of telegraphs throughout 
the country, and the incorporation in 1846 of the Electric, after- 
wards the Electric and International Telegraph Company, laid 
the foundation of a system which, in the hands of the British 
Post Office, has grown to be not only the most extensive, but 
the best organized in the world. But the oak has sprung from 
a very small acorn indeed. Less than thirty years ago the 
‘system ’ of the Electric i or, to speak more forcibly, 
the telegraphic system of the United Kingda, consisted of a 
line to Nine Elms, and a small office at 334, Strand. The 
Electric Company purchased the patents of Messrs. Cooke and 
Wheatstone, and for several years after the date of its incor- 
poration the only instrument in use was the ‘double needle,’ 
of which we have already spoken. This instrument consists 
simply of a pair of vertical galvanometers, with a key or appa- 
ratus for placing a battery in circuit, and for reversing the 
currents. The lower end of the inside needle is a north pole, 
and the coils are wound, so that if the copper of a battery be 
connected to the left, and the zinc to the right hand terminal, 
the top of the needle will move to the right, and soon. Dr. 
Wilson, in the article from which we have already quoted, 
written in 1852, gives a specimen of an alphabet, in which there 
were no fewer than ninety separate ded, some of the letters 
requiring as many as five distinct beats. The system would 
appear to have been that of the single needle only, although, so 
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far as we can gather, that form of instrument had not been 
introduced when the article was written. On the double needle 
instrument the letters of the alphabet can be manipulated in less 
than fifty beats, and not more than three beats are required for 
any single letter. Taking the left handle, two beats to the left 
indicate the letter ‘A’ three beats to the left indicate the letter 
‘B;’ one right and left ‘C;’ one left and right ‘D,’ and so on. 
These combinations can be produced with such amazing rapidity 
that, even at the present day, with the vast strides which have 
been made in improving the methods of communication, the 
double needle instrument can be worked at as great a speed as 
any hand instrument at present in use. But it has these great 
disadvantages—it necessitates the use of fo wires, and is ill- 
adapted for working long distances. We have good reason 
for remembering how, in the early days of telegraphy, when the 
system of insulating wires was only imperfectly understood, it 
was frequently impossible to telegraph a greater distance than 
forty or fifty miles, and messages from Edinburgh to London 
had to be ‘ repeated,’ or re-transmitted as many as half a dozen 
times. So insensitive was this form of instrument that a vibra- 
tion of the needle, which, under favourable conditions of working 
would extend over a range of about a quarter of an inch, and be 
distinctly visible at some distance, might be reduced to the 
faintest tremble, and could only be caught by peering into the 
face of the instrument with all the anxiety and intense eagerness 
of a person on shore looking out fora sail on the distant horizon. 
The telegraphists of those days were a band of resolute fellows, 
and were too proud, or too determined, to give in and say they 
could not read, when there was the smallest chance of making 
out the wavering signals. Clearly, however, a system of this 
kind was only adapted to the experimental stage of electric tele- 
graphy, when people looked upon the new discovery as a kind 
of supernatural agency, only to be employed on the rarest and 
most important occasions. Messages were written out in those 
days with all the care and deliberation which characterize the 
gravest transactions of life, and they were entrusted to the wires 
with a kind of feeling that they might possibly create a degree 
of mental prostration in their unfortunate receivers. For the 
most part they related to serious illnesses or deaths, or to 
pecuniary embarrassments, calling for immediate action on the 
part of some distant correspondent, or partner in trade. It is 
small wonder, then, that we read that the telegraph messenger 
of that period was scarcely more welcome at the doors of most 
people than the undertaker or the sheriff’s officer, and that 
messages actually containing good news were frequently oe 
GG 
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from very fear of their being the medium of evil tidings. 
Naturally a system which existed under such conditions was 
both expensive and unreliable. We remember, indeed, when 
the charge from Edinburgh to London was something like 
twelve and sixpence, and to other places in proportion. It could 
hardly be otherwise under a system requiring two separate wires 
for each instrument, and with lines so imperfectly constructed 
that it was frequently found necessary to set up temporary offices 
at intermediate points in order to enable the communication to 
be maintained at all. The double wire system was slightly im- 
proved upon by the introduction of the single needle instrument— 
a modification of the original apparatus of Messrs. Cooke and 
Wheatstone—but the economy of wires was more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of speed in transmitting signals, and the 
uestion of an improved method of communication, especially 
or long distances, still remained unsolved. The first real im- 
 . in this direction may be said to have been effected 
y the introduction of the chemical printing instrument of 
Alexander Bain—a clever Scotchman, resident, we believe, in 
Glasgow, and the inventor of the electric clock described by 
Dr? Wilson in the article to which we have already referred. 
Chemically prepared paper in a long narrow strip was unwound 


- from a roller driven by clock-work and a weight. A needle or 


pen—generally a piece of thin steel wire—was made to rest on 
the paper in a slanting direction, and as currents of eiectricity 
were sent from the distant station, by depressing a ‘ key’ or lever, 
in contact with the battery, blue marks of long or short duration, 
just as the depressions were long or short, were produced on the 
strip of paper. Here, then, was a telegraph which not only 
worked with a single wire, but which could be worked much 
greater distances than the needle instrument, and replaced the 
vanishing signals of that instrument by intelligible marks or 
signs which, although they faded by-and-by, were sufficiently 
distinct for all practical purposes. The leading principle of 
Bain’s system was that, by increased sensitiveness in the receiv- 
ing apparatus, a corresponding current of electricity to that 
required for the needle instrument could be made to produce a 
much better result, in proportion as the decomposition of the 
chemicals in the paper was more easily accomplished, than the 
mechanical action represented by the movement of the needles. . 
Stated briefly, this is the principle adopted in all cases where 
communication has to be carried on through long lengths of line, 
or at high speed, on short lines. It is applied in different ways, 
of course, but the idea is the same, viz., that the less you give 
the current of electricity to do at the receiving end, especially 
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as regards mechanical action, the quicker and the better it will 
accomplish its task. The Bain system, so far as we are aware, 
has passed altogether out of use; but there are, at the very 
moment in which we write, indications that it may be revived 
with very startling results on the future of telegraphy. We 
read, only a week or two ago, ashort account of some marvellous 
results in telegraphy achieved in America by means of what was 
described as the ‘new American system’ of combining chemical 
with mechanical action. The system, we believe, is at this 
moment being experimented with in this country, and so far as 
we can gather, it possesses several of the most important features 
of that invented by Alexander Bain. It will only be another 
example added to many that history repeats itself, if it should 
be found that, like Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, with his treatise 
published in the year 1600, Bain should have been in advance 
of his age with his chemical telegraph invented some twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

Up to this point, as our readers will have observed, the prin- 
cipal discoveries in the field of electrical science, and all the 
practical inventions in the telegraphic field had resulted from 
British genius and British industry. Indeed it may be said 
that the whole system of electric telegraphy is of purely British 
origin ; although it is a curious fact that several countries, and 
notably, little Belgium and Switzerland, had, prior to the 
acquisition of the telegraphs by the Post Office in this country, 
far outstripped us in the application of the system to the wants 
of the people. But, if we had done much to establish telegraphy 
as a practical and useful art, it remained to another country— 
to America, indeed—to furnish that link in the chain which has 
rendered the system not only universal, but almost perfect. 
After all, it was only fitting that the younger country should 
take its share in the labours so assiduously carried on by the 
parent land for so many years. What Faraday did for electri- 
cal science, Professor Morse has done for the electric telegraph, 
in giving to the world that beautiful instrument which bears 
his name, and which, in some form or other, is in use through- 
out the whole civilized world. Morse was a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a son of the well-known author of ‘ Morse’s 
Geography.’ He was born in 1791, and died some two or three 
years ago. He was originally an artist, and devoted himself 
chiefly to portrait painting; but he had studied the principles 
of electricity and electrical action, and, as a result of his labours, 
he has given us the ‘ Morse printing instrument.’ The prin- 
ciple of this ingenious and beautiful instrument is electro- 
magnetic. What may be designated the ‘keeper’ of the 
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magnet is an armature, or horizontal lever carrying a piece of 
pointed metal, or ‘style,’ which embosses a mark upon a band 
of paper carried forward by wheel-work. The electric current 
is sent by means of a separate apparatus at the distant end, 
called the ‘key,’ which is in connection with the battery. The 
electro-magnet attracts its armature so long as a current is 
made to flow through the wire with which it is wound, and 
ceases to attract it as soon as the current is cut off by releasing 
the key, the armature being drawn back by a spring. The 
paper is carried forward by two rollers, in the uppermost of 
which there is a groove to receive the point of the style. 
Motion is supplied by means of clock-work and a spring; and 
it is worth mention that it was from a cheap wooden clock, 
which he accidentally picked up, that Professor Morse con- 
structed the train of wheels for his experimental instrument. 
Morse not only invented the instrument which we have thus 
briefly described, but he invented the code of signals best suited 
to its use, and both the alphabet and the instrument are 
inseparably linked with his name. In fact, the ‘ Morse code’ 
is the telegraphic language of the world, and furnishes the 
means of intercourse between the Far East and the Far West as 
readily as between London and Liverpool. Our readers will 
remember what we said about the short and long signals of the 


Bain telegraph, and how they were produced by short and 
long depressions of the lever, or key, connected with the 
battery. The Morse system is somewhat similar in this respect, 
but the signs are different, thus :— 


A B Cc 


The principle, it will be observed, is that of long and short 
marks, or, as they are telegraphically known, ‘dots’ and 
‘dashes ;’ and while the arrangement is highly ingenious and 
very beautiful, it is also very simple, and capable of being 
taught to very young persons with comparative ease. It may 
be worth while to anticipate somewhat in order to illustrate 
how, even in a minor detail like that of teaching the tele- 
graphic alphabet, the master mind which conceived and has 
so boldly executed the idea of postal telegraphs has been at 
work. The needle alphabet was comparatively casy of 
acquirement because one letter ‘led up’ to another, so to 
speak. Thus, while two beats of the needle signified ‘ A,’ 
three beats stood for ‘B,’ and so on. ‘There is no such sug- 
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gestiveness about the Morse alphabet, but in the following 
arrangement, which has been very aptly designated the ‘Scuda- 
‘more method,’ an aid to memory has been furnished, which 
has reduced the teaching of the system to the very verge of 
simplicity. The letters of the alphabet are divided into six 
groups, with a catchword for each letter, and a characteristic 
saying for each group, thus: 


Group 1. Group 4. 
E- Earwigs N—- No 
I-- Infest D—-- Difficulty 
Summer B—--- Baffles 
H---- Houses G——- Great 
Z——-- Zeal 
Group 2. Group 5. 
T— Turnips R-—- Remember! 
M—— Make L-—-- Law 
o——— Oxen P-——- Preserves 
Ch — — — — Cheerful F-.—- Freedom 
Group 3. Group 6. 
A-— A K—-— Kindness 
w-—— Wet CcC—-—- Conciliates 
J-——— Jacket’s Y—.-—— Youth 
U--— Uncomfortable | X—--— Xtremely 
V---— Very Q——-— Quickly 


This tabular a of the alphabet was suplemented by 
a few simple rules for the guidance of the pupil, as for instance 
that all the signals in the first group are left strokes, or dots, 
and all those in the second group right strokes, or dashes; and 
it only remained to fix these rules in the mind in order to gain 
a mastery of the alphabet in a very short space of time. 

Reverting to our narrative, we find that the first practical 
experiment with Morse’s system took place in 1844 between 
Washington and Baltimore, and speaking of what has followed 
since then, an enthusiastic American writer says :— 

‘The subsequent history of the telegraph is but the history of 
the career of Professor Morse, and is too well known to require to 
be detailed here at length. He abandoned his art, and devoted 
the remainder of his life to the telegraph. We ueed not give the 
history of its steady advance across continents, and beneath oceans, 
till now but one link remains to complete the world’s electric girdle. 
The Morse has become almost the universal telegraph of the world, 
and nations have overcome their prejudices in favour of their own 
productions, and adopted the “ Morse” as the most simp!e, practical, 
and useful of all telegraphs.’ 
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Following the introduction into this country of the Morse 
instrument telegraphy made rapid strides, and while the system 
was extended and improved in many directions, it was also 
cheapened to some slight extent, and as a matter of course it 
became more popular. But the ‘ Morse’ instrument, proper, 
may be said only to have laid the foundation for further 
improvements in the means of communication, although it is 
important to note that subsequent inventors have retained to a 
large extent the leading principles of Professor Morse in their 
inventions. The great defect in the original ‘ Morse’ instru- 
ment, or, as it is commonly called, the ‘ embosser,’ is the diffi- 
culty of reading, unless under certain conditions of light and 
shade, the embossed marks on the strip of paper, and the non- 
permanency of the record. This may, however, be said to have 
been a mere difficulty of detail, and it was soon overcome by 
the introduction of the ink-writer, in connection with which it is 
proper to mention the name of the Messrs. Siemens, of London 
and Berlin. The manipulation and electrical action of this instru- 
ment are in all respects the same as those of the ‘ Morse,’ in fact, 
it is to all intents and purposes a ‘Morse,’ with the import- 
ant addition of the ink-writing principle. The lever attached 
to the armature, which, in the ‘embosser,’ holds a style for the 
indentation of the strip of paper, bas, in the case of the ink- 
writer, a small disc attached to it. This disc rests in a well or 
trough filled with specially prepared telegraphic ink, and each 
time the armature is drawn down towards the electro-magnet, 
the disc is raised by means of the lever arrangement, and being 
thus brought into contact with the paper which is being 
unwound from the instrument, just as the paper is unwound in 
the new ‘ Walter’ printing machine, beautifully distinct marks 
or signs are made in place of the somewhat faint indentations 
produced by the original instrument. These ink-writing 
instruments are of two kinds, telegraphically described as 
double and single current ink-writers, the former being used 
for long distances, where the signalling is more laboured and 
difficult, and the latter being used for short distances, and gene- 
rally throughout the Metropolis. 

The instruments to which, up to this point, our observations 
have been confined are those which were in use, up to the time of 
the transfer of the telegraphic system to the Post Office, by the 
Electric and Senmeuetiandl, and United Kingdom Telegraph 
Companies. The latter company is deserving of special men- 
tion as having been the first to break down the practical 
monopoly in telegraphy which existed prior to its formation, 
and for having made a very creditable attempt to establish a 
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uniform shilling rate for telegrams of twenty words within the 
United Kingdom. It succeeded tolerably well for a time, but 
its resources were limited, and by-and-by it was compelled to 
give up the attempt, and from being an opponent, to become 
a confederate of the two other companies. In this way, so 
recently as 1865, the interests of the public in the matter of 
telegraphy were utterly baffled, and matters threatened to settle 
down into a worse condition as regards cheap and popular 
telegraphy, than before. The United Kingdom Company, 
however, achieved one considerable object during the brief 
period of its existence, in its acquisition of the Hughes type 
printing instrument—one of the most interesting and beautiful 
inventions in modern telegraphy. The Hughes instrument 
differs from all others, in that it is mainly mechanical, the 
electrical action being confined to the sending a single short 
current at the instant the type-wheel is in the proper position, 
and only a single wave is needed to produce a letter. The 
sending and receiving instruments are precisely alike, and are 
manipulated by a key-board, somewhat resembling that of a 
pianoforte, of as many keys as there are letters, figures, and 
signs to be printed. The messages, instead of being printed in 
signs, as in the case of the Morse alphabet, are printed in 
Roman characters; and there is this advantage in the Hughes 
instrument over all other instruments whatever, that the opera- 
tor at the sending station reproduces his own message by the 
same process which produces it at the distant station. Some of 
our readers are, no doubt, familiar with the telegrams produced 
by the Hughes instrument, in which the actual words printed 
in Roman characters by the instrument itself, are delivered to 
the addressee of the message, instead of the transcription which 
requires to be made by the telegraph clerk in the case of mes- 
sages transmitted by the Morse instrument. For every depres- 
sion of the piano-like key of the Hughes instrument, a letter 
comes tumbling out at the distant end, while under certain con- 
ditions combinations of as many as five letters can be produced 
during a single revolution of the type-wheel. Here, surely, is 
a striking contrast to the double needle instrument of less than 
twenty years ago, which required numerous combinations for 
almost every letter of the alphabet, and which, when worked at 
its highest speed, necessitated the assistance of a second ope- 
rator to write the messages down as they were read off by the 
operator in charge of the circuit. The difference between the 
duties of a telegraphist at the receiving end of a Hughes circuit, 
and one in charge of a Morse circuit, is about as great as that 
between making up an article after the somewhat unorthodox 
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fashion of ‘scissors and paste’ and writing an original one. 
In fact, scissors and paste are the necessary adjuncts of the 
type-printing instrument. 

The Magnetic Telegraph Company worked a variety of 
instruments during the period of its existence prior to the 
transfer of the system to the Post Office. But the instrument 
with which its operations were most closely identified was the 
bell telegraph of Sir Charles Bright, in which two distinct 
sounds may be said to represent the dot and the dash of the 
Morse alphabet, or the left and the right beats of the single 
needle instrument. The bell instrument is rapidly disappear- 
ing from the Postal system, but the question of acoustics in 
telegraphy is one which must ere long become prominent. The 
system of reading by sound is almost universal in America, and 
we understand that at the present moment it is occupying the 
serious attention of the authorities of the Postal Telegraphs 
Department. Hitherto the Post Office has erred on the side 
of caution in reference to the matter, adopting the view so 
strongly held by the leading telegraph companies that some 
kind of record or other was necessary to the accurate transmis- 
sion and decipherment of the messages. But later experience 
has begun to tell in favour of sound reading, and we have no 
doubt that before very long what is known as the ‘ Morse 
sounder’ will be in pretty general use throughout our tele- 
graphic system. The bell instrument possessed great speed, 
and was peculiarly adapted, in the hands of an expert operator, 
for the transmission of news for the press. But it was difficult 
of adjustment, and seldom worked well except under the most 
favourable conditions of wire and weather. Besides, it was an 
exceptional system, understood by a comparatively small number 
of the telegraphists transferred to the Government service, and 
therefore not calculated to conduce to that uniformity and 
simplicity which Mr. Scudamore has endeavoured from the first 
to establish within his department. ‘The Morse sounder is 
practically the Morse instrument of which we have already 
spoken at some length. But inasmuch as the principal part of a 
recording instrument is that connected with the unwinding and 
marking the paper, the sounder may be said to be the mere 
skeleton of the printer. The clock-work is altogether dispensed 
with, and the apparatus may be said to resolve itself into a pair 
of coils, and an armature, the stroke of which, as it is attracted 
by the electric current, creates the sound from which the signals 
are interpreted. In fact, it is little more than an electro- 
magnet, which may almost be carried in the waistcoat pocket, 
while the Morse recorder, or printer, can hardly be accommo- 
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dated in a smaller space than eighteen inches square. Differ- 
ence of sound in the bell instrument has been substituted by 
duration of sound in the Morse sounder ; and just as a stroke 
on the left-hand bell indicated the ‘dot’ of the Morse alphabet, 
or the letter ‘KE,’ so a momentary click of the armature is 
similarly interpreted on the sounder, while a more decided click 
would represent the ‘dash’ of the Morse alphabet, or the letter 
‘T.” The system, so far as the Post Office is concerned, is 
only beginning to lisp as yet, but by-and-by there will pro- 
bably be some hundreds of these tiny metal tongues clattering 
away at the same time in the great central telegraph station of 
the metropolis. There will be no Babel-like confusion amongst 
them, however, for they will all speak the same language, and 
will all be equally easy of interpretation. Sound telegraphy- 
has these important advantages: it disciplines the operator by 
making him self-reliant, and keeping him up to his work, while 
it limits the clerical requirements of any given wire or circuit to 
a single operator, and thereby does away with the extravagant, 
and, in many cases, unsafe system of ‘ writers.’ Combining, as 
it therefore does, simplicity and efficiency with the greatest 
economy, we shall be surprised if before long it does not 
become the universal system of the Post Office, as it has 
become the universal system in America. 

Obviously, the speed of any system of sound telegraphy is 
limited to that at which the operator can write. But there 
are a variety of circumstances which render it imperative 
that certain wires or circuits should be worked at a much greater 
speed than this; and the consideration of this necessity brings 
us face to face with one of the most important telegraphic im- 
provements of the age. The very rapid progress of telegraphy 
may be best judged of by considering that the first practical 
telegraph, invented less than forty years ago, and the latest 
improvement in practical telegraphy, for inland lines, bear the 
same name. Sir Charles Wheatstone has lived to witness not 
only the rise, progress, and virtual extinction of the needle 
system of telegraphy; but in the automatic system which 
bears his name, he has given us a means of rapid communi- 
cation for long distances which will probably outlive the present 
generation of telegraphists. We have already said that the 
double needle telegraph could be worked as rapidly as an 
system of hand telegraphy at present in use. The limit of pore 
working is forty words, or two hundred letters per minute; but 
if we take the result per wire on the double needle instrument, 
we are reduced to twenty words, or one hundred letters per 
minute. The Wheatstone automatic system is capable of pro- 
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ducing and recording no fewer than one hundred and twenty 
words, or six hundred letters per minute; so that in the brief 
space of five-and-thirty years the carrying power of the tele- 
graph may be said to have been increased more than six-fold! 
Popularly described, the Wheatstone automatic instrument may 
be said to be a fast-speed application of the Morse system ; 
although it possesses several characteristics which entitle it to 
be regarded as an essentially distinct system. It will be readily 
perceived that the highest speed attainable under the ordinary 
Morse system is just the speed at which the operator can 
manipulate his key, or lever, due regard being had to certain 
rules of ‘spacing,’ or measuring the signals, which are essential 
to decipherment at the distant end, with facility and correctness. 
Now, the automatic arrangement of Sir Charles Wheatstone has 
revolutionized the ‘keying,’ or sending process altogether, and 
has transferred the manual portion of it to a totally different 
operation. A machine called the ‘ perforator’ punches holes 


_in a strip of specially prepared paper which resemble the ‘ dot,’ 


the ‘dash,’ and the ‘space’ of the ordinary Morse instrument. 
Three small discs are depressed by smart blows delivered from 
a pair of wooden or iron ‘sticks,’ about three inches long, held 
in the hands of a smart boy, called the ‘puncher.’ If the left- 


hand dise be struck, it will make two perforations, thus, 9 5 


and if the right-hand disc be depressed, it will make two per- 
forations, thus, %. The first-described perforation represents 


the ‘dot,’ and the last-described the ‘ dash,’ of the Morse alpha- 
bet ; and the two taken together make the letter ‘A.’ The 
depression of the centre disc makes a series of small holes 
between the larger ones, which serve at once to carry the paper 
forward, and to form the necessary spaces between letters and 
words. The appearance of the punched tape, as it is jerked 
from the perforator, may be gathered from the following 
diagram :— 
000 0000 0 00 0 000 0 000 000 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
000 0000 000 0000 0 000 00 O 


These perforations represent the letters of the word ‘ Wheat- 
stone ;’ and when they have been passed through the ‘trans- 
mitter,’ by a process which we shall shortly describe, they 


simply resolve themselves into the printed dots and dashes of 
the Morse alphabet, thus :— 
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The main portion of the ‘transmitter’ is a clock-work arrange- 
ment, driven by a heavy weight. A very delicately fine 
mechanical arrangement, which it would be impossible to 
describe here, is set in motion by the clock-work; and as the 
perforated paper is drawn through the machine by a kind of 
cogged wheel, small pistons are forced though the perforations, 
and thus the currents are sent. Two holes immediately oppo- 
site each other only admit of a momentary current being trans- 
mitted, hence the ‘dot’ of the Morse alphabet. Two others 
in a slanting position, and consequently a greater distance 
apart, admit of a longer current being sent, and hence the 
‘dash.’ The speed of the transmitter may be regulated at will 
from twenty to one hundred and twenty words a minute; and 
as the automatic arrangement secures absolute mechanical 
precision in dots, dashes, and spaces, the signals or marks are 
as easily decipherable at the faster, as at the slower speed. 

As the Wheatstone system of telegraphy was only in its 
infancy, so to speak, when the Post Office assumed the con- 
trol of the telegraphs throughout the country, we select this 
point as the fittest at which to diverge from the history of 
the origin and progress of telegraphy, in order to inquire very 
briefly into its present condition. Before quitting the subject 
of instruments, however, it may be useful to remark that the 
Post Office has not added in any appreciable degree to the 
apparatus in use by the companies some four or five years ago, 
its object being, in the words of Mr. Scudamore himself, ‘to 
‘ discontinue the use of the less perfect, and to extend the use of 
‘the more perfect forms’ of apparatus in use by the companies. 
We cannot find that any useful or practical invention has been 
rejected by the authorities of the Post Office since it assumed 
the control of the telegraphs. A great many discarded inven-. 
tions have been re-invented, and a good many inventors have 
usurped the telegraphic field who would have been much better 
employed in studying the past history of the electric telegraph. 
The Post Office has not been by any meens idle in the matter 
of telegraphic improvement. It has increased the use of the 
Wheatstone system nearly a hundred-fold ; and by the valuable 
aid of its practical officers it has so far simplified many of the 
forms of apparatus hitherto in use, that not only a great 
economy in the manufacture, but considerably increased facility 
in the use of such apparatus has resulted from the change. 
At the present moment experiments are being made with the 
‘ duplex,’ or ‘double-working’ system of telegraphy, which 
bid fair to establish as a permanent system, what has hitherto 
been regarded more in the light of a scientific curiosity. The 
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attempt to send messages in gene directions, on the same 
wire, at the same time, was made some years ago by Gintl, an 
Austrian telegraph Director. It failed, not because it was 
impossible, but because it was attempted under conditions alto- 
gether adverse to success. It was subsequently tried in this 
country, under almost equally unfavourable conditions; but 
with a greatly improved system of insulation, and with greatly 
improved appliances, it is confidently hoped that all difficulties 
have been overcome, and that a practical success has already 
been achieved for the system. ‘To the scientific officers of the 
Postal Telegraph Department will be due the credit of success 
in establishing the ‘duplex’ system in this country; although 
it is proper to state that their efforts were largely prompted 
by the aid of Mr. Stearns, an American inventor, whose name 
is intimately associated with the extension of the system of 
duplex telegraphy, and who has materially facilitated its appli- 
cation to lines of more than 150 miles in length. 

Viewed commercially and socially, the progress of telegraphy 
in this country has been almost greater than it has been in 
other respects; and in treating this part of our subject our 
attention is naturally recalled to the time when the Government 
propositions for acquiring the telegraphs were under consider- 
ation by the House of Commons and the country. It will doubt- 
less be remembered by some of our readers that the measure 
was strenuously opposed by the then existing telegraph com- 
panies, who asserted that further extensions of the telegraphic 
system were not wanted, and that if made they would certainly 
never pay. They, unconsciously, of course, hit the blot of the 
whole system, when they declared in a pamphlet issued to 
create opposition to the Telegraphs Bill, that their lines were 
used mainly by ‘stockbrokers, mining agents, shipbrokers, 
‘colonial brokers, racing and betting men, fishmongers, fruit 
‘merchants, and others engaged in business of a speculative 
‘ character, or who deal in articles of a perishable nature.’ It 
was their opinion, too, that ‘general merchants used the tele- 
‘ graph comparatively little compared with those engaged in the 
‘more speculative branches of commerce.’ Most undoubtedly 
this was the fact; but how false was the assumption, that any 
extension or cheapening of the system would fail to lead to its 
more general use by the public at large, is best proved by the 
results which have so speedily followed the establishment of the 
Post Office Telegraphs. The class interest in telegraphy has 
been destroyed, but the classes themselves have not been 
injured by being placed on a level with the whole British 
public, in a matter as intimately associated with the welfare 
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and happiness of the people as the penny post itself. Business 
messages of all kinds have increased largely; but instead of 
crowding out messages of friendship, pleasure, congratula- 
tion, or anxiety, they have only assisted in creating and multi- 
lying them. How this has been done will be best explained 
y considering briefly the programme prescribed for itself by 
the Post Office when it undertook to assume the control of the 
telegraphs. This programme has been fulfilled to the letter, 
so that it presents, in brief, the main results achieved under 
the existing condition of things. Mr. Scudamore, who has 
been very aptly named the ‘ Rowland Hill of telegraphy,’ under- 
took to effect— 

A. The reduction and simplification of the charges for the 
transmission of telegrams throughout the United Kingdom. 

B. The extension of the wires from railway stations lying 
outside of town populations to post offices in the centre of such 

opulations; the extension of the wires already carried into 
low cities towards the suburbs of such cities ; and the extension 
of the wires from towns into rural and other districts unpro- 
vided with telegraphic accommodation. From the combined 
effect of these extensions it was hoped that a saving of time, 
and a saving in cost of porterage, would accrue to the senders 
and receivers of messages. 

C. Such a complete separation of the commercial telegraph 
system from the railway telegraph system, as would entirely 
relieve the commercial wires of railway messages, and throw on 
the railway wires those commercial messages only which arise 
out of the circumstances of railway traffic; and 

D. Free trade in the collection of news for the press, of 
which collection the telegraph companies had hitherto had a 
monopoly; with low rates for the transmission of such news, 
no matter by what or by how many agencies it might be 
collected. 

Adverting to proposition A, it will hardly be believed that less 
than five years ago the charges for telegrams throughout the 
United Kingdom ranged from 1s. to 7s. 8d. The charges were 
mostly regulated by distance, but here and there the system of 
charging exhibited the most grievous anomalies, and was sorely 

uzzling to most people unskilled in telegraphic vagaries. 

Meeelally was this the case when a telegram had to be trans- 
mitted over the lines of two or more telegraph companies, or 
had to be handed over to the tender mercies of a railway tele- 
graph. For instance, a message would be carried from London 
to Edinburgh, a distance of nearly 400 miles, for 2s.; but one 
to Granton, less than four miles distant from Edinburgh, cost 
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50 per cent. more, viz., 3s. The charge from London to Bourne- 
mouth, which is about seven miles from Poole, was made up of 
1s., the charge to Poole, and 2s. the extra charge to Bourne- 
mouth. Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely, but these 
will suffice. A varying tariff, as Mr. Scudamore has pointed 
out, framed primarily upon distances, and secondarily upon 
routes, is a tariff difficult to understand ; and there can be little 
doubt that the prevailing uncertainty as to the charge prevented 
many persons from sending messages, who would otherwise 
have sent them freely. The uniform ls. rate of the Post Office 
means not only a cheaper rate than that of the companies, but it 
means a simpler one as well; a fact which is really of more im- 
portance than at first sight appears. Some of us remember, no 
doubt, the trepidation with which letters were committed to the 
post in the old days, when anything from a shilling to half-a- 
crown might have been exacted for postage ; and much the same 
feeling was experienced only a year or two ago by the senders 
of telegraphic messages under the Companies’ system. Not 
only as regards the mere transmission of messages does the 
shilling rate of the Post Office mean a vast saving to the public; 
but the subsidiary charges for porterage—a very important 
item in the old days—have been very much modified and 
reduced. The public are naturally anxious for still further 
reductions ; and we think they may safely accept this assurance, 
that the moment the purely physical difficulties in the way of 
such a step are removed, a lower rate will be introduced. Mr. 
Scudamore expressed himself not very long ago to the effect that 
a sixpenny rate for messages of ten words is that which will at 
no very distant date be found the best for the country; and his 
well-known predilections are all on the side of cheapness and 
popularity. Meanwhile, it should be cheering for the British 
taxpayer to reflect that the gift to the public of a reduced 
tariff for telegraphic messages is to be measured by a sum not 
far short of half a million sterling. 

Under proposition B, we are called upon to consider some 
very important results. We remember the time when at most 
places of second and third rate importance the telegraph office 
existed only at the railway station, where public business was 
carried on to a large extent subservient to that of the railway 
company. In fact, the railway system was made the basis of 
telegraphic operations, and places remote from the lines of rail- 
way, however great their importance, were rarely favoured with 
telegraphic facilities. Nor did the presence of a railway always 
confer the advantages of telegraphic communication, unless the 
railway happened to require the telegraph for its own peculiar 
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urposes. We can recall the case of a seaport town in Scot- 
and, of some five or six thousand inhabitants, to which the 
telegraph was only extended on a certain amount of traffic 
being guaranteed to the company by the leading business men 
of the place. All this sounds strange now when the hum- 
blest village almost has its c/aim to telegraphic accommodation, 
and when the claims of nearly every place entitled to the privi- 
lege have been satisfied. This is very apparent when we con- 
sider that in January, 1870, immediately prior to the acquisition 
of the system by the Post Office, there were only some 2,500 
telegraph offices in the United Kingdom; while in January of 
the present year there were close upon 5,600, of which nearly 
160 had been opened during 1873. The full value of this 
increase is by no means measured by a mere statement of the 
figures such as we have given. Very many of the companies’ 
offices were mere duplicates and triplicates, necessarily arising 
out of the system of competition then in force. The Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, led on by that indefatigable advocate of 
telegraphic reform, Mr. George Harrison, put the case very 
strongly, thus:—‘ There are at present about 300 places in 
‘ which all the three companies have offices, generally situated, 
‘as in the case of our own city, within a few yards of each other. 
‘ Many of these offices could be dispensed with, and their cost 
‘ applied to the establishment of others, placed where the con- 
‘ venience of the public, rather than the necessities of competi- 
‘tion required them to be placed.’ Obviously, it was the view 
of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce that these duplicate 
and triplicate offices did not afford duplicate and triplicate 
accommodation ; and, as a matter of course, they were right in 
supposing that the companies in thus settling themselves in 
such close contiguity to each other, were desirous of merely 
competing for the most lucrative site. Edinburgh was only one 
of many towns in which duplicate and triplicate offices were 
located side by side, or vis-d-vis, in the centre of business. It 
may be taken as a type, however, of how the number of offices 
has not only been increased four-fold, but of how they have 
been distributed so as to meet public requirements, not neces- 
sarily converging upon the mere centres of business. The three 
offices hitherto situated in Princes-street, within a few doors of 
each other, have been concentrated at the General Post Office ; 
and in their places have arisen offices in the east at Portobello 
and Leith Walk ; in the west at the Haymarket, Murrayfield, and 
Corstorphine; in the north at Granton and Newhaven; and 
in the south at Newington and Boroughmuirhead. Of course 
there are a great meny more within the city delivery proper ; 
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but these we have mentioned will best illustrate Mr. Scudamore’s 
idea of extending the wires to the suburban districts of our 
great cities. Here was the case of another large city—Liver- 
pool—prior to the transfer of the telegraphs to the Post Office, 
as put by Mr. Scudamore himself :— 


‘The district of Liverpool may be regarded as a semicircle, with a 

radius of five miles. The river forms the chord of the semicircle, and 
all the telegraph offices are on or very near to the chord, the principal 
of them being clustered together in the centre of the chord. ‘The 
district is thickly studded with Money Order Offices, which have been 
placed so as to suit the requirements of the population. Twelve of 
these Money Order Offices are at a distance of from one to two miles 
from the nearest telegraphic station, and the population served by 
them must, to a great extent, be outside the telegraphic free delivery. 
Three are from two to three miles, and three are from four to five 
miles from the nearest telegraphic station. The population served 
by these offices must be altogether outside the telegraphic free 
delivery.’ 
At the present time the district of Liverpool contains no fewer 
than forty separate telegraph offices, as compared with fifteen 
in the days of the Companies; while the area of telegraphic 
operations has been so much enlarged that such distant points 
as Waterloo, Wavertree, and Dingle Hill, are included within 
its limits. The cases of Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow 
are equally striking; while as regards London the increase in 
the number of offices has been nearly four-fold. 

But the enormous increase of facilities which has taken place 
in recent years may also be judged of by considering the extent 
of the system as regards wires and apparatus. ‘Twenty-two 
years ago, as we read in Chambers’s Papers for the People, the 
number of miles of telegraph in Great Britain was 3,000. At 
the time of the transfer of the system to the Post Office there 
were in existence 15,203 miles of telegraphic line, and 59,250 
miles of wire. There are at the present moment more than 
20,000 miles of line, and nearly 110,000 miles of wire; while 
the number of instruments, which stood at the time of the 
transfer below 2,000, has been increased to upwards of 8,000. The 
combined Companies forwarded amongst them some six millions 
of telegrams, and their revenue would be somewhere about half 
a million sterling. In the first year after the transfer of the 
system to the Post Office the number of messages had risen to 
ver — ten millions; in 1871 more than twelve and a half 

illions of messages had been forwarded ; in 1872 the number 
had risen to close upon fifteen millions, while for the financial year 
ending 3lst March, 1874, the number cannot be very far short 
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of eighteen millions. The total estimated revenue for the year 
is £1,220,000, and there is every reason to believe that the 
estimate will be more than realized. Thus, the number of 
messages has been tripled in four years, and the revenue has 
been considerably more than doubled—the difference of propor- 
tion between the increase in the number of messages and the 
increase in the revenue representing the gain to the British 
public by the transaction. 

Under head C it is only necessary to state that a complete 
separation of the commercial and railway telegraphic systems 
has been effected ; and it is clear, as pointed out by Mr. Scuda- 
more himself, that so far as the safety of railway passengers 
can be secured by the employment of a free and unencumbered 
telegraph, the risks of railway travelling over great lengths of 
important line must have been diminished by the operations of 
the Government measure. Nor have the public suffered in any 
way in respect of telegraphic facilities at railway stations. 
Nearly every station-master in the United Kingdom is an agent 
of the Postmaster-General in the matter of collecting telegrams; 
but the messages, instead of encumbering the through wires of 
the railway companies to the exclusion of important traffic 
messages, are simply transmitted over a local wire, provided by 
the Post Office, to the nearest postal telegraph office. The 
railway stations, therefore, instead of being primary telegraph 
offices, as in the old days, are simply secondary offices, at which 
the business of the Postal Department is supplemented with 
much convenience to the travelling public, and considerable 
profit to the railway companies. 

Under head D, relating to the establishment of free trade 
in the collection of news for the press, some very startling 
results have been achieved since the Post Office assumed the 
control of the telegraphs. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that in the hands of the telegraph companies the supply 
of news was a virtual monopoly, exercised too often to the 
oppression of newspaper proprietors, and to the detriment of 
important public interests. The supply was scanty, inferior, 
and fitful; and it was carried on in all cases subservient to the 
private message business of the companies. It was expensive, 
also, and had to be contracted for under the most rigid condi- 
tions possible. ‘Our special correspondent,’ seldom figured 
under the head of ‘ Latest Telegrams’ in these days ; and in non- 
parliamentary times from two to three columns of telegraphic 
news was all that the most enterprising newspaper could boast. 
For obvious political reasons the Post Office could not under- 
take the collection of news, as the Companies had done. . it 
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could do what is perhaps of more importance; it could arrange 
for its cheap and rapid transmission, and for throwing open 
channels of dissemination which before had been closed alike to 
the press and the public. The collecting function of the late 
telegraph companies was speedily assumed by several news 

encies—the chief of which are the Press Association and the 

ntral News. The newspapers themselves soon became alive 
to the importance of increased facilities, and cheaper rates; and 
much of the work which had hitherto been done for them by 
the telegraph companies, they began to do for themselves. The 
result is that during the past year thirty-seven and a half 
millions of words of news for the press were handed 
in at the different. postal telegraph offices for transmis- 
sion. But inasmuch as the great majority of the messages 
thus handed in were addressed to two or more newspapers, the 
actual number of words delivered was upwards of two hundred 
and fourteen millions, representing about 120,000 columns of 
an average newspaper. ‘The total cost of this enormous service 
was a little over £47,000 ; so that the cost per column to the 
newspapers was something less than eight shillings! In the 
days of the telegraph companies there were less than 500 sub- 
scribers (including newspapers) for telegraphic news. At the 
present time there are close upon 1,000 in the United Kingdom; 
while many important towns, at one time excluded from the 
benefits of early intelligence, have been placed on a level with 
the great centres of trade and politics in this respect. The 
impetus given to newspaper enterprise by the reorganization 
of the telegraphs has been enormous. Four years ago there were 
less than half-a-dozen newspapers in the Kingdom whose pro- 
_ cared to risk the extravagance of hiring special wires 
or their sole use between six p.m. and six a.m., and these were 
mostly the proprietors of Scotch newspapers in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. At the end of February last no fewer than twenty 
such special wires had been hired from the Post Office by the 
principal newspapers in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and 
more were expected to be taken up prior to the meeting of 


_ Parliament. The cost of a special wire is £500 per annum, so 


that the Post Office derives an annual revenue of £10,000 from 
wires which might otherwise be lying idle during the night. 
These special wires are worked, for the most part, direct trom 
the London office of the newspaper into its office of publication 
in the country; and it is becoming a common thing in some 
towns to publish in what is called the ‘town’ edition the 


principal items of news contained in the London papers of the 
same morning ! 
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It is in the great central station, perhaps, that the very rapid 
_— of telegraphy, since the acquisition of the system by the 

ost Office, is most forcibly illustrated. We spoke at the com- 
mencement of this article of the little office in the Strand, with 
its single instrument and wire, which formed the complete 
system of the Electric Telegraph Company less than thirty 
years ago. The next step in the history of progress brings us 
to the office at 445, West Strand, which was for a short period 
the central station of the same Company. It is now a branch 
office in the Postal system, and from its having been a ‘night’ 
and ‘Sunday’ office from the beginning, it possesses this feature 
over all other offices, that its doors have never once been closed 
since they were opened for the first time about five-and-twenty 
years ago. The demands of the service soon brought the Com- 
pany further eastward, and the first city office it possessed was 
in Founders’-court, Lothbury, where, what was then considered 
a spacious building (for telegraphic purposes) was erected. 
In this office, in its palmiest days, probably not more than 
fifty instruments were ever worked—most of them of the old 
double needle type. The era of printing telegraphs set in 
about this time; and as the system was beginning to open out 
in various directions, room for expansion at its greatest centre 
became indispensable. What might have been considered a 
model telegraph office for that period was erected some years 
ago in Great Bell-alley, Moorgate, which has since been known 
as ‘Telegraph-street ;’ and here the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany may be said at once to have entered upon its career of 
prosperity, and to have ended its days. Meanwhile, however, 
several other companies had located themselves in central posi- 
tions in the City—the British and Irish Magnetic Company in 
Threadneedle-street, where is still the head office of the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company; the United Kingdom Company in 
Gresham-house; and the London and Provincial Company in 
Cannon-street. Each of these had by this time set up a very 
considerable system of its own, and to bring all of them together 
under one roof at the commencement of the year 1870 was the 


‘ first practical task set Mr. Scudamore. In Telegraph-street 


at this time about 120 separate instruments were worked by the 
late Electric Company, and the addition of the apparatus in use 
by the three other companies brought the number up to about 
220. In the interval between February 1870, and the date of 
the transfer of the whole system to St. Martin’s-le-Grand on the 
17th of January last, this number had been more than doubled ; 
and the task which then presented itself to the practical officers of 
the Postal Department was the removal, between Saturday night 
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and Monday morning, of nearly 500 separate instruments, with 
their attendant wires, batteries, &c. It was certainly the largest 
operation of the kind which had ever been attempted in this 
or any other country, But it was completed in less than half 
the allotted time, and without disturbing to any appreciable 
extent the vast network of communication which now converges 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Here the instruments, which were 
scattered over several floors in Telegraph-street, find a home on 
one vast floor, consisting of a central gallery, with four wings, 
somewhat resembling the letter ‘H.’ The superficial area 
occupied by the instruments and staff is 20,000 square feet, or 
nearly double that occupied at Telegraph-street; while the desk 
space extends to very nearly three-quarters of a mile in length. 
In the main or central gallery are situated the instruments which 
communicate with the chief provincial towns, and the pneumatic 
tubes. All kinds of instruments are at work here. There are 
Morse’s printing instruments to the right and left, in apparently 
endless variety and profusion; while the Hughes type printer 
is clicking away in the centre of the room, as it delivers its 
forty messages an hour, in bold and well-defined Roman 
characters. The instruments worked on the duplex system are 
dotted about the room as the necessities of the traffic require ; 
and the Wheatstone system has apparently penetrated into 
every corner, if we may judge by the incessant clatter of the 
perforators as they jerk out the crochet-like tape which in 
another minute will be whirling through the transmitters, and 
conveying messages at a speed of a hundred words a minute to 
all parts of the Kingdom. The single needle instruments are 
ticking away against the wall yonder, busy with the gossip of 
some fifty or more of the smaller provincial towns, of which 
Stoney Stratford, Amersham, Baldock, and Ware may be taken 
as fair specimens. On the southern side of the central gallery 
are the pneumatic tubes—one of the great features of the 
establishment. It is found that for short distances, as in the 
eastern central and western central districts of the metropolis, 
mechanical methods of transmitting messages are superior to 
electrical. Practically a message may be transmitted electrically 
from London to Manchester as quickly as from St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand to Temple Bar ; the delay in transmitting over the short 
distance, therefore, is more noticeable than that over the long 
distance. To keep up a very rapid electrical transmission of 
messages throughout the City of London would necessitate a 
very large number of separate wires, and a numerous and highly 
skilled force of telegraphists. Leaden tubes through which 
messages may either be blown or sucked—pea-shooter fashion-— 
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at will, are preferable to wires for short distances, because they 
will carry a dozen or more messages at a single blow, and do 
not require any skilled labour beyond the attendance of a smart 
lad to despatch and receive the ‘carriers’ in which the message 
papers are contained. There are nearly thirty such tubes or 
ipes in use in the central telegraph station; serving such 
important centres of business as the Stock Exchange, the Baltic, 
Lloyd’s, Fenchurch-street, &c. A tube made of iron instead of 
lead, and worked on a slightly different principle from that of 
the system generally, communicates with Temple Bar and West 
Strand, this being the greatest distance travelled by the pneu- 
’ matic system in London. These pipes are buried in the streets— 
generally under the pavement—just as the gas and water pipes 
are. They are led into the different offices which they serve in 
a sweeping curve, so that the carriers, which have no notion of 
getting round corners, may travel smoothly and without hind- 
rance. Twenty miles of pneumatic tubes are terminated in 
graceful curves at what is called the ‘tube-board,’ which runs 
along the entire length of the central gallery, and at each of 
the thirty separate tubes thus represented is stationed a smart 
boy attendant. Each tube is fitted with an elaborate and costly 
brass apparatus for regulating the pressure and vacuum to be 
applied to it, and with an electric bell for signalling purposes. 
The ‘carrier’ in which the messages are enclosed for transmis- 
sion is a round tube-like box, made of gutta percha, and covered 
with several coatings of felt, so as to make it nicely fit the pipe 
through which it has to travel. The messages are rolled u 
tightly, and placed inside the carrier either singly, or in half 
dozens, as the pressure of business requires. The carrier is 
inserted in the mouth of the tube, pressure is turned on by the 
attendant, and away it goes, round the curve which takes it up 
nearly to the roof of the gallery, down through the flooring to 
the level of Newgate-street, until speeding its way along busy 
thoroughfare, and quiet court or alley, it reaches its point of 
destination, where it will probably ascend to the top of the 
building in which the office is situated, apparently for no other 
purpose than to descend again into the basement, and project 
itself under the very nose of the messenger boy whose duty it is 
to ‘uncork’ the messages, and run with them to their final 
destination. The operation takes longer to describe than most 
‘carriers’ occupy in travelling from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to 
their destination ; and we need scarcely point out that by simply 
reversing the process—i.c. by exhausting instead of charging 
the tubes, carriers are drawn or sucked inwards as easily and 
quickly as they are blown or puffed outwards. It would be 
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curious to read some of these messages, just to see the various 
uses to which the telegraph is turned. No doubt many a warm 
and loving sentiment is committed to the cold embrace of these 
subterranean conductors; and many a ‘trifle light as air’ is 
blown through with all the speed and importance of a Stock 
Exchange quotation, or an order to buy a hundred thousand 
Consols. The motive power by which these novel and interest- 
ing operations are carried on exists in the basement of the 
building, in the shape of three enormous steam engines, each of 
fifty horse-power—two of which are constantly employed in 
pumping air into, or sucking it out of huge mains carried up 
the outer walls of the building, and connected with the tubes 
Be up-stairs. The engine room resembles nothing so much as the 
| q hold of a great steamship, and when its arrangements are com- 


plete it will, from the peculiarly interesting construction of its 
machinery, be a source of great attraction to the numerous 
visitors to the building. The pneumatic system has undergone 
i | very considerable extension and improvement at the hands of 
i y the Post Office, and an interesting feature of its more recent 
af application consists in the laying on of compressed air—just as 
i gas and water are laid on—to the desks and tables throughout 
| r | the building, so that the Wheatstone perforators, originally 
only workable by the pressure of blows from male hands, are 
oii now ‘played on’ by female fingers, just as the notes of a piano 
are manipulated. 
i | The galleries stretching along the whole eastern front of the 
building are devoted solely to metropolitan instruments, of 
| which no fewer than 240 are constantly at work. Here we 
| | miss the rapid Wheatstone and type printing instruments of 
if the provincial system, but we have in their stead the nimble 
iv ‘direct writer,’ which can deliver with ease forty messages an 
Be - hour, and we have, too, a pretty extensive application of the 
Th duplex system of working. Numerous single needle instru- 
. ments supply the means of communication with the less import- 
Onn ant offices, from fashionable Belgravia, in the West, to the not 
REE very classic Isle of Dogs, in the East; while the alphabetical, 
iit or ‘A B C’ instruments, which spell their messages out letter 
by letter, are used for the transmission of the high behests of 
te ‘My Lords’ of the Treasury, and other important dignitaries 
ie located near Whitehall. One instrument we must not omit to 
4% mention, not simply because it is the only one of its kind in use 
i by the Post Office, but because it speaks eloquently for the 
kindly consideration of our most gracious Sovereign. We mean 
the old-fashioned double needle—the means of communication 
yi between the Central Telegraph Office and Buckingham Palace, 
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which is simply retained out of consideration for an old and 
faithful servant at the Palace, who is unable to work any of the 
more modern instruments. In what may be called the western 
gallery are the ‘express circuits,’ i.e. the instruments which 
convey the news for the press all over the country, and the 
instruments brought into use on occasions of sudden emergency 


and importance. ‘These express circuits work mostly at night, 


when the others are comparatively still. They are all on the 
Wheatstone principle, and have a most devouring appetite for 
all kinds of news, whether it be Reuter, general news, sporting, 
stocks, markets, parliamentary, or miscellaneous. The towns 
to which news is transmitted are grouped together on the same 
wire according to their geographical position, as Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool; Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and 
Newcastle; Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen; andsoon. Most 
towns take the same classes of news, and the advantage of the 
Wheatstone system for this important service is that an item of 
news once punched out on the perforated tape, may be passed 
through any number of transmitting instruments. But more 
than this, as many as three slips or tapes of the same news can 
be perforated simultaneously by the automatic puncher, so that 
Dundee and Aberdeen are placed on a level with Liverpool and 
Birmingham in the matter of early intelligence. Some idea of 
the enormous businesss transacted in this department may be 
gathered from the fact that on the 9th October last upwards 
of 300,000 words of news were transmitted at the central 
station for the London and provincial newspapers in a space of 
about eight hours i.c., between 6 p.m. and 2a.m. London, too, 
is only an enlarged specimen of what takes place at some pro- 
vincial offices on special occasions; as, for instance, when Mr. 
Bright delivered his famous speech at Birmingham in October 
last, when 160,000 words were telegraphed; and again, when 
Mr. Disraeli visited Glasgow in December, and agitated the 
wires to the extent of more than 400,000 words. 

There are several mechanical objects of interest connected 
with the central station at which we can only glance for a 
moment in passing. The great test box, with its thousands of 
bright brass knobs and screws, is a piece of work quite unique 
and unparalleled. Here are brought together all the wires 
from. the outer telegraph world, and hence they are distributed 
to the different instruments scattered throughout the galleries. 
The inward connection is made at the back of the ‘ box,’ or 
board, and the outward connection at the front. Every wire has 
its own peculiar number, by which it is known from its point of 
departure—at Land’s End, or John O’Groats, it may be—to its 
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final connection with the instrument in the central station. 
This number is marked against the knob, or ‘terminal,’ which 
affixes it to its position in the test-box, and in this way its 
identity can never be lost. The wires thread their way from 
the test-box to the different instruments in great coils under- 
neath the floor, and escape up the legs of the tables in the most 
unceremonious fashion when they have reached the point at 
which their particular instruments are situated. In this way 
upwards of 300 miles of wire are imbedded underneath the 
floors of the new central telegraph office. The test-box stands 
in the relation of a doctor to the wires—it feels their pulse when 
they are sickly, which they very often are, and it determines their 
degree of strength when vigorous and in good working order. 
Adjoining the test-box is the battery box, which forms the 
junction between the batteries in the basement, and the instru- 
ments upstairs. The connecting wires descend from the battery 
box to the battery room in a perfect cataract, and are distributed 
amongst the 20,000 cells which form the motive power of the 
establishment in much the same unobserved fashion as the 
wires are distributed amongst the instruments in the galleries. 
Has any one ever remarked what an apparently harmless agent 
an electric battery is? A few strips of copper and zinc, a few 
crystals of sulphate of copper, and a little water, that is all. And 
yet from these 20,000 cells, as busily occupied night and day as 
busiest bee-hive, are constantly being evolved matters which con- 
cern the gravest events of life ; nay, which affect the very stability 
of thrones and kingdoms! In the curious labyrinthine abode of 
electricity is one special battery, or set of batteries, which the 
engineers tell you is something like hasty friendship, very good 
while it lasts—very intense, but not very constant. ‘This 
battery is connected with the beautiful apparatus upstairs called 
the ‘Chronofer,’ which is none other than the national time 
keeper. The chronofer has secret dealings with Professor Airey, 
and each morning as the hands of the great clock at the Royal 
Observatory point to ten o’clock, it sends forth a kind of ner- 
vous thrill, which records itself at some fifty or sixty great 
towns throughout the United Kingdom. At one o’clock in the 
afternoon, too, the chronofer comes once more into action, and 
by its secret, invisible aid time guns are fired simultaneously 
at Newcastle, Shields, Kendal, and other towns. 

One word about the personnel of the central station, where 
nearly 1,500 persons of all classes are employed, and where 
upwards of 30,000 messages have been dealt with in a single 
day. Of these 1,500 employés 500 are male telegraphists, 
700 female telegraphists, 200 messengers, and the remainder 
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engineers, mechanics, &c. The great feature is the prominence 
given to female labour. Less than 300 female clerks were 
employed in the central offices under the Companies, but now 
the number has increased to 700. A more pleasing sight than 
these 700 young persons busily employed on the work of the 
nation can hardly be conceived. The occupation seems to be 
thoroughly congenial to them, and from the dignified lady super- 
intendents down to the ‘sweet girl graduates with golden hair,’ 
who can scarce do more than lisp their telegraphic alphabets, all 
seem to have imbibed a large share of that enthusiasm which 
characterizes the presiding genius of the Department. The 
interest of telegraph work is not confined to the mere surround- 
ings of the place in which the telegraphist is employed, for, as 
Mr. Scudamore so admirably puts it,— 


‘ The whole world is the country of the telegraphist. Sitting at one 
end of a wire, no matter what its length, he converses as easily with 
the clerk at the other end, as if he were in the same room with him. 
Strange as it may seem, he knows by the way in which the clerk at 
the other end of the wire does his work, whether he is passionate or 
sulky, cheerful or dull, sanguine or phlegmatic, ill-natured or good- 
natured. He soon forms an acquaintance with him, chats with him 
in the intervals of work, and becomes as much his companion as if he 
were working face to face with him.’ 


Evidently the female telegraphists in the central telegraph 
office enjoy their work, and we think it very possible that the 
story told by Mr. Scudamore of a clerk in London who formed an 
attachment for, and afterwards married, a clerk with whom he 
worked in Berlin, is likely to prove true of very many of them. 
The secret of their happiness and contentment is that they are 
well cared for, and there is evidently a very bad field here for 
the champions of woman’s rights, so long as the present popular 
head of the telegraph administration remains in office. 

One of Mr. Scudamore’s additions to the previously existing 
telegraphic arrangements is that of a ‘Special Staff whose 
business it is to deal with all occasions of emergency and 
importance, requiring the hasty improvisation of telegraphic 
facilities, or the supplementing of existing arrangements. The 
labours of this peripatetic force of telegraphists are not confined 
to any very prescribed sphere, for we find that during the past 
year they have extended to such occasions as royal progresses, 
agricultural shows and fairs, political and general assemblies, 
elections, trials, boat races and cricket matches, festivities, 
funerals, wrecks, strikes, rifle meetings, military manceuvres, 
and railway accidents. As the public appetite for early in- 
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formation of all events of importance becomes whetted, the 
labours of the special staff increase, and with its labours, those 
of the special correspondent, who is the close ally of the special 
telegraphist, also increase. One of the most accomplished 
correspondents of the newspaper press, lamenting how tele- 
graphic facilities ‘have rudely broken in upon the pleasant 
‘dilettanteism of the “ specials,” for whom there is no longer 
‘dalliance over a late dinner, ora nap to refresh themselves before 
‘commencing to write,” has thus written of the ‘Special Staff.’ 


‘The special staff consists of men picked from the whole array of 
telegraphists for special capabilities. The special staff man must be 
an accomplished operator, to whom no instrument comes amiss ; he 
must be enough of an engineer to be able to make alterations or 
correct blemishes in the working of wires ; he must carry in his head 
the telegraphic chart of the country ; he must be a strategist, in a 
sense, so that if gver-accumulation of work threatens to bar the direct 
advance, he may contrive a flanking movement in aid—in other 
words, devise a roundabout circuit with the same termination as has 
the direct wire’ ...... ‘To the special staff, homes are a super- 
fluity ; its members gyrate about the country like so many methodical 
wills-o’-the-wisp. They know as much about newspaper work as the 
pressmen whose messages they transmit. They know up to what 
o’clock each London daily “can take copy,” and, I fancy, have a fair 
notion, gathered from results, of the respective sub-editorial idiosyn- 
crasies and abilities. In a manner they aid in sub-editing them- 
selves, for it is the commonest thing in the world for the operator to 
insert a word obviously omitted by neglect, and to bring to the notice 
of the writer a sentence that will not make sense, or which contains 
repetition. The special staff are as skilled in the decipherment of bad 
caligraphy as is a clever compositor, and they require to be so, for 
they sometimes get fearful pothooks and hangers. There is a special 
correspondent who cannot read his own writing, but there is a man 
on the special staff who can, and wherever the former goes, if the 
Department can possibly arrange it, the latter goes too. The special 
staff must understand the phraseology and contractions of the press 
generally—of racing, boating, cricketing, and numerous other speci- 
alities—must be able to sleep as well in a railway-carriage as in a 
bed, and must know how to combine the swaviter in modo with the 
fortiter in re... ..- One of its members is always with the 
Queen, another with the Prince of Wales. During his Royal 
Highness’s illness there were two at Sandringham engaged in the 
most exhaustive duties, and on his recovery, the Prince presented 
both with a pretty souvenir of their devotion to their arduous work 
during a crisis so trying.’ 


A valuable adjunct of the special staff is the telegraph 
carriage, a veritable office on wheels, which carries all its gear 
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along with it, and pays out its own cable as it moves along. 
This novel apparatus—the only one of the kind in existence— 
is used on such occasions as the Universities Boat Race, Eton 
and Harrow Cricket Match, Henley Regatta, and the Cattle 
Show, and we understand that it has recently attracted the 
attention of the Director-General of French Telegraphs. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace the history and progress 
of the electric telegraph from its earliest beginnings to the 
present time. Travelling over so vast a field, our review has 
necessarily been hasty, and may, in some respects, prove imper- 
fect. We have aimed more at broad and popular treatment 
than scientific accuracy, believing that the great thing for the 
public to know is the extent to which they may now rely on 
the telegraph in the everyday concerns of life, compared with 
the almost prohibitory system of thirty years ago. We are not 
concerned to defend the policy of the Post Office in relation to 
the telegraphic system, except so far as it has benefited the 
great public interests at stake. We have seen what the system 
has become in the hands of a bold and vigorous administrator, 
who suddenly found himself placed in this difficulty, that he 
had an altogether novel task (for a Government official at least) 
thrust upon him, involving purely mercantile considerations 
which rarely exist in official life, without having any precedent 
to guide his actions. We can only guess what would have been 
the result if the enormous interests at stake had been confided 
to a feeble and hesitating executive, and we are quite content 
to leave the matter where Mr. Gladstone has left it, believing 
that if Mr. Scudamore’s mistakes have been great, his services 
have been very much greater. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the great strides 
which have been made in the department of submarine tele- 
graphy. The extensions and improvements here are mainly 
due to British skill and enterprise, and we may well eontrast 
a time when, a few months ago, the Shah of Persia conversed. 
with ease from his bedroom in Buckingham Palace with his 
ministers in Teheran, with the period, less than five-and-twenty 
years ago, when these prophetic utterances fell from the graphic 
pen of Dr. George Wilson. Summing up the different uses, 
and probable future development of the telegraph, he thus 
glowingly concludes the paper from which we have already 
quoted :— 


‘Wherever, in truth, wires can be stretched, whether suspended in 
the air, or buried in the earth, or sunk in the sea, there our wonder- 
working apparatus may be erected. A few square inches of zine and 
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copper will produce for us a force which, on the other side of a 
continent or an ocean, will speak for us, write for us, print for 
us, keep time for us, watch stars for us, and move all kinds of 
machinery. No distance will stop its march, for where the force 
of one battery is spent, it can be made to call into action another 
or relay battery, which will carry on the message, so that if the wires 
were laid it might sweep round the globe. Such a network of wires, 
we may hope, will, one day, connect together the ends of the earth, 
and, like the great nerves of the human body, unite in living sympathy 
all the far-scattered children of men.’ 


Art. VII.—TZhe New Parliament. 


Ar the opening of the New Year public men on both sides of the 
House of Commons and politicians of every grade and shade 


‘outside Parliament had settled down into the comfortable con- 


viction that the Session of 1874 would be modest and unevent- 
ful, that the Dissolution of the Parliament of 1868 would be a 
euthanasia, and that the country, having had full time to make 
up its mind as to the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s Budget and 
the value of the solemn Conservative impeachment of Liberal 


policy, would proceed deliberately and without excitement to 


pass judgment in the ensuing autumn on the competitors for 

wer. On the morning of the 24th of January appeared the 

rime Minister’s address to the electors of Greenwich. 
Twenty-four hours later the most distant, the most languid, the 
most unpolitical of the constituencies was stirred as if by an 
electric shock. Old members were summoned hurriedly home ; 
new candidates were sought out in despairing haste: for Parlia- 
ment, the Reformed House of Commons, of which even the 
coming shadow had restored Mr. Gladstone to power, which 
had given him an overwhelming majority, which had carried 
all his great measures, had been extinguished by the act of the 
Premier himself. 

We must pause over the fact, for it is a momentous one. 
The general election of 1868, though it was formally conducted 
under a system of household suffrage, was thought by many to 
have followed too suddenly upon the Reform Act of 1867 to 
have given free scope for the working of the new political 
forces that had been let loose by that measure. Yet a change 
both in the set and in the strength of the tide of politics was 
manifest. It was objected to the Parliament of 1868 that it 
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gave on the whole an unfair preponderance to wealth and social 
standing over intelligence and honest thinking in public 
affairs ; but that it was Liberal and effectively represented a 
Liberal phase of national thought no one could deny. Nor 
could it be disputed that the efficiency of the representation 
was due to the earnestness, the energy, and the dauntless per- 
severance of the Prime Minister. It would be ungrateful to 
dispute the ability or the honesty of his colleagues; but it is 
not unfair to say that the rest of the Administration would not 
have made any distinct mark upon the political history of our 
time. The essential conceptions of the Irish Church Act, of 
the Irish Land Act, of the Education Act, of the Abolition of 
Army Purchase, of the Reform of the Judiciary, may have 
originated in other minds, but in their legislative form they all 
bear the impress of Mr. Gladstone’s intellect; and it was his 
fiery spirit that carried them through the ordeal of parlia- 
mentary discussion. For a period of more than twenty years 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind bore sway in English finance; during 
five years it ruled English legislation ; and in both departments 
of public policy it has left behind it finished monuments of solid, 
indestructible work. The nation, in spite of its momentary 
petulance, is not ungrateful. 

It must, however, be allowed that if the Prime Minister who 
dissolved the Parliament of 1868 had more than fulfilled in the 
quantity and vigour, if not in the character, of his performance 
the expectations that had been formed of him, his fellow-workers 
fell for the most part short of the country’s reasonable hopes. 
The errors of administration were many ; their errors of policy 
were not a few. Mr. Lowe’s management of the finances, 
though it resulted in a succession of surpluses, did not inspire 
confidence among commercial circles. Mr. Childers’ work at 
the Admiralty, though well-meant and indeed indispensable to 
a reform of that department, was not adjusted with tact to the 
requirements of a vast and complicated machinery. Mr. Goschen 
took up the task more skilfully ; but he, too, was met, as Mr. 
Cardwell was met still more violently at the War Office, with 
sullen or vehement opposition. At the Home Office, the vacil- 
lating temper of Mr. Bruce made him the plaything of every 
violent blast of fanaticism or self-interest ; and driven from his 
safe moorings he shifted about from compromise to compromise. 
His compromises, too, were never the workable modis viwendi of 
a statesman, but rather a rule-of-thumb measurement of so 
much to one party, so much to the other, that contented 
neither. It is to be feared that Mr. Bruce’s first Licensing 
Bill must share with the extravagance of the total abstinence 
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party the responsibility of having driven the publicans to a war 
to the knife. 

At the Local Government Board and the Board of Trade, 
the sins alleged against the Ministry were rather those of 
omission than of commission. Local taxation and sanitary 
reform had been barely touched at Gwydyr House, and had cer- 
tainly not been effectually dealt with. The condition of our 
merchant seamen and the safety of railway travellers were 
treated by the Board of Trade, not indeed with indifference, 
but with a languid sort of interest that irritated a great mass of 
people who care much more about such social questions as these 
than they do about any political question whatever. The 
Secretaries for Foreign and Colonial Affairs provoked less 
special criticism ; for the policy pursued by Lord Granville in 
the American arbitration, and again in dealing with the Rus- 
sian demand for the abrogation of the Treaty of Paris, was 
indisputably the policy, not of the Foreign Minister individu- 
ally, but of the whole Cabinet; while if Lord Kimberley blun- 
dered on the West Coast of Africa any candid and responsible 
critic would confess that to go right in such a detestable com- 
plication of understandings that are no understandings, and 
treaties that have no binding force, must be much more a 
matter of good fortune than of sound judgment. 

It was, however, in the Education Department, where so much 
was expected, and so reasonably, that the greatest disappoint- 
ment awaited the Liberal party. It was the policy of Mr. 
Forster that dealt the heaviest blow at the parliamentary and 
popular strength of Mr. Gladstone. Nor did the administra- 
tive capacity of that Department of State go very far to redeem 
its political blunders. 

Even in a labour so far removed from the bitterness of party 
politics as the reform of the law, Mr. Gladstone was not 
fortunate during the earlier and more energetic years of his 
rule. Lord Hatherley was a most conscientious Chancellor, 
and was, we believe, sincerely desirous to link his fame with a 
great measure of legal reform. He was possessed, however, 
with a mania for cheapening law, not by making procedure 
more expeditious and economical, but by cutting down judicial 
salaries. He had no scruple in attempting to carry out this 
policy, though he must have been aware that he excited in 
doing so the implacable hostility of the whole of the legal pro- 
fession ; yet lest he should arouse that very hostility he was 
afraid to embody in legislation those schemes for the recon- 
struction of our judicial system and for the codification of the 
law as to which all legal reformers had long been agreed. 
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Lord Selborne profited by Lord Hatherley’s failures, and the 
Judicature Act is the result; but if law reform had been 
energetically taken in hand by the Government four years, 
instead of twelve months ago, we should now have much more 
to show in the way of practical achievement. 

On the whole, in spite of the capacity and devotion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s colleagues, and in spite, too, of the remarkable 
additions that were made to the statute book during their 
tenure of power, the Parliament of 1868 and the Government 
of its choice was redeemed from mediocrity chiefly by the 
exceptional qualities of the Premier himself. - Accordingly, as 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence waned or became less con- 
spicuous, the Ministry declined in vigour, and its reputation 
was dangerously wounded by insignificant attacks that in its 
early and energetic days would scarce have been noticed, much 
less taken to heart. This is the first and most notable of the 
causes of the Ministerial downfall. It was contemporaneous in 
growth with another, to which Mr Gladstone’s habit of mind 
and mode of expression gave colour. The country came to 
doubt whether Mr. Gladstone was to be trusted outside the 
limits of his express pledges. Within those limits no one 
questioned his sincerity; but on questions that had not been 
defined when he entered upon office the subtlety of his mental 
casuistry and the injurious influences of his early training were 
not unreasonably feared. His confirmed ecclesiasticism, though 
a mere ‘survival’ in the midst of his Liberal convictions, was 
living enough to lead him astray both in the case of the English 
Education Act and the Irish University Bill. In both instances 
he probably was under the influence of minds less powerful 
and principles less sound than his own. Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue had pledged themselves to content—the 
former the English clerical party, the latter the Irish Ultra- 
montanes ; and Mr. Gladstone was drawn by them into doubtful 
courses, the responsibility for which, it should be remembered, 
did not originate with him. 

When, therefore, the Government was defeated twelve 
months ago on the Irish University Bill, a general feeling of 
distrust was prevailing. It was not alone that Mr. Gladstone’s 
popularity had been undermined, that Mr. Lowe’s recklessness 
and arrogance were suspected, that Mr. Forster’s obstinacy in 
maintaining an educational policy against which the whole 


» Nonconformist body indignantly revolted, was bearing its evil 


fruit ; that the predominance of the Roman Catholic priesthood 

in Irish affairs was assuming the proportions of a serious 

national danger,—there were, in addition to all these elements 
NO. 
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of dissatisfaction, some well-founded reasons for personal dis- 
content with the conduct of the men in office. Blunders in admi- 
nistration had been unpleasantly frequent, and every one of these, 
labelled with the title of a scandal, worked its own small 
measure of mischief. Then several prominent members of the 
Government had offended individuals by an irritating and dis- 
courteous demeanour, and had alienated important sections of 
the people by the crude expression of doctrines which, if fairly 

ut, few would venture to dissent from. Of these offenders 

r. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton were the worst ; and even when they 
were substantially right, as when Mr. Lowe refused to spend 
any more of the public money on Arctic exploration, they con- 
trived by roughness of manner and language to put themselves 
in the wrong. 

Mr. Disraeli, however, acutely put his finger on the weakest 
point of the ministerial position when in the Bath letter he 
appealed on behalf of ‘ harassed interests’ against the reckless 
legislation of the Government. All the best as well as all the 
most questionable acts of the Government had been necessaril 
of a disturbing character. Mr. Bright has pointed out, with his 
usual directness and humour, that every reform must harass those 
—and they are many—who by interest or sentiment are bound to 
the old unreformed order of things. And, however beneficial a 
reform may be, it will not—pace Mr. Roebuck—make nearly so 
many friends as enemies for the Government that takes it in 
hand, unless it be one of those rare questions which seize hold 
imperiously of the popular imagination. Thus the re-organiza- 
tion of the Admiralty and the re-construction of our military 
system—objects which the English people temperately approved, 
but about which they were not enthusiastic—were met by a 
storm of criticism, sincere no doubt, but certainly warped by 
preference for the very state of things that demanded reforma- 
' tion. This danger could not have been avoided, it was to have 
been anticipated ; it was, in fact, precisely of the same character 
as that which was challenged when the iniquity of Anglican 
ascendency in Ireland and the oppressive land tenures of that 
country had to be assailed. But the griefs of the Irish clergy 
and the Irish landlords did not catch the ear of ‘ society’ so 
readily as those of ‘the services;’ and from an carly period in 
his ministerial career Mr. Gladstone had to reckon with the 
sour discontent, if not the open hostility of the vast majority of 
the aristocratic and pseudo-aristocratic classes. Yet this anta- 
gonism Mr. Gladstone’s Government might have resisted if the 
middle class and the workmen had remained loyal. The angry 
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revolt of the powerful organization of the publicans was a more 
disastrous blow ;— 


‘Cecidit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Ceeperat : hoc nocuit Lamiarum ccede madentem.’ 


The wholesale defection, however, of constituencies which, 
reasoning on the experience of 1868, had been reckoned upon 
as faithful to the Liberal party, is not to be traced to any single 
cause. The whole of the electorate was honeycombed with dis- 
content and disunion. The interests affected by harassing legisla- 
tion were spleenfully energetic in their hostility. The most loyal 
Liberals had been alienated by the educational policy of Mr. 
Forster, or alarmed by the growing demands of the Ultra- 
montane faction. There were those who disliked the foreign 
policy of the Cabinet, those who censured its financial expe- 
dients, those who thought it had been too active in legislation, 
and those who thought it had not been active enough. Some 
of them withdrew for the time altogether from political con- 
flicts; some ceased to labour with their wonted zeal for the 
party ; some went over without disguise to the Conservative 
side. The number of those who took the last course was not 
—: nor did they represent any permanent change from 

iberalism to Conservatism. But with indifference and dis- 
union on the one side, with a perfect organization and a not 
inconsiderable accession of positive strength on the other, it was 
no matter for surprise that seat after seat was won by the 
Tories during the last three quarters of the year 1873. 
Liberals, nevertheless, had a right to comfort themselves with 
the assurance that though they might lose a little ground in 
these chance skirmishes upon narrow issues and with obscure 
champions, they would retrieve their defeat when the country 
came to be challenged on the broad question whether the 
Liberal party or the Conservative party, whether Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Disraeli, were better deserving of the national confidence. 

Mr. Gladstone had been urged by many of his partisans out 
of Parliament to appeal to the country immediately after Mr. 
Disraeli’s refusal to accept the responsibilities of office twelve 
months ago. But he had naturally declined to come before the 
nation without any other platform on which to take his stand 
than that unfortunate portion of his Irish policy which England 
and Scotland had so emphatically repudiated. Again, at the 
close of the session, the same advice had been pressed upon the 
Prime Minister. It is less easy to see why he then declined it. 
Probably he thought that the reconstruction of the — 
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would allay a great part of the existing discontent, and espe- 
cially that the return of Mr. Bright to the Cabinet would recon- 
cile the Nonconformists to the official leaders of their party. 
Nor were these measures entirely without effect. The tide of 
Tory victories was broken by one or two signal Liberal 
triumphs; and Mr. Bright’s declarations at Birmingham went 
far to dispel the suspicions that were driving the Nonconform- 
ists to rebellion. Mr. Forster, however, proceeded straightway to 
undo all the good that Mr. Bright had done ; and the nation was 
left in bewilderment at this avowed divergence on a fundamental 
question of policy between two leading members of the Cabinet. 
Then all the encouraging signs of the Liberal rally vanished 
once more. Two traditional strongholds of Liberalism were 
boldly assailed by the enemy; Stroud was lost, Newcastle was 
barely retained ; and other yet more important constituencies 
were threatened. 

Mr. Gladstone is not the man to endure with passive 
equanimity a protracted strain of ill-fortune. It has been said 
of the French nation that ‘being by nature of a keen and 
‘ anxious temperament, they cannot endure that lasting pressure 
‘upon the nerves which is inflicted by a long-impending 
‘danger; their impulse under such trials is to rush forward or 
‘to run back; and what they are least inclined to do is to 
‘ stand still and be calm, or make a steady move to the front.’ 
Without much qualification this might be said of Mr. Glad- 
stone and some of his principal colleagues. At any rate, the 
torture of successive partial defeats—not indeed seriously 
impairing the momentum of his numerical majority any more 
than the death-dealing shots that break up a great column of 
infantry cut off a sufficient number of men to make the mass 
feeble, but acting on his imagination—appears to have on a 
sudden overpowered Mr. Gladstone’s judgment. Dissension in 
the Cabinet may, as is rumoured, have precipitated the appeal ; 
but we apprehend that the pressure of the outward change of 
current was the more potent force. 

We have enumerated the causes of Liberal weakness that 
showed themselves in the chance elections of the year 1873; 
and we have recalled to mind the confidence of the Liberal 
party that these were merely temporary and local, and would 
be swept away when a great political issue was fairly presented 
to the nation. Unfortunately Mr. Gladstone’s address did not 
present a broad and simple political issue. It appealed to the 
electors of Greenwich, and indirectly to the country at large, on 
the ground that the Government had obtained or were likely to 
obtain before the end of the year a surplus of some five millions 
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sterling, and that he, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be 

repared to expend this in remission of taxation, in taking off the 
income tax, and in reducing or abolishing the sugar duties. To ask 
the assent of the electorate by anticipation to the main features of 
a Budget which would have to be laid before and discussed by 
Parliament three months later was an innovation in constitu- 
tional practice, and, in our judgment, neither a useful nor a desir- 
able one. A plebiscite of any kind is a dangerous anomaly in 
representative government; but a plebiscite asking the electors 
to return members pledged to support the Government in cer- 
tain promised remissions of taxation is in every way objection- 
able. Even if Mr. Gladstone had obtained a majority on this 
appeal, it would scarcely have been constituted a healthy and 
coherent party organization. It would probably have been 
unstable, and as soon as the income tax had been abolished, would 
have split up into sections, or drifted over in great part to the 
Opposition. 

The result, however, of the appeal was altogether unexpected. 
It was discovered that the mass of the electors cared very much 
less for the promised relief to their pockets than had been anti- 
cipated,— which is satisfactory so far as it shows that ‘the 
ignorant impatience of taxation,’ of which Lord Palmerston 


used to complain, is abating—and that the unpopularity of the ~ 


Ministry had sunk much deeper into the public mind than had 
been generally supposed. But though the United Kingdom 
now sends up to Westminster 352 Conservatives against 300 
Liberals, and the change has taken place not in one or two 
particular districts, but all over the country, there are no signs 
whatever of any real wave of Conservative reaction such as 
overwhelmed the Whigs in 1841. Then Conservatism was 
aggressive and domineering; it claimed to govern Ireland b 

force in the interests of Protestant ascendency, and it declared 
its determination to maintain the sacred fabric of the corn laws 
in the most absolute integrity. Now, Conservatives, or all of 
them at least who feel themselves within the shadow of present 
or possible official responsibility, talk what may be called a 
diluted Liberalism ; and however bitterly they may criticise the 
past legislation of the Liberal Government, they do not pro- 
claim the intention of meddling with any one of the great 
measures that the Parliament of 1868 has placed upon the 
statute book. The leader of their party has candidly admitted 
that he could not set up any special claim for himself upon the 
confidence of the nation, and has attributed the astounding 
success of his party—a success at which none have been more 
astonished than the Conservative leaders themselves—to the 
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distrust with which Mr. Gladstone and some of his associates in 
office have inspired the country. There is a good deal of truth 
in this, as we have ourselves said, without extenuating errors or 
setting down aught in malice. The majority of the Liberal 
leaders have to win new reputations for themselves, and many 
of them, it will be observed, decline the task. 

The composition of the Conservative majority is at least as 
remarkable as its numerical strength. At the general election 
of 1865, the metropolitan boroughs returned a solid phalanx of 
Liberals to Parliament, while the metropolitan counties of 
Middlesex and East Surrey ranged themselves on the same side. 
In 1868, one seat was lost in Westminster, and another in 
Middlesex ; and at bye-clections two more in Southwark and 
East Surrey. Now out of four members for the City of Lon- 
don, the Conservatives return three, Mr. Goschen only retaining 
his seat through the operation of the minority clause. Out of 
eighteen seats for the remaining metropolitan boroughs the 
Conservatives have secured seven ; and they have utterly swept 
their opponents out of the metropolitan counties. So much for 
London. In the other great towns the results are not less 
surprising. Birmingham alone remains staunch in its allegi- 
ance to Liberal opinions. Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds 
return two Conservatives cach ; even Glasgow sends one from 
the most Radical constituency in the most Liberal portion of 
the United Kingdom. Sheffield gives back Mr. Roebuck to the 
House of Commons; Bradford, by Tory votes, seems to approve 
Mr. Forster’s conscientious measures for breaking up the 
Liberal party, and gives him a like-minded colleague in Mr. 
Ripley. If these things be done in the green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry? ‘The liberal loss in the counties is more 
severely felt than in the boroughs, because we had less to lose. 
The English Conservative county members out-number their 
Liberal coileagues by nearly six to one; and but for the 
minority clause we should be in a still smaller minority. 
Scotland remains true to her Liberal traditions, returning 
forty-one followers of Mr. Gladstone against nineteen Con- 
servatives ; though even here the gain of the latter party is con- 
siderable. In 1868 they held only seven county seats and no 
burgh seats; now they have fifteen county seats and three 
burgh seats. The University representation is equally divided. 
pa also gives a Liberal majority of nineteen as against 
eleven. 

Summarising the results, we may say that England alone gives 
the Conservatives a majority of 113, reduced by the deduction of 
Liberal majorities in Wales and Scotland to eighty-three. 
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Ireland stands upon a distinct and separate footing. The 
counties return twenty-three Conservatives, the boroughs ten, 
and the University of Dublin two, making in all thirty-five out 
of a total of 103 members. According to this computation the 
Liberals are nearly two to one as compared with their opponents 
in the sister island. But of the sixty-eight members returned 
as Liberals, some fifty-three are declared ‘ Home Rulers.’ Now 
Home Rule, so far as it is a political principle, stands outside all 
English and imperial politics; and the Home Rulers, if they 
are true to their professions, must count simply as a negative 
parliamentary force, to be subtracted alike from the nominal 
strength of Liberals and of Conservatives. Of course many of 
them are merely Irish Roman Catholic members who have 
chosen to accept the Home Rule test, and who will not be more 
dangerous—if, indeed, so dangerous—to the Liberal party as 
Home Rulers than they were as exponents of Cardinal Cullen’s 
views. There are among the entire body of Home Rulers 
perhaps a dozen sincere fanatics, and it is questionable whether 
any of these care very much for the federal scheme which Mr. 
Butt puts forward as a decent disguise for the wild separatist 
ambitions of his followers. But however the Irish members 
that are nominally reckoned as Liberals may vote they cannot 
be counted upon as staunch allies in Liberal legislation or even 
in the irresponsible strategy of opposition. 

The defeat of Mr. Gladstone in England is, however, the 
gravest fact in the situation. A majority of 113 in favour of 
the Conservative leader, if not in favour of Conservative 
opinions, is indisputable proof that popular feeling in this 
country has drifted far from the position it occupied in 1868. 
Is the change of a permanent character? Does it represent a 
real reaction? We have already expressed our conviction that 
it is the symptom of a mental mood which is not likely to be 
lasting, and that it is but a slight surface-current in politics 
which leaves the great movement of political progress un- 
touched. Itis the more perceptible because it manifests itself in 
one of those periods of pause which intervene regularly and of 
necessity between all epochs of political activity. The nation 
is for the time a little weary, and is wanton, petulant, even 
ungrateful, in its weariness. The personal reasons for the 
unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone’s administration combine with 
this state of the popular temper to bring new men into power 
and to initiate a new policy. For though Mr. Disraeli and 
most of his colleagues have been in office before, they may 
properly bé said to be new to power; for the first time they 
have the country with them,—or not against them,— and they 
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command the House of Commons as well as the House of Lords. 
As for their policy they have proclaimed it frankly enough. 
It is to be a policy of rest. No more ‘harassing’ legislation, no 
more reforms worrying the ‘interests’ whose alliance was 
found so serviceable at the recent contest, no more distressing 
economy. Instead of these, the characteristics for good or evil 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, we are promised efficient 
administration, which, it must be allowed, was not one of the 
legitimate boasts of the late ministry ; and though former Con- 
servative Governments have not been specially remarkable for 
administrative capacity, at least since that party lost Peel and 
Graham, we are quite willing to let the new men redeem their 
pledges if they can. 

The new Parliament is the Walhalla of commenplacencss, 
and this character makes it all the more fit to represent the 
country in its fainéant mood. The ‘fine brute’ votes of the 
county members, of the excellent and_well-disciplined listeners 
who, night after night,— 


‘In bulky majesty appear, 
Roll the dull eye and yawn the unmeaning cheer,’ 


will be arrayed side by side with a strong phalanx of men of 
business professing moderate Conservative opinions, reputed to 
be valuable in committee rooms, and taking an active part in 
the directorial management of innumerable companies, This 
latter class is also strongly represented—as, indeed, it always 
has been and ought to be—on the Liberal side, and it now almost 
monopolises a commodity so costly in production and so limited 
in quantity as parliamentary seats. Besides these, the official 
class have generally kept hold of their opportunities, though 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue has been rejected in Louth and 
Lord Enfield in Middlesex, and Mr. Cardwell has chosen to 
retire to the serener atmosphere of the House of Peers. The 
aristocratic element in the ‘ popular branch of the legislature ’ is 
almost as strong as ever; and, next to a long purse, a respect- 
able handle to a man’s name seems to be the best introduction 
to the constituencies, so long at least as they remain in their 
present temper. Between them the aristocracy and the plu- 
tocracy have excluded from the House of Commons all or nearly 
all the independent politicians whose individualities gave force 
and flavour to political controversy. Mr. Fawcett’s loss, if it 
were at all likely to be lasting, should be set down as irre- 
parable; but the parliamentary independents have been 
deprived of many more than their ablest and most eloquent 
leader. Mr. Jacob Bright is gone, and so, to pass to the 
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opposite pole of eccentric Liberalism, is Mr. Bouverie. The 
quips of Mr. Bernal Osborne will no more amuse the House; 
which in a period of political languor is a real loss; nor will 
Mr. White’s acute criticisms on the Budget constitute the 
expected after-piece of Sir Stafford Northcote’s financial state- 
ment. Mr. Miall has again left a void in public affairs; and 
no new man of any eminence or even of any promise on the 
Liberal side has appeared to recruit the dwindling ranks of 
what we must learn to look at and talk of, possibly for a long 
time to come, as the Opposition. The result of the contest at 
Sheffield is to be deplored, not only because it has returned 
Mr. Roebuck to Parliament in the character of an avowed 
admirer and follower of Mr. Disraeli, but because it threw out 
of the political running so able an exponent of the new develop- 
ments of Liberalism as Mr. Chamberlain. Nor have any suc- 
eesses on the Conservative side counteracted in quality the 
losses by the rejection of so many Independent Liberals. 
It is particularly unfortunate that at the present crisis in the 
affairs of India so many members of the late Parliament, quali- 
fied to speak with authority on Eastern politics, should be 
excluded from the House. The representation of Indian 
interests was never more scanty. In 1868, the number of 
politicians returned who could speak with authority in Indian 
debates was quite double the number returned in 1874. The 
Select Committee on Indian Finance has lost its Chairman, 
Mr. Ayrton, and its moving spirit, Mr. Fawcett ; and among its 
members Mr. Crawford, Mr. Baring, Mr. Eastwick, Sir Charles 
Wingfield, Sir D. Wedderburn, Mr. R. Fowler, Mr. M‘Clure, 
and Mr. Haviland Burke. Sir Henry Rawlinson and Lord 
William Hay had already been removed from the House. On 
the whole, it seems probable that Indian debates in the ensuing 
session, in spite of the engrossing interest of the subject, will be 
even more inefficient and spiritless than they have been in 
former years. 

‘The common-place character of the new House is perhaps an 
advantage to the incoming ministry. Mr. Disraeli has to deal 
with no commanding claims to official rank, at least in the 
Lower House. Mr. Hardy, Sir 8. Northcote, and Mr. Ward 
Hunt have respectable parliamentary reputations, but they are 
not in a position to dispute the lead of the party with the clever 
tactician who during twenty years of adversity has led his host 
with unfailing courage through the desert. Mr. Disraeli’s only 
dangerous rivals were in the House of Lords, and even there 
none but Lord Derby could pretend to the supremacy. Lord 
Salisbury’s energy and high spirit, Lord Carnarvon’s immense 
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personal influence are looked up to with something approaching 
reverence by a strong body of peers; but this element, though 
formidable to any Conservative Government with which it has 
not been reconciled, has never assumed a rivalry with the 
recognised chief of the party in the Lower House. Now that 
the reconciliation has been effected, at the cost we may presume 
of some strain on personal feelings, the danger vanishes. Lord 
Derby remains, as he has always been, true to Mr. Disraeli. 
The latter, indeed, is so indisputably the man of the situation, 
that to deny him the honour he has fairly earned would be an 
enormous blunder in tactics. If he can settle down into a 
common-place policy, suitable to the character of the House of 
Commons that supports him, and to the jaded temper of the 
country, he may maintain his leadership during his lifetime. 

Tn the selection of his Cabinet Mr. Disraeli has shown much 
wisdom. He has got rid of the superabundant load of dukes 
that made his last ministry top-heavy. In Lord Derby, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Carnarvon he has three Secretaries of 
State for Foreign, Indian, and Colonial Affairs quite able to 
hold their own against their predecessors in office, Lord Gran- 
ville, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Kimberley, and incom- 
parably better than any other three men that could be chosen 


out of the Conservative ranks. The chiefs of ‘the two great 
oe of public expenditure,’ as Mr. Disraeli has himself 


called the Admiralty and the War Office, are represented, 
according to the rules laid down in the Premier’s speech ten 
years ago, in the House of Commons, A strong man is needed 
at the War Office, and at the Home Office Mr. Hardy has 
given proof of his strength. As much cannot be said of Mr. 
Ward Hunt, but sound common-sense and some experience of 
practical finance are probably the qualities just now most 
needed in the administration of the navy. The selection of 
Mr. Cross for the Home Office has surprised many persons; 
but not those who knew that the member for South West Lan- 
cashire was the successful banker at Warrington, and the best 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions in the North of England. It was 
to be expected that one or two personal supporters would appear 
in Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet ; nor have Lord Malmesbury and Lord 
John Manners much claim beyond that of faithful service. The 
Duke of Richmond advances pretensions which the dignified 
office of Lord President reasonably satisfies. In the competi- 
tion for the charge of the public purse, the claims of Sir 8S. 
Northcote, a financier trained by Mr. Gladstone himself, could 
not be passed by. 

There is no reason to doubt that the ministry may for a time 
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hold their ground, if Mr. Disraeli can be brought to pursue 
——s the policy he has laid before the country. It is idle to 
deny that the nation in its present mood craves rest, and that if 
Mr. Disraeli will give it rest, it will refrain from attempting to 
move either backward or forward: he will be supported until 
some powerful emotion stirs popular feeling and lifts the countr 
onward in the path of progress. ‘The main hope of the Liberals 
consists in the indiscretion of their opponents. Mr. Disraeli has 
not hitherto been a prudent party leader, but he has been 
demoralized by the vidions exigencies of a hopeless opposition. 
Real power may sober him, and his most powerful colleague 
brings to the management of foreign affairs as cool a spirit 
and as moderate views as those of Lord Granville himself. The 
fierce wilfulness of Lord Salisbury might be dangerous in general 
policy, but in the administration of Indian business a strong will 
compelling the acceptance of sound ideas is precisely what is just 
now required. No other member of the Cabinet is influential 
enough to initiate a policy. Mr. Cross at the Home Office will 
have no doubt to encounter the criticism and withstand the 
entreaties of several diverse and powerful interests. The 
licensed victuallers, flushed with their recent successes, will exert 
themselves,—imprudently as they will soon perceive,—to obtain 
a revision of Mr. Bruce’s Act. The working men will press for 
an instant alteration in the conspiracy laws. If the new Govern- 
ment determine, as is probable, to concede the first demand, and 
to deny the second, they will set in motion forces that will soon 
shake their accidental and temporary supremacy. At the War 
Office it is improbable that Mr. Hardy will yield to the pressure 
which ‘society’ will put upon him, or will go back upon the 
footsteps of Mr. Cardwell. The First Lord of the Admiralty will 
find it difficult to undo the work of Mr. Childers and Mr. Goschen. 
Hence, probably, in the great spending departments the policy 
of doing nothing will be found for the present the easiest and 
the safest. It may be assumed also that neither Mr. Hardy nor 
Mr. Hunt will take very particular pains to enforce economy, 
which has been proved to irritate so many, and to win gratitude 
from so few, in the services under their control. 

And here, in fact, comes Mr. Disraeli’s difficulty. He has at 
the Exchequer a skilful and sober-minded financier to devise 
means for supplying the pecuniary necessities of administration, 
and he inherits the fiscal prosperity which the late Government 
laboured so sedulously and so successfully to create. But the 
surplus that Sir Stafford Northcote has to handle is but a trifle 
compared with the immense demands upon it, and the question 
is whether, when we have spent this ready cash, we can rely on 
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the maintenance of an equilibrium between income and expen- 
diture. Even if the Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be able to resist the cry for the abolition of the income 
tax and the demand for a free breakfast-table, he will have to 
nieet, and if it may be, to satisfy the complaints of Sir Massey 
Lopez and his friends in regard to local taxation, and the appeals 
of the farmers for a remission of the malt tax. In one way or 
other the surplus must be spent, and Mr. Disraeli appears to 
think that the simplest plan will be to get rid of it altogether 
by handing it over to the Indian Government. There are grave 
economical and political objections to this course, and the only 
argument in its favour is that it would leave the framework of 
taxation at home untouched. If the surplus be spent in remis- 
sions, according to its natural and customary destination, Sir 8. 
Northcote a year hence may have some difficulty in making both 
ends meet. ‘The five years of fatness of which Mr. Lowe reaped 
the benefit may be f llowed by a period of commercial stagnation, 
and the effect cannot fail to be felt in the revenue. The 
surrender of any productive source of income may leave us for 
the present in a state of financial equilibrium, but a panic or 
even mere dulness in trade would readily turn the balance the 
wrong way. If at the same time the great administrative depart- 
ments should feel themselves absolved from the necessity of 
practising a resolute and uncompromising economy, it is not 
difficult to foresee financial perplexities ahead of the new 
Government: 

This difficulty, however, is, for the present, far removed 
from practical politics. Mr. Disraecli’s Government may fairly 
plead for time, and ask to be judged by their acts. In the 
new House of Commons they will not mect with a very 
stern censorship. At the Education Office the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Sandon will probably be _ satisfied 
with the substantial advantages the Established Church 
has gained under Mr. Forster’s legislation, and will decline to 
commit the ministry to the extreme clerical views of such men 
as Canon Gregory and Canon Cromwell. For the time the 
Nonconformists will be out-voted in the House on every educa- 
tional question that will arise, and though it is none the less our 
duty to raise such questions, even if we challenge inevitable 
defeat, in order that the country may be aroused and educated, 
it is not to be denied that the period of awakening seems to be 
remote. There is no reason to suppose that the ministry will 
experience any serious trouble in ruling Ireland. The Irish, in 
their fatuous grasping at Home Rule, have shattered Mr. Glad- 
stone’s noble but impracticable policy of governing Ireland 
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according to Irish ideas. The selection of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach for the Irish secretaryship indicates Mr. Disracli’s firm 
resolution that English ideas shall prevail. The Home Rulers will 
be allowed to make what demonstrations they please in or out of 
Parliament, provided they abstain from absolut~ violence; and 
they are warned that, at any cost, the public peace will be pre- 
served. We have no doubt that this policy would substantiall 
have been pursued also by the late Government with the full 
approbation of the English people. It is fortunate for the 
ministry that there are certain reforms of a non-political character 
which they may take up without much risk. The Local Govern- 
ment Board inherits the damnosa hereditas of sanitary legislation, 
which will alarm and afflict interests as numerous and noisy as 
any of those harassed by the late Government. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that this question, in spite of Mr. Disraeli’s 
acceptance of the motto, ‘ Sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas,’ will 
be very lightly touched, if at all; and we are confirmed in our 
impression by the fact that Sir Charles Adderley, who has been 
thoroughly identified with the cause of sanitary reform, has been 

laced, not at the Local Government Board, but at the Board of 
Mrade. There, again, we meet with at least two subjects of the 
highest importance calling for -legislative interference — the 
control of the railways and the protection of life at sea. A 
government which would deal effectually with either one or the 
other would win real and well-carned popularity ; but then the 
railway interest and the shipping interest would be certain to 
complain of harassing legislation. Is Mr. Disraeli willing to 
encounter the risk? or is rest here also to be the Conservative 
policy ? 

The vast question of law reform remains, and in this depart- 
ment Lord Cairns may be successful in crowning the edifice, of 
which Lord Selborne has laid the foundation stone. There is a 
general agreement among all, or nearly all, English lawyers of 
the first rank, as to the principles on which law reform should 
proceed, and the Lord Chancellor will have the support of Lords 
Selborne, Coleridge, and Penzance, quite irrespective of party 
considerations. 

The Liberals in the Upper House, though reinforced by the 
accession of Lord Cardwell, Lord Carlingford, and Lord Enfield 
to the ranks of the peerage, are still as they have been ever since 
the time of Pitt, in a hopeless minority in that branch of the 
Legislature; and they are opposed by a compact, well-drilled 
body of Tories who, since the reconciliation of the Secessionists 
of 1867 to the author of the Reform Bill, will obey ministerial 
orders with unquestioning fidelity. In the Lower House the 
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party of progress, though outnumbered, and in some measure 
disheartened, has still the power of constituting itself a strong 
opposition, and when the opportunity arrives of inflicting ruinous 
damage on its adversaries, and of appealing to the country upon 
those broad principles of Liberalism which never slumber long 
in England. But Liberal opinion outside must give the watch- 
word to its parliamentary representatives. The paramount im- 
portance of united action must be enforced, and to this end no 
attempt must be made to foist upon the party as leaders politi- 
cians who have irretrievably lost the confidence of the most 
faithful adherents of Liberal principles. The temporary retire- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone from the leadership is eaalaly to be 
deplored, though it was by no means unexpected, and cannot 
be regarded as unjustifiable, because the ground on which the 
Opposition is likely first to challenge the ministry to battle, 
with any prospect of success, is ground on which his footing is 
firm.* If the financial policy of the new Government is to be 
assailed with effect, whether in this session or next, the Liberal 
party can hardly dispense with Mr. Gladstone’s services. We 
should not say so much if issue were to be joined on educational 
or ecclesiastical questions. But another result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement is the painfully indefinite state in which it leaves the 
leadership. Mr. Lowe’s pretensions are universally rejected. 
Mr. Forster’s friends are very eager to claim the succession for 
him; but if the official section of the Liberals make the mistake 
of admitting this preposterous demand, we warn them that they 
will deliberately throw away the opportunity of securing the 
active and loyal co-operation of the Nonconformists, without 
which the party may remain for years excluded hopelessly from 
power. The name of Lord Hartington has been also put forward 
as the destined successor to the chieftainship; but though the 
heir of the House of Cavendish must always, while the present 
organization of English society exists, be an important political 
personage, the late Secretary for Ireland has not yet made his 
mark in Parliament, nor won the confidence of the nation. On 
the whole, if Mr. Gladstone persists in his resolution to withdraw 
from public life, the leadership of the party could not be placed 
in better hands than those of Mr. Goschen. An accomplished 
financier, an able administrator, and a dangerous adversary in 
debate, Mr. Goschen is, moreover, as prudent as he is strong; 


* Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Lord Granville, dated the 12th of March, 
relieves us from the immediate fear that his parliamentary services will 
be wholly withdrawn from the Liberal party ; but it shows quite as clearly 
that he will not again take office. The difficulty above discussed is hardly 
postponed, and is certainly not overcome, 
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and if he cannot lead the Liberals for a while to victory, he will 
be a formidable critic of Conservative policy, and will make the 
most of any opportunities that the financial shortcomings of the 
ministry may offer him. Under such a leader, united action 
may be possible, and then we have only to wait, not long, as we 
hope and trust, for the turn of the tide of national feeling once 
more in the direction of progress. 


Art. VIII.—David Livingstone. 


‘ Their works do follow them. On that world of true life whither 
these words of hallowed comfort point, it is not our office to offer 
any speculations here. But the sense of eternity, which is never 
felt so strongly as in the silent presence of the noble dead, has its 
earthly as well as its heavenly aspect. For men die ; but man lives. 
And if private grief looks heavenward, craving for a personal reunion, 
public sorrow finds a consolation—not less stror g, nor less divine—in 
the contemplation of that undying humanity, which shines the 
fairer and lives more fully the older it becomes ; and which, who- 
ever may be the loser, is always enriched, exalted, and ennobied by 
every great soul gathered to its bosom. Each busy generation, 
when it lies down to rest, leaves behind it not only accumulations of 
material or intellectual wealth, but new lines of character, faint or 
strong, which affect the whole being of mankind. And this generic 
moral growth, thoughit be farthe slowest of all thosemovements which 
goto make up progress, is that which marks most deeply and clearly 
every real step in advance. It is only by a consideration of periods 
separated by centuries or even millenniums, that these far-reaching 
changes can be unmistakeably discerned. But nevertheless they 
are constantly taking place. Neither the growth of commerce, nor 
the increase of knowledge, nor both together, could, apart from a 
great development of character, have produced the England of to- 
day out of the England of the Conquest. In this slow, moral pro- 
gress it is not usually given to individual men to accomplish any 
great step in advance. Even great religious leaders do but raise a 
wave of feeling which too commonly seems to fall back to the former 
level. Yet in looking back upon the Jong roll of historic names, we 
cannot but feel that there have been many men whose characters 
have been a more precious legacy than any of their practical achieve- 
ments. The contagious influence of Robert Bruce’s indomitable 
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spirit did more for Scotland than the victory of Bannockburn. The 
valour of the Black Prince obtained us no permanent conquests ; but 
the fondness with which soldiers dwelt upon the memory of his self- 
forgetful daring cannot have been without its effect on the tone of 
military feeling. Sir Thomas More’s name is associated with a 
fading superstition, and Cranmer’s with the rise ofa regenerated faith. 
Yet the noble though narrow integrity of the one is felt to this 
day as an example and a stay to the national character ; while not 
even the martyrdom of the other can efface the shame of his shifty 
politics. Or to come down to our own times, who does not feel that 
the late Sir Robert Peel, by his sacrifice of party traditions to a 
higher view of duty, did more for the future of English statesman- 
ship than even by his free trade legislation? And there are men 
now living, whose moral earnestness in the public life they lead bas 
a deeper influence on their country than any special results they 
accomplish. ‘hey raise the standard of human life. They kindle 
afresh the too evanescent fire of self-forgetful devotion. They prove 
the reality of motives richer in moral power than any personal 
ambition. Andwhen at the graves of such men we breathe the words, 
‘Their works do follow them,’ we do not think so much of the 
actual results they have accomplished by their industry, but rather 
of the place and the power that their character has in the humanity 
that never dies. 

Such a man was David Livingstone. It is remarkable to what an 
extent even during his lifetime his character divided with his 
achievements the public interest aroused by his travels. Those who 
came in contact with him during his brief visits to England were 
never tired of repeating that he was‘ every incha man.’ Sir Roderick 
Murchison loved him with a warmth of affection which no merely 
scientific sympathy could have inspired. Henry M. Stanley, whose 
unworthy and ungenerous treatment by a section of the English 
public it is impossible to reprobate too strongly, loses all bitterness 
and kindles into enthusiasm as he recalls his personal intercourse 
with the departed traveller by Tanganyika Lake. As to the African 
tribes that were familiar with his name they almost worshipped him 
asagod. In his intercourse with those demoralized by the slave 
trade, the triumphs of his self-control, his sympathetic patience, and 
his unflinching firmness put to shame the blustering arrogance and 
random bloodshed too often characteristic of English dealings with 
savage tribes, And in all the history of travel perbaps there is 
nothing more touching than the story of the faithful Makololo, who 
marched with their ‘ father’ across a continent, for the most part as 
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much unknown to them as to him; who interposed their own 
bodies between him and hostile spears ; who plunged headlong into 
a swollen river to rescue him from drowning ; who dared to go with 
him down to that mysterious sea from which their stolen brethren 
had never returned ; and who sat down by the eastern coast to wait 
in simple faith till he came back from a voyage that must have 
seemed to them like a journey beyond the grave. The character 
which produced effects like these on Englishmen, Americans, Portu- 
guese colonists, and African barbarians alike, was certainly no com- 
mon one, and must be well worth our study. It does not often 
happen in the case of any one distinguished for physical discovery 
that the interest attaching to character predominates over that ex- 
cited by achievement. Such a predominance of moral interest is 
natural and indeed inevitable when we lament the loss of a great 
preacher like the late Thomas Binney. But this is not the case with 
pioneers of physical knowledge. We may indeed gather up with 
lingering remembrance all personal traits of departed genius. Its 
association with a noble moral nature, its habits of thought and 
feeling, its methods of work, are all eagerly remarked. But such 
traits are cherished only because of the reflected interest that 
they derive from splendid achievements to which they bear no neces- 
sary relation. Thus when Faraday died, the obscure religious 
denomination to which he faithfully adhered, derived an unwonted 
interest in the eyes of many from the fact of his connection with it. 
Yet every one felt that for some reason or other the great elec- 
trician’s religious life and his scientific career were wholly dis- 
sociated. And the former had little interest for the world, except 
what was reflected upon it by his discoveries. The character of the 
man did no doubt make the work what it was. That always must 
be so. But the process was not evident; and the work was the more 
conspicuous. In the case of Livingstone, on the other hand, it 
might almost seem as though the work derived its popular interest 
from the man, rather than the man from the work. Or if such 
language is too strong, at any rate the connection between the 
character of the man and the work was so close, so clear, and 
striking, that the two cannot be separated inthought. And, putting 
on one side scientific societies, it is certainly not too much to say 
that the interest taken by the general public inthe work accomplished, 
was very greatly stimulated by the fascination exercised by the 
character of the man. Yet the David Livingstone best known to 
the world at large was not a preacher nor a missionary ; he was the 
explorer of unknown lands. 
NO. OXVIII. KK 
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Of course one reason for the entirely secondary interest attached 
to personal character in the case of great discoverers is the depen- 
dence of such achievements upon those intellectual gifts which 
ensure irsight and imagination, rather than sympathy and moral 
power. And we think it may be observed, that wherever great 
deeds are the result of moral earnestness, rather than of intellectual 
force, there the personal character always attracts a special and 
affectionate interest. George Washington could perhaps, hardly 
with justice, be called a great soldier. But he was something better: 
he wasa great man. And his character has always had more interest 
than his actions. The same thing may be said of the only other 
American President, yet arisen, who is likely to rival Washington 
in the affections of American patriotism. Abraham Lincoln was 
not a man of great intellect. But he was a man with a very clear 
moral insight into the secret of his country’s woes, and with a 
courage that rose precisely in proportion as his convictions of duty 
were deepened. So in our warmest recollections of David Living- 
stone, we cannot attribute to him any transcendent intellectual 
powers. If, indeed, the word genius may be taken in such a com- 
prehensive significance as to mean any pre-eminent fitness for a 
special work; or even if we may take in serious earnest the 
Carlylese doctrine, that it denotes an infinite capacity for taking 
pains—then certainly Livingstone was a man of genius. But he would 
himself have been so much startled and pained by being called any- 
thing of the sort, that we hasten to express our dissent from any 
such definition as could possibly have included him. His moral and 
spiritual qualities made his life and work what they were. And it 
is precisely because his achievements sprang from susceptibilities 
and energies lying at the living core and heart of personal character, 
that the whole man seems to be seen in every line of his work. We 
propose, therefore, here briefly to trace the growth of the work out 
of the nature of the man, and to note how at every step his soul 
shone through his deeds. 

It is not without heartfelt sorrow that we speak him as gone. 
Encouraged by the falsity of former rumours, almost betrayed by his 
many escapes into the illusion that he bore a charmed life, measur- 
ing perhaps the ways of Providence too much by our own, and fondly 
thinking that now, so near the end of his labours, he could not die 
till we had seen him once more, we had hoped against hope, until 
the decisive news came that his body was on the way down to Zan- 
zibar. But now that the will of the Most High is known, we begin 
perhaps to see in it a wisdom and a tenderness which in our suspense 
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seemed inconceivable. The man who shrank from the publicity of 
missionary platforms, whom hardly any persuasion could induce to 
run the risk of being lionized, and whose temperament made him 
occasionally perhaps unduly susceptible, could hardly have found an 
unmingled solace for his weariness in the country which was so 
eagerly awaiting him. That he longed to see his native land again 
we can well believe. But the death that awaited him amongst the 
people of his pity and his love, was, after all, congruous with his life. 
His quiet departure when his labour was done, was just in accordance 
with his method of work. And if Westminster Abbey is to receive 
his bones, our satisfaction does not so much arise from any honour 
done to David Livingstone, but rather from the enrichment of that 
shrine of national memories with the record of a name that ‘ England 
‘would not willingly let die.’ 

The introductory chapter in Livingstone’s ‘ Journeys and Researches 
in South Africa ’—a chapter consisting of only seven pages—presents 
as charming and characteristic a piece of autobiography as we have 
ever read. There isakind of manly shyness about it, arising, not from 
any want of confidence in his claim to be heard, but just from that 
sort of sensitiveness which generally accompanies an honest self-con- 
tained pride, and which shrinks with dread from any appearance of 
ostentation. ‘ My own inclination, ’ he tells us,‘ would lead me to say 
‘as little as possible about myself; but several friends, in whose 
‘judgment I have confidence, have suggested that, as the reader likes 
‘to know something about the author, a short account of his origin 
‘and early life would lend additional interest to this book. Such is 
‘my excuse for the following egotism, and, if an apology be necessary 
‘for giving a genealogy, I find it in the fact that it is not very long, 
‘and contains only one incident of which I have reason to be proud.’ 
The ‘ egotism’ is of so very innocent a character, and is got over so 
very quickly, that doubtless many a reader has thought it would have 
been still more unobtrusive if the writer had made no apology at all, 
where certainly none was needed. But the narrative would not have 
been uearly so characteristic without it. For with all Livingstone’s 
transparent simplicity of nature, we should entirely misconceive him 
if we regarded him as an overgrown artless child. His was the sim- 
plicity of an exceedingly strong-willed man, with no small amount of 
self-consciousness, that was kept suppressed only by the ardour of an 
all-absorbing devotion. He could not talk about himself without 
feeling that he was doing so. And he shrank from this, not through 
any mere affectation of humility, but partly because by temperament 
he scorned to thrust himself on the attention of others; and partly 
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because in the self-discipline of a spiritual life he had learned to 
subordinate all personal aims to the greatness of a mission he 
believed to be divinely imposed. The ‘genealogy’ carries us back 
to the storm-beaten island of Ulva, where the ancestral Livingstones 
held a small farm; and where, if there be anything in Mr. Buckle’s 
theories, we may imagine that a struggle with hostile elements for a 
precarious subsistence might well develop a traditional self-reliance, 
indomitable persistency, and general sturdiness of character. Certain 
it is, however the fact may be explained, that agricultural life in 
Scotland is much more favourable than in England to intelligent 
individuality, and to a high though somewhat narrow ideal of 
morality. The one incident of which Livingstone thought he had 
reason to be proud is thoroughly characteristic, and we give it in his 
own words :— 


‘ Grandfather could give particulars of the lives of his ancestors for six 
generations of the family before him ; and the only point of the tradition 
I feel proud of is this :—One of these poor hardy islanders was renowned 
in the district for great wisdom and prudence, and it is related that when 
he was on his deathbed, he called all his children around him, and said, 
**Now, in my lifetime, I have searched most carefully through all the 
traditions I could find of our family, and I never could discover that there 
was a dishonest man among our forefathers. If, therefore, any of you, 
or any of your children, should take to dishonest ways, it will not be 
because it runs in our blood; it does not belong to you. I leave this 
precept with you: Be honest.”’ 


This moral heirloom of his family entered very deeply into the 
nature of the great traveller. In his face, as we remember it, there 
was with all its kindliness of expression, a sort of troubled earnest- 
ness of outlook, as though the upright soul within were always on 
the watch for the straightest way to the end in view. It was not 
suspicion ; for his keen discernment of character was always exercised 
in detecting grounds of trust, rather than in analyzing the corrupt 
motives of hypocritical pretence. But he did not regard an honest 
life as an easy one. It was to him always the ‘ fight of faith,’ not in 
any speculative, but in a strictly practical sense. And to a gentleness 
of nature, which exercised a wonderful charm over savage men, he 
added an unostentatious but indomitable firmness, that always seemed 
standing front to front with some invisible foe. Said Stanley’s 
servants to those of Livingstone, ‘Your master is a good man— 
‘a very good man ; he does not beat you, for he has a kind heart; 
‘but ours, oh ! he is sharp, hotas fire.’ Yet this man of a kind heart, 
more than once, when surrounded by hostile savages who brandished 
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their weapons against him, completely overawed them by his resolute 
attitude and the serene confidence he displayed. And when, wearied 
out by home-sickness and danger, his own followers for a moment 
broke into open mutiny, he roused himself from the stupor of fever, 
seized a double-barrelled pistol, and declaring he must maintain dis- 
cipline at all hazards, quelled them in an instant, without firing a 
shot. Physiognomy illustrates character, even though we may not 
have insight enough to read the face apart from the life. If Living- 
stone’s eyes suggested a kindly and even gentle heart, his strong 
Scotch under-jaw marked a man with whom it might be dangerous 
to trifle. 

These fundamental elements of character, practical truthfulness, 
a yearning earnestness of purpose, and deep susceptibility to human 
sympathy, appear to have been manifest in very early days. At the 
age of ten, with part of his. first week’s earnings as a ‘ piecer’ in a 
factory near Glasgow, whither his family had removed, he bought 
Ruddiman’s ‘Rudiments of Latin.’ By studies pursued in the 
intervals of hard labour, he read during the next five or six years 
several classical authors. After that he seems to have given his 
attention more to general literature, especially however to ‘ scientific 
works and books of travel.’ We suppose this kind of thing is not 
so uncommon among labouring youths in Scotland as it is in 
England. The proximate cause of this is no doubt to be found in the 
different habits of ,the two populations, and especially in the better 
tone of family life among the Scotch. But after all, popular habits 
of mind and forms of family life are largely affected by institutions. 
And the reason why the ecclesiastical and educational systems of 
Scotland have produced results so much more general and truly 
nationalgthan anything that we see in England, would be a fruitful 
subject of reflection ; with suggestions perhaps not altogether compli- 
mentary to the wealthier institutions of the South. Be that as it 
may, this Scotch boy, while working for his living, contrived to obtain 
a very fair general education. 

It is perhaps suggestive of the amount of human nature there was 
in him, that not even the parental authority, for which he had a very 
profound reverence, could induce him to overcome his repugnance to 
‘dry doctrinal reading.’ His father seems to have borne carefully 
in mind a tradition that their ancestors were converted ‘by the 
laird coming round with a man having a yellow staff, from Romanism 
to the Protestant faith, which went by the name of ‘the religion 
of the yellow stick.’ And like many other descendants of perse- 
cuted religionists, he appears to have inherited a very persistent 
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confidence in the ‘argument ad baculum. Not even this, however, 
could turn young Livingstone’s attention from his beloved books of 
travel to the ‘Cloud of Witnesses’ or ‘ Boston’s Fourfold State.’ 
On the other hand, Dick’s ‘ Philosophy of Religion’ won his interest 
at once through its confirmation of his own previously formed con- 
viction that religion and science could not be hostile one to another. 
Thus, while he freely and willingly yielded himself to the good 
influences by which he was happily surrounded, it was plain enough 
already that he was likely to prove a man with opinions and purposes 
of his own. 

It is characteristic of the man that in the brief autobiographical 
sketch to which reference has been made, Livingstone says very little 
indeed of his early religious feelings. And yet it is indisputable 
that religious devotion, far more than anything else, made him what 
he was. Under any circumstances, he would have risen in the 
social scale. A youth who could learn to read with pleasure the 
Latin classics amidst the whir and clatter of machinery, and who, 
during his summer labour, without receiving a farthing of aid from 
anyone, laid by enough to support himself while attending medical 
and Greek classes during the winter, would certainly not have con- 
tinued to be a factory operative. But that which gave decisive 
direction to his purpose in life was first and midst and last of all 
religious conviction. It would be a mistake as blind, as it would be 
cruel, to suppose that because his later activity was diverted from 
the ordinary course of missionary labour to the career of a geo- 
graphical discoverer, he ever lost the sacred inspiration that first 
drove him forth from home, or even suffered it to be dimmed by 
any greed of fame. The special motives which actuated him at a 
great crisis of his life may be considered presently. But certainly 
the whole story of his enterprises reveals transparently, as its one 
predominant motive, a pitying love of human nature, heightened and 
confirmed by a devout faith in God’s purpose of world-wide regene- 
ration. It is not from isolated passages of his writings, nor from 
the occasional testimony of friends, that we gather this; but from 
the whole scope, aims,and method of his labour. That labour reveals 
the heart and soul of the man as clearly as any work of art exhibits 
the genius of its creator. It is not only that when there was a pro- 
spect of his being left alone and destitute in the heart of Africa, he 
* went to his little hut with his mind directed to Him, who hears the 
sighing of the soul ;’ not only that when he thought it likely he might 
be ‘knocked on the head by savages’ before the morrow, his main 
regret was, ‘ it seemed such a pity—for a confirmation would thereby 
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‘have been given to the idea that Africa is not open to the Gospel.’ 
It is not only that through all the thousands of miles he travelled, 
until the time when Stanley met him, and doubtless to the last, he 
gathered his little band around him every Sunday, that he might read 
to them, pray with them, and tell them of the love of God. But his 
whole interest in geographical discovery arose from its bearing on 
the welfare of African men and women, and on the spread of Chris- 
tian civilization. How keenly he was alive to the beauties of nature, 
his rapturous remembrance of the Victoria Falls alone would show. 
And though he was not in any technical sense a scientist, his obser- 
vations have been very high!y prized by scientific men at home. But 
these were never his ultimate aims; and there was neyer a day in 
which his thoughts did not range beyond them. To him the various 
water-sheds and river courses, the central plateau, and lateral ridges 
of mid-Africa were so many strategic points to be noted and made 
the most of in the sacred warfare against sin and misery, and above 
all against ‘ the sum of all villainies’—slavery. Never perhaps in all 
the history of human enterprise was a career of physical discovery 
so thoroughly inspired, so constantly guided, or so consistently 
crowned by religious devotion. 

But as we might naturally expect, from what we have ventured to 
call the manly shyness of his character, he himself has told us 
scarcely anything about the beginnings of that spiritual life which 
pre-eminently made him what he was. And, frankly, we like him the 
better for it. His religion was not the morbid introspection, the 
records of which constitute a sort of spiritual narcotic, unnaturally 
stimulating and deceitfully lulling. His was the healthy practical 
devotion which forms the best comment on St. James’ words, ‘ Ye 
‘see then how that by works a man is saved, and not by faith only.’ 
Yet it is pleasant to note the fondness with which in the height of 
his fame he recalled the memory of two plain old Christian brethren 
who had been as ministers of Christ to him in his native village. 
‘Now, lad!’ said one of them on his deathbed to the future apostle 
of Africa, ‘make religion the every-day business of your life, and 
‘not athing of fits and starts; for if you do not, temptation and 
‘ other things will get the better of you.’ And there is one sentence 
of his own which, coming from one so reticent, carries a world of 
meaning: ‘In the glow of love which Christianity inspires, I soon 
‘ resolved to devote my life to the alleviation of human misery.’ Thus 
the man was ready ; and only waited some indication of his appointed 
work. Strong willed, honest, and sturdily independent ag he was, 
influences hadj,reached him that unsealed the larger life of love 
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already latent within. A career of money getting or the ambition of 
fame, or even the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, however 
honourable each may be in its place, was henceforth impossible for 
him. And he was throughout all his life a conspicuous illustration 
of the invariable law by which any genuine ‘ enthusiasm of humanity’ 
seems dependent on the love of God. 

The purpose Livingstone had in view when he entered on a course 
’ of medical study was to fit himself ‘to be a pioneer of Christianity 
in China.’ Unaided, as we have seen, by any patronage, he finished 
that course, and was admitted a licentiate. His success, however, 
was nearly marred by the persistency with which in the presence of 
the examiners he adhered to an opinion of his own about the powers 
of the stethoscope. And in the same uncompromising spirit of 
independence he had intended to make his way to China unham- 
pered by connection with any organized society. But some friends 
having commended to his consideration the unsectarian character of 
the London Missionary Society, which, as they assured him, ‘sent 
‘neither episcopacy, nor presbyterianism, nor independency, but the 
‘gospel of Christ to the heathen,’ he was induced to offer himself for 
the acceptance of that Society. Yet he says, ‘it was not without a 
‘pang that I offered myself; for it was not quite agreeable to one 
‘accustomed to work his own way to become in a measure dependent 
‘on others, and I would not have been much put about though my 
‘offer had been rejected.’ Difficulties created by the opium war 
prevented his going to China. The interest excited by the apostolic 
labours of Mr. Moffat in South Africa, diverted the young aspirant’s 
enthusiasm to another field; and in 1840, David Livingstone first 
landed in Cape Town. 

Let us now for a moment glance at the new world which dawned 
upon the youthful philanthropist. As far north as the Orange River 
the country was already very well known, the character of the popu- 
lation passing through many shades, from the European civilization 
of the colony to the untamed savagery of the border. Beyond that 
border, some hundred and fifty miles north of the great river, Mr. 
Moffat, whose daughter Livingstone married, and who now in 
venerable and honoured age survives both daughter and son-in-law, 
had established an advanced post of missionary effort at Kuruman. 
Northward and westward from this point extends the trackless 
Kalahari Desert, peopled only by a few wandering bushmen. North- 
east lay a more promising country, inhabited by the great family of 
Bechuana tribes, on whose southern border the Trans-Vaal Boers, 
with some slight pretension to the arts, practised far more perfectly 
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the vices, of civilized life. Otherwise the whole interior of the 
southern continent, from Kuruman to the equator—an extent of about 
1,600 miles—and from the borders of Angola to the east coast, was 
practically an unknown world, a sheer blank on the map, varied 
only by some information about the sea-borders, by the dotted course 
of conjectured rivers, and by still more shadowy hints of rumoured 
lakes. North of the equator, the travels of Barth, Burton, Speke, 
Petheric, Baker, and later of Schweinfurth, have traced upwards the 
branching streams of the still mysterious Nile, until they are lost in 
a bewildering maze of water-courses and marshes, the southern 
watershed of which does not seem as yet, unless Livingstone’s 
posthumous papers should solve the question, to be by any means 
clearly settled. It is among the chief glories of the deceased dis- 
coverer, that while our knowledge of north-eastern Africa has been 
accumulated little by little through the journeys of successive 
explorers, aided for the most part by great wealth and armies of 
followers, David Livingstone, with an income of only some hundred 
pounds a year down to 1856, and until then unhelped by wealthy 
patrons, alone, and armed only by the power of character, solved 
the whole mystery of the southern continent, and laid down clearly 
the main configuration, the watersheds, and the approximate levels 
of a country covering some three million square miles. The great 
Zambesi River, with its Chobe, Liambai, Loangwa, and Shire tribu- 
taries, the central lakes from Ngami to Tanganyika, the great plateau 
with its eastern and western mountain ridges, giving the key to the 
more recent geological history, and the present physical constitution 
of equatorial Africa,—all were brought from the obscurity of rumour 
to the light of certainty by one man. In addition he threw such 
light upon the philological and political relations of the African 
tribes that no traveller hereafter need grope his way in the dark. 
And he contributed to science a variety of curious and important 
observations, which very considerably enlarge our knowledge of 
nature. When further we consider that far the larger and the 
more difficult part of this enterprise was accomplished while the 
traveller was still a humble missionary, in somewhat abnormal rela- 
tions with the Society which sent him forth, for long periods without 
a base of operations, and wholly cut off from even the most distant 
communications with civilized life, we think we may venture to say 
that it was a feat unparalleled in the whole history of discovery. 
The motives which led to this extraordinary enterprise will be best 
understood by a brief reference to Livingstone’s early endeavours to 
establish a new missionary station in advance of Kuruman. His 
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first and apparently promising attempt at Kolobeng (lat. 24 S., long, 
26 E.), among the friendly tribe of the Bakwains, a branch of the 
Bechuanas, was frustrated by an outbreak of war. Thence he 
removed to the generally fruitful valley of Mabotsa, not far dis- 
tant ; where he continued for several years diligently to teach the 
people, not the gospel only, but the arts of civilization. A long 
drought, however, greatly distressed the tribe, and distracted their 
attention from his ministrations. It was here that his work was 
very nearly brought to an untimely end by the attack ofa lion, which 
sprang upon him as he was in the act of loading his gun, and so 
severely injured his arm between the shoulder and elbow that the 


_ bone was never firmly re-united again. The curious description he 


has left on record of the effect of the shock, which, without depriving 
him of consciousness, destroyed all sense of pain and fear while he 
was in the grasp of the brute, affords an interesting study of the 
border-land between psychology and physiology. But more signifi- 
cant of the character of the man is the odd contempt with which he 
always spoke of lions, as on the whole sneaking and cowardly beasts, 
‘ somewhatlarger than the biggest dog,’ ‘ partaking very strongly of the 
‘ canine features,’ and altogether a very much over-rated sort of animal. 
He considered that our painters’ ‘ideas of majesty are usually shown 
‘by making their lions’ faces like old women in nightcaps.’ ‘To talk 
‘of the majestic roar of the lion is mere majestic twaddle.’ ‘The 
‘silly ostrich makes a noise as loud.’ We confess we have been unable 
to correct our prejudices in the Zoological Gardens, to which Dr. 
Livingstone refers us. And, as we cannot impute to him any 
imitation of the natives, who, when threatened by a lion, relieve their 
feelings by reviling the beast’s character, his father and motlrer, and 
all his kith and kin, we are compelled to think that we have in such 
passages an illustration of the great traveller’s almost morbid dread 
of sensationalism as a temptation of explorers.* 

In addition to native wars and drought, the missionary work was 
hindered by astill more deadly influence through the vicinity of the 
Trans-Vaal Boers. These people, like many of their superiors, were 
convinced that they understood far better than any philanthropists, 
‘the proper treatment of the blacks.’ This ‘ proper treatment,’ of 
course, included slavery under some thin disguise, with a ‘ spirited 


* In connection with the above incident, we well remember how, when 


‘on a visit to England, he was eagerly questioned by a group of sympa- 


thetic friends as to what he was thinking of when in the lion’s grasp, and 
how he quietly answered, that he was thinking, with a feeling of dis- 
interested curiosity, which part of him the brute would eat first. 
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policy ’ of blood and iron when that was resisted. On one occasion, 
during the absence of Livingstone on one of his numerous shorter 
journeys, four hundred of these ruffians attacked the settlement, and 
besides carrying off two hundred mission school children into slavery, 
destroyed large quantities of stores, tore up the missionary’s library, 
and robbed him of his whole stock of furniture and clothing. It - 
became abundantly clear that nothing could be done until the 
country to the north, from which the Boers were resolved to exclude 
English influence, should be opened up in spite of them. 


‘I do not mention these things,’ says Livingstone, ‘ by way of making 
a pitiful wail over my losses, nor in order to excite commiseration ; for, 
though I do feel sorry for the loss of lexivons, dictionaries, and so on, 
which had been the companions of my boyhood, yet, after all, the plun- 
dering only set me entirely free for my expedition to the north; and I 
have neyer since had a moment’s concern for anything I left behind. 
The Boers resolved to shut up the interior, and I determined to open the 
country ; and we shall see who have been most successful in resolution—they 
or I,’ 


The words we have italicized illustrate not only the motives with 
which the great journey was undertaken, but also the temper in 
which it was accomplished. In Livingstone’s ‘natural man’ there 
was indisputably what would be vulgarly called, ‘a spice of the 
devil.’ Or at any rate, to put it more politely, there was a good deal 
of what a German philosopher has called the ‘ demoniacal element’ 
in human nature. He could not bear to be beaten. His blood rose 
at opposition ; and when that opposition took the form of outrage on 
principles he held dear, still more of contempt for the divine hopes 
he cherished concerning the degraded humanity around him, his 
purpose became, not indeed a flaming passion, but a sort of calm 
white heat of resolve, which burned and bored its way unquenched 
through every obstacle. That purpose was strengthened year after 
year by a growing conviction that neither the arts of civilized life, 
nor even the religion that inspired his own soul, can ever do much 
for Africa until legitimate commerce has supplanted the horrible 
traffic in human flesh and blood which is the immemorial curse of © 
the whole continent. And though his mission was one of peace, it 
derived all the ardour of martial zeal from the quenchless hatred he 
cherished to this intolerable wrong. 

Livingstone’s first idea when the impracticability of missionary 
work in the vicinity of the Boers became apparent, was to put the 
Kalahari Desert between himself and his unpleasant neighbours, in 
the hope of finding a healthful settlement beyond it. There ean be 
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little doubt that this desert, which no white man had ever crossed, and 
which the Bechuanas themselves declared to be impassable, had done 
much to encourage the old notion that the unknown interior of 
Africa was a worthless sandy waste, in which bewildered rivers lost 
themselves in vain. Livingstone, however, was not to be daunted. 
He had in his first tentative journeys the advantage of English com- 
panions in Messrs. Oswell and Murray. He succeeded, though at 
considerable risk, in carrying his wife and children with him; and 
was rewarded with the discovery of Lake Ngami, the first instalment 
of the water treasures which he was to be the means of unveiling to 
the world. But he had no idea at that time how vast was the river 
system with which this sheet of water was connected. These tenta- 
tive efforts were a good discipline for the work that was to come. 
The Bechuana chiefs, on one pretext or another, refused him guides, 
and the bushmen whom he obtained ran away at a most critical time. 
On one occasion the oxen were four days without water. On another, 
his own family was in serious danger of perishing through thirst. Their 
bushman guide, Shobo, gave them no hope of water in less than a 
month. The rest of that adventure shall be told in the traveller’s 
own language :— 


‘ Providentially, however, we came sooner than we expected to some 
supplies of rain water in a chain of pools. It is impossible to convey an 
idea of the dreary scene on which we entered after leaving this spot. 
The only vegetation was a low scrub in deep sand; not a bird or insect 
enlivened the landscape. It was, without exception, the most uninviting 
prospect I ever beheld; and to make matters worse, our guide, Shobo, 
wandered on the second day. We coaxed him on at night, but he went 
to all points of the compass on the trails of elephants which had been 
here in the rainy season ; and then would sit down in the path, and in 
his broken Sichuana say, “No water, all country only—Shobo sleeps ; 
he breaks down—country only,” and then coolly curl himself up and go 
to sleep. The oxen were terribly fatigued and thirsty, and on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, Shobo, after professing ignorance of everything, 
vanished altegether. We went on in the direction in which we last saw 
him, and about eleven o’clock began to see birds; then the trail of a 
rhinoceros. At this we unyoked the oxen, and they, apparently know- 
ing the sign, rushed along to find water in the river Mahabe, which comes 
from the Yamunakle, and lay to the west of us. The supply of water in 
the waggons had been wasted by one of our servants, and by the after- 
noon only a small portion remained for the children. This was a bitterly 
anxious night; and next morning, the less there was of water, the more 
thirsty the little rogues became. The idea of their perishing before our 
eyes was terrible. It would almost have been a relief to me to have been 
reproached with being the entire cause of the catastrophe, but not one 
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syllable of upbraiding was uttered by their mother, though the tearful 
eye told the agony within. In the afternoon of the fifth day, to our 
inexpressible relief, some of the men returned with a supply of that fluid 
of which we had never before felt the true value.’ 


It became clear that failing the discovery of a healthy station, the 
missionary must surrender the companionship of wife and children, 
to continue the work of exploration alone. Nor was it the character 
of the country only which made it difficult to obtain a settlement. 
One important condition of success ‘was: that the vew. station 
should be free from the Tsetse fly, ss. eapricions’in’ its -Aahi¥at, 
as it is destructive in its ravages. The whole insect tribe, which the 
Hebrews feelingly consigned to the ordshin of Boelzelub, contains 
apparently no creature so worthy of that dark patronage as this 
abominable Tsetse fly. Unable to harm mankind, it strikes at civilized 
men though the creatures most serviceable to them, and most 
generally honoured by their friendship. ‘ Not much larger than the 
common house fly,’ its tiny jaws bring more certain death to ox, 
horse, or dog, than even the bite of a lion. Insidious as the great 
Spirit of mischief, it does not startle the ox as the gad-fly does. The 
poor dull brute grazes on in dumb stolidity, altogether unconscious 
that grim death is within the whisk of his tail. But in a little time, 
afew days at most, the animal seems smitten by a combination of 
eatarrh, paralysis, and consumption. There is a running at the eyes 
and nose ; the coat stares as though with cold; the beast is afflicted 
with staggering and blindness; emaciation commences; the mus- 
cles become flabby and soft as dough; the whole of the body 
throughout every tissue becomes a mass of disease ; and a miserable 
death ensues. No care can guard against this plague; no medicine 
can meet it. Wherever it prevails, cattle become an impossible form 
of wealth. Happily its ravage is not unlimited; though the bounds 
which restrain it are as uncertain, as mysterious, and unaccountable 
as its powers of mischief. A district generally free from the insect 
may apparently have spots here and there to which it obstinately 
adheres. A stream only a few yards in width, and easily passable 
by any winged creature, forms a barrier as effective as Faust’s penta- 
gram. Nay, though numbers of the fly have been observed busily 
feeding on meat which was carried across such a stream, yet they 
never remained on that forbidden side, or if they did they lost all 
their power of evil. Another puzzle in the nature of this ento- 
mological paradox, is its harmlessness towards all wild beasts, how- 
ever closely allied to the domestic ox ; and also the immunity of the 
goat, the ass, and the mule. That the last should be altogether un- 
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affected by a bite, which to the parent horse would be inevitable death, 
is surely one of the most curious phenomena of the organic world. 
But it was not as a curiosity ; it was as a practical difficulty that 
Livingstone had. to deal with the Tsetse fly. And it may perhaps 
share with the Boers the credit of the opposition which roused him 
to the great exploit of his life. 

Finding that the duration of these tentative explorations must be 
uncertain, he sent his wife and children to England in the spring of 
1862, and ip. Suze ofthat. ycar left the Cape for his great northward 
journey. lie hac already discovered that the great Zambesi River, 
which, according tc, thy Poytuyuese conjectural maps, was placed much 
farther.cé the east, actuaily-rolied a lordly flood not far to the north- 
west of Ngami Lake. His first object was to reach that river once 
more, and make further observations of its course. Having cattle 
with him, he took a new route with a view of avoiding certain Tsetse 
disticts which had been fatal before. And this plunged him into new 
difficulties, which, without involving any sensational elements of 
danger, were such as to illustrate, better even than his defiance of the 
Boers, the indomitable persistency of the man. The waters of 
Ngami find their way through sluggish channels, which often over- 
flow vast plains, to the Zambesi River. Thus the country through 
which he had to pass consisted of wide flats, ankle deep in water, and 
covered with thick grass reaching above the knees. Every now and 
then this unpleasant sort of ground was varied by deep trenches, 
lined or filled with reeds six or eight feet in height, often bound 
together into a wall of natural wattle by the climbing convolvulus, 
interspersed with serrated grass, which ‘ cut the hands like a razor.’ 
What a country was this in which to be deserted by guides, and left 
with companions weakened by fever, in utter ignorance of everything 
but that the Chobe lay somewhere to the north-west, and must be 
got at and crossed somehow! A precipice, a rapid river, a burning 
desert would present definite obstacles capable of calculation. But 
probably nothing could be more trying to a man’s resolve than the 
clogging and bewildering resistance of such a soft and sloppy wilder- 
ness. Leaving the waggon, he went on with a single companion, 
splashed through the long swampy grass for a whole day, was 
brought to a halt by impassable reeds, slept in a tree, struggled next 
day through reeds, brambles, and papyrus, like Gulliver amongst the 
Brobdignagian wheat-stalks ; found all was no use, and tried an oppo- 
site direction, slept on an ant-hill, splashed for a third day through 
the swamp, finally found an opening to the Chobe, and coming back 
for a pontoon he had, launched it upon the bosom of the river. 
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After paddling for half a day, he and his companion came upon a 
Makololo village, the inhabitants of which cried out, ‘he has dropped 
‘among us from the clouds, yet came riding on the back of a hippo- 
‘potamus !’ The waggon was afterwards taken to pieces and con- 
veyed across the river, where the party soon found their way to the 
Makololo head-quarters of Linyanti. 

As this was Livingstone’s base of operations in his great march 
across the continent, it deserves a word or two of remark. Its 
history illustrates the fluctuations of war and conquest which keep 
African life in perpetual uncertainty, and the character of its people 
affords some encouragement to philanthropy amidst the generally 
hideous monotony of barbarism. Sebituane, the reigning chief at 
the time when Ngami was discovered, but who died during a 
subsequent visit of Livingstone, was in many respects a remarkable 
man. Born some eight or nine hundred miles to the south of the 
Zambesi, he was exposed in early life to all the vicissitudes of savage 
warfare ; and at the same time had many opportunities of observing 
the advantages that were promised by friendly intercourse with white 
races. Gathering a band of warriors around him he fought his way 
northward to a settlement among the Bakwains, Here, however, the 
Boers and the Matabele, an exceedingly warlike branch of the Zulu 
family, alternately fell upon him; and at length he was forced to 
take the desperate resolve of crossing the Kalahari Desert with his 
followers. On a second attempt, after twice suffering the loss of all 
his cattle, which broke away in the madness of thirst, he succeeded 
in reaching the Zambesi country. Here the Batoka, under pretence 
of helping him across the river, endeavoured to separate his party, 
and leave them to perish on uninhabited islands. Sebituane, how- 
ever, politely insisted on the honour of the island chief’s company 
until the whole party was safely across; and then provoked, not 
unwillingly, by hostile manifestations, fell upon the Batoka, and 
subdued them. Here the Matabele, under the renowned warrior 
Mosilikatse, attacked him once more, and captured all his women 
and his cattle. Nothing daunted, he reinforced himself, pursued the 
victorious enemy, and returned triumphant with the recovery of his 
people and his property. Anticipating Livingstone, he now formed 
the design of following the great river into the country of the white 
men. Sharing the first Napoleon’s confidence in the power of 
artillery, he believed that if he could only obtain a cannon, he would 
be secure of peace. It is curious to find the barbarism of civiliza- 
tion thus reproduced in the groping of barbarism towards civiliza- 
tion, Neither the ‘whiff of grape-shot,’ which blew away the 
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French revolution, nor the paradoxical maxim, ‘Si vis pacem para 
bellum,’ had ever been reported to this African magnate. But both 
the precedent and the maxim were embodied in his policy as 
studiously as if he had been educated in the War Office, or in the 
circles of civilized diplomacy. Nor was there wanting the semblance 
of those supernatural blessings, for the sake of which a State church 
is supposed to be established. For Sebituane was warned from the 
eastward migration he had proposed, by a prophet, who, in the 
ecstacy of afflatus, exclaimed, pointing down the river, ‘There, I 
‘behold a fire : shun it; it isa fire that may scorch thee. The gods 
‘say, go not thither.’ Then pointing westward, the same prophet 
said :— 

‘I see a city and nation of black men—men of the water; their cattle 
are red; thine own tribe, Sebituane is perishing, and will be all con- 
sumed ; thou wilt govern black men; and when thy warriors have cap- 
tured red cattle, let not the owners be killed: they are thy future tribe ; 
they are thy city; let them be spared to cause thee to build. And thou, 
Ramosinii, thy village will perish utterly. If Mokari removes from that 
village he will perish first, and thou, Ramosinii, wilt be the last to die.’ 


These personal predictions were curiously fulfilled in the course of 
a fresh attack by the Matabele; and after repelling this fresh inva- 
sion so effectually that Mosilikatse did not dare to renew it, 
Sebituane naturally enough followed the advice which seemed to be 
grounded on supernatural information. He established himself at 
Linyanti, and consolidated a strong dominion, extending over some 
five degrees of latitude and longitude in the very heart of Southern 
Africa. When he died, his son Sekeletu being only a youth, the 
chieftainship devolved upon a daughter. But she does not seem to 
have been educated up to the modern doctrines of woman’s rights. 
Her position debarred her from an ordinary marriage, and gave her 
little satisfaction. In a three days’ debate she stoutly maintained the 
claims of her brother; and ending ina passion of unqueenly tears, she 
cried, ‘I have been a chief only-because my father wished it. I 


“always would have preferred to be married and have a family like 


‘other women. You, Sekeletu, must be chief, and build up your 
‘father’s house.’ This Sekeletu was Livingstone’s loyal friend and 
supporter during the eventful years that followed. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate, or to speak with more 
reverent faith, nothing could have been more providential than the 
establishment ofthis Makololo dominion. It had destroyed a system 
of river piracy which would have made the great journey impossible. 
It had ensured a friendly reception throughout several hundred miles 
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up and down the stream. The Makololo aristocracy, like the 
Normans in England, infused something of their own vigour and 
enterprise into the tribes whom they incorporated with themselves. 
And Sebituane’s sagacious desire for intercourse and commerce with 
white races—a desire which neither the brutality of Boers, nor 
prophetic warnings of a fire in the East could eradicate—had de- 
scended to Sekeletu, and was shared by the whole of the tribe. 
Moreover, the vicissitudes of a wandering and warlike life had made 
these men more susceptible to discipline, and less fearful of the un- 
known than most of their sable brethren. Above all, they were as 
yet at least comparatively uncontaminated by slave dealers. And 
their frank confidence in the goodness of their white friend’s par- 
poses, even when they could not altogether understand them, did as 
much honour to their owa intuition of character, as it did to the 
inspiring power of his deep human sympathies. 

An excursion up the course of the Zambesi, called here the 
Liambai, discovered only a country continually exposed to inunda- 
tions, against which tho native Barotse protected themselves by 
raising their villages on mounds. The innumerable and generally 
sluggish streams, without any banks to speak of, looked like the last 
stage in the retirement of a great deluge. And this indeed suggests 
the theory which Sir Roderick Murchison had already formed, and 
which Livingstone verified, concerning the more recent physical 
history of Central Africa. But however interesting in a geological 
point of view, this state of things was not favourable to the esta- 
blishment of a mission station. 


‘I had thus a fair excuse, if I had chosen to avail myself of it, 
of coming home and saying that ‘‘the door was shut,” because the 
Lord’s time was not yet come. But believing that it was my duty to 
devote some portion of my life to these (to me at least) very confiding 
and affectionate Makololo, I resolved to follow out the second part of my 
plan now that I had failed in accomplishing the first. The Leeba seemed 
to come from the N. and by W., or N.N.W.; so, having an old Portu- 
guese map, which pointed out the Coanza as rising from the middle of the 
continent in nine degrees south latitude, I thought it probable that when 
we had ascended the Leeba (from 14° 11’) two or three degrees, we should 
then be within one hundred and twenty miles of the Coanza, and find no 
difficulty in following it down to the coast near Loanda. This was tho 
logical deduction ; but, as is the case with many a plausible theory, one 
of the premises was decidedly defective. The Coanza, as we afterwards 
found, does not come from anywhere near the centre of the country.’ 


There was another reason why such an expedition should be 
hastened. Although, as we have said, the Makololo were as yet 
NO, CXVIII, LL 
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comparatively uncorrupted by the slave trade, there were signs that 
this would not long continue to be the case. Touters of that vile 
traffic, Arabs from Zanzibar, and Mambari from Bihé and the West, 
had already met in this central region. Livingstone’s influence was 
quite sufficient to hinder their business for the present. But he 
knew well enough that nothing less than the establishment of legiti- 
mate commerce would neutralize the leaven of wickedness. The 
Makololo themselves were quite as anxious as he was for the accom- 
plishment of his design, and for very much the same reason. The 
Mambari cheated them in the miserable prices paid for ivory ; and 
they wanted to ascertain for themselves how prices ruled at the 
coast. Accordingly, a town’s meeting was called to consider the 
subject. This is only one of many incidents which show how 
simply and confidently Livingstone was in the habit of throwing 
himself upon the sympathies of the people. 


‘In these assemblies great freedom of speech is allowed; and on this 
occasion one of the old diviners said, ‘‘ Where is he taking you to? This 
white man is throwing you away. Your garments already smell of 
blood.” It is curious to observe how much identity of character 
appears all over the world. This man was a noted croaker. He always 
dreamed something dreadful in every expedition, and was certain that 
an eclipse or comet betokened the propriety of flight. But Sebituane 
formerly set his visions down to cowardice, and Sekeletu only laughed at 
him now. The general yoice was in my fayour; so a band of twenty- 
seven were appointed to accompany me to the West. These men wero 
not hired, but sent to enable me to accomplish an object as much desired 
by the chicf and most of his people as by me.’ 


Two plagues were to be avoided on the route—the Tsetse fly and 
the slave dealer. This twofold condition prevented the adoption of 
the shortest route to the sea. Accordingly, the course of the 
Liambai and then of the Leeba was followed as far as the watershed 
between Central and Western Africa. Then the Coango, flowing in a 
wide valley between high lands, was crossed, Angola was reached, 
and the rest of the journey was comparatively easy. The different 
sections of that journey, and the main features of the country are 
now so familiar to us, that we are liable to forget how entirely 
unknown at that time was the greater part of the land through which 
the little band of explorers had to pass. After they had once 
passed the borders of the Makololo domain, they had to feel their 
way from village to village, throwing themselves generally on the 
good faith of the inhabitants, and trusting for general direction to 
the course of rivers and to astronomical observations. But it is not 
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our purpose to recount the incidents of this exploit. Our aim has 
been to show how the work that made this man so justly famous 
grew out of the noble nature of his soul. And if we have at all 
succeeded in this we care not, while, as it were, standing by bis open 
tomb, to catalogue the scientific results of his discoveries. We are 
anxious mainly to note how the same manly faith, sturdy indepen- 
dence, and large human heart, which had been his only armour 
hitherto, sustained the vigour of his purpose to the end. 

The length of the journey from Linyanti to Loanda by the route 
adopted was about 1,200 miles. The start was made on November 
11th, 1853, and the coast was reached in June, 1854. Seven months 
seem a long time for such a distance. But a traveller who at every 
step has to allay the suspicions or overcome the hostility, or cireum- 
vent the caprices of natives to whom he appears like a vision from 
another world, is necessarily liable to vexatious delays. In these 
days of elaborate and expensive explorations, supported by armies of 
attendants, it sounds almost incredible, but it is true, that the 
whole amount of currency which Livingstone took with him on this 
journey, for the purpose of paying his way, was twenty pounds of 
beads, worth forty shillings. For the supply of food to his party, 
he generally relied on his rifle; but it must be confessed he was 
put to great straits before he arrived at his destination. ‘I had 
‘ always found,’ he says, ‘ that the art of successful travel consisted in 
‘taking as few “impedimenta” as possible, and not forgetting to 
‘carry my wits about me.’ ‘I had a secret conviction,’ he adds, 
‘that if I did not succeed it would not be for lack of the “nick-nacks ” 
‘advertised as indispensable for travellers, but from want of “ pluck,” 
‘or because a large array of baggage excited the cupidity of the 
‘tribes through whose country we wished to pass.’ In this light 
marching order, the expedition descended the Chobe in canoes to 
the confluence with the Liambai (Zambesi). Then turning up 
stream they followed the river to about lat. 138. Here they entered 
a tributary called the Leeba, which comes from a north-westerly 
direction, while the main river is found flowing round an abrupt 
bend from the east. This tributary was followed up to Lake Dilolo 
(lat. 11, 30 S.), from which it issues; and which was found to be 
situated on the watershed between Western and Central Africa. 
This is a point of great interest, for, taken in connection with other 
observations, it led the traveller to the surmise that the whole 
southern continent might be divided longitudinally into three dis- 
tricts—a central plateau, guarded by ridges of moderate height, 
having on either hand two strips of coast land with river systems of 
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their own clearly distinguishable, though now enriched by the waters 
of the centre. This central plateau looks like the bed of an immense 
inland sea, of which the remaining lakes are remnants, and the river- 
courses the drains. At any rate, the bottom of any shallow pond, 
when emptied by a sluice, presents in its oozy banks of mud, 
separated by sluggish rills and interspersed with little pools, a minia- 
ture semblance of the impression made on our minds by the 
descriptions Livingstone and others have given of the watery regions 
of Central Africa. 

It was after passing this watershed that the expedition was exposed 
to imminent danger by an ill-mannered and inhospitable tribe—-the 
Chiboque—who had beenexposed toslave-dealing influences, and who, 
with a formula to which Livingstone soon became accustomed, 
demanded ‘a man, an ox, a gun, powder, cloth, or a shell.’ By a 
skilful arrangement, quietly carried out, he obtained an interview 
with the chiefs, who were forthwith surrounded by the Makololo. 
‘I then said,’ he continues, ‘that as one thing after another had 
‘ failed to satisfy them, it was evident that they wanted to fight, while 
‘we only wanted to pass peaceably through the country; that they 
‘ must begin first, and bear the guilt before God : we would not fight 
‘till they had struck the first blow. I then sat silent for some time. 
‘It was rather trying for me, because I knew that the Chiboque 
‘would aim at the white man first; but I was careful not to appear 
‘ flurried, and, having four barrels ready for instant action, looked 
‘ quietly at the savage scene around,’ It need scarcely be added that 
the Chiboque saw fit to accept a compromise, and the expedition 
went on its way rejoicing. And this is only one out of a number of 
cases which might be selected, did space permit, to illustrate the 
combination of reasonableness, sympathy, and persistent firmness, by 
which David Livingstone pushed his way unharmed through the 
stolidity of ignorant opposition. His policy was a practical comment 
on St. Peter’s words, ‘ So is the will of God, that with well doing ye 
‘may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.’ 

After a somewhat lengthened stuy in Loanda, where the Makololo 
supported themselves by a trade in firewood, and showed considerable 
aptitude for business, the expedition set out on the return journey, 
taking generally the same route. At one point, however, in crossing 
the ridge between the western and the central land, a detour was 
made, which, if it had been carried far enough, would have brought 
Livingstone to the verge, if not into the very midst of all his latest 
discoveries. From Cabango, the most northerly point of this detour 
in the return journey, a month’s march E.N,E, would have brought 
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him to the capital of Matiamvo’s dominion, or as Schweinfurth calls 
it, ‘ the half mythical empire of Mwata-Yanvo.’ This appears to be 
the largest kingdom in Central Africa, not excepting that of the 
Monbuttoo. Matiamvo is described by Livingstone himself as para- 
mount chief of all Loanda ;* and this, according to Stanley’s informa- 
tion, extends to Lake Tanganyika. Thus, had the former been able to 
reach Matiamvo’s capital from the west, he might have obtained at 
that early date all the information in pursuit of which he has now 
lost his life. But this was not to be. He considered himself, for 
the time, in the service of the Makololo tribe. The difficulties of 
procuring food by the way had proved greater than he anticipated. 
And though he had drawn £70 in Loanda,so much had already been 
expended in repairing losses and making provision for an immediate 
return to Linyanti, that he was unwilling to expose his faithful com- 
panions to the perils of an enlarged exploration. He therefore made 
his way back again to the Leeba River, and so down the stream to the 
Makololo country once more. 

A great meeting was immediately called. And the party who had 
been nearly two years away from home had great wonders to relate. 
They had been to the end of the world; and had come back safely. 
‘We marched along with our father,’ they said, ‘ believing that what 
‘the ancients had always told us was true, that the world has no end ; 
‘but all at once the world said to us “Iam finished; there is no 
‘more of me.”’ This was their description of their first sight of the 
sea, ‘They had seen the white men charming their demons.’ This 
was their impression of a ritualistic service in the Cathedral of 
Loanda. So charmed were they with the issue of their adventure 
that there was no lack of volunteers fora journey down the Zambesi 
to the eastern sea. 

In November, 1855, the remaining half of the march across the 
continent was commenced, a distance of about a thousand miles. 
This time 200 men were furnished for the expedition, all of them 
volunteers, or provided at the expense of Sekeletu. On Livingstone’s 
mention of his inability to pay attendants, the -chief’s step-father 
said, ‘A man wishes, of course, to appear among his friends after a 
‘long absence with something of his own to show; the whole of the 

ivory in the country is yours; so you must take as much as you 

‘can, and Sekeletu will furnish men to carry it.’ This voluntary aid 

of the natives, given from a grateful appreciation of his motives, and 

from a really pathetie confidence in his wish and his power to serve 

them, gives a higher interest in a philanthropic point of view to 
* Cf. map of Livingstone’s route across Africa. 
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this first exploration than to either of the two journeys which the 
great traveller afterwards undertook. Civilization can do little for 
barbarism unless it succeeds in arousing the interest of the natives 
themselves in the possibility of a higher life. And Livingstone’s 
brightest laurel consists in the success with which he inspired these 
men with his own enthusiasm for their improvement. ‘The journey 
down to the east coast need not detain us. Its most sensational 
incident was the discovery of the Victoria Falls, properly Mosyoatunya 
(sounding smoke). But these falls are now so familiar, from sketches 
and descriptions, that nothing need be said of their wonders here. 
Another and perhaps more important feature of this eastern travel 
was the confirmation of Sir Roderick Murchison’s theory of Central 
Africa, by the discovery of the remaining boundary of the central 
plateau, in a moderately elevated ridge through which the Zambesi 
finds its way at Zumbo. A section across the whole continent giving 
the heights observed by Livingstone at various points makes the 
general construction clear. Thus the level of the central plateau 
seems to be for the most part about 2,500 fect above the sea. The 
ground rolls up east and west to about 5,000 feet, and thence rapidly 
descends to the flat and malarious coasts. 

Certain tribes, at war with the Portuguese settlement, threatened to 
bring the expedition to a violent end; but Livingstone’s usual frank- 
ness and firmness, as before, overcame their opposition, and turned 
them into friends. Thus he arrived safely at Quilimane, having 
traversed the whole continent of Southern Africa, without having to 
fire a single shot in self-defence. So devoted was the confidence 
of his native attendants, that several of them wished to adven- 
ture themselves with him across the terrible sea. One only, the 
head man, Sekwebu was selected, and he unfertunately came to a 
tragic end. The almost supernatural wonders of an English man-of- 
war were too much for him, and turned his brain. As they went in 
the boat across the bur, where the waves were unfortunately rolling 
to a terrific height, and tireatening every moment to swamp them, 
poor Sekwebu kept asking Livingstone, ‘Is this the way you go, my 
‘father, is this the way you go?’ Shortly afterwards, he showed 
symptoms of insanity; and as Livingstone was averse to having 
him confined in irons, he soon afterwards threw himself into the sea. 
What a power must this traveller have attained over the native 
heart and mind, when the novelties of the new world to which he 
was leading them might destroy their sanity, but could not shake 
their confidence in him! 


The remainder of Livingstone’s work in Africa was a continuance 
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of the same great design to dry up the sources of the slave traffic, 
and to open up the interior of Africa to the educational influences of 
Christian civilization. The Zambesi and Shire mission, melancholy 
as many of its attendant circumstances were, did at any rate open up 
the course of the latter river, together with its head-waters Nyassa 
and Shirwa. Besides, it enabled Livingstone to keep faith with his 
Makololo friends, who had steadfastly awaited his return in the town 
of Tete. Numbers of them had died of small-pox, and six had been 
murdered by a neighbouring chief. But his return to Linyanti 
with the remainder served to deepen the path that had been made; 
and notwithstanding the great and dread sacrifices by which the first 
steps of humane enterprise are commonly sanctified, we cannot 
believe that the sufferings and losses which we have to mourn in the 
Zambesi district will be allowed to close against civilization the lands 
so bravely opened up. Livingstone himself was struck by a terrible 
blow in the loss of his wife, who came out to join him, and died very 
shortly after her arrival. He was also blamed, though surely without 
sufficient consideration, because for the first, and as we believe the 
only time, he allowed himself to be embroiled with the natives, and 
involved Bishop Mackenzie in hostilities. Yet when the occasion is 
remembered, the passage of a slave coffle, consisting of manacled 
men, women with babes in their arms, and miserable children totter- 
ing with wretchedness and fatigue, who can wonder at the sudden 
indignation which sent the coward drivers flying into the bush? Of 
the judicious critics who condemn, the worst we wish to say is that, 
had they been present, they also would have found the common 
maxim reversed, and valour become the better part of prudence. 
Returning from this survey of the Zambesi valley in 1834, 
Livingstone was encouraged by Sir Roderick Murchison and the 
Geographical Society to make Zanzibar the base of new operations, 
the object of which was to explore the neighbourhood of the still 
shadowy Tanganyika Lake. While all are awaiting the unsealing of 
those papers which will be like a voice from the dead, it would be 
almost an impertinence were we to attempt any estimate of the 
value of those later labours which have ended in the explorer’s 
death. In April, 1866, he commenced the ascent of the Rovuma 
River, the sources of which are in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Nyassa. He was attended by thirty men, twelve of whom were 
sepoys, and the remainder principaily Johanna men from the 
Comoro Islands. Out of the whole thirty there seem to have 
been only two, Susi and Chumab, who proved faithful, and these 
appear to have come from the banks of the Zambesi. To the last of 
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these it is that we owe the melancholy tidings sent us in the begin 
ning of this year. ‘The country along the Rovuma is dense forest, 
and almost every step had to be cleared by the axe. The sepoys 
proved lazy, discontented, and useless. They were, therefore, 
speedily sent back. Near the Lake Nyassa, the Johanna men, 
alarmed at warlike rumours from the interior, deserted in a body, and 
carried back that lying report of their leader’s death, the falsehood 
of which, though confidently affirmed by Murchison, was not satis- 
factorily proved for a considerable time. During the two years and 
a-half in which he was completely cut off from the outer world, 
Livingstone was laboriously perambulating a hitherto unknown 
region, amazingly rich in lakes and streams, and more varied than 
the Zambesi country by mountain heights. He found that the 
Chambezi River, which at first he took for the head waters of Zam- 
bezi, emptied itself into Lake Bangweolo (lat. 12 S. long. 28 E.), a 
sheet of water guarded by lofty mountains from all access to the 
south or west. He discovered that the drainage of this lake was 
northwards, by a stream, the Luapala, which fell into another lake 
(Moero) about lat.8 S. He then found the southern end of Tangan- 
yika, and passing through the country of the Unyaémwezi, he arrived 
the letters that finally relieved our apprehensions for his safety, he 
crossed Tanganyika, and entered a country scarcely known except by 
vague report even to the Arabs. Here he ascertained that Bang- 
weolo and Moero were but the first of a long chain of lakes con- 
nected by streams, the course of which was always towards the 
north. Two of these he appears to have visited, and he was within 
a few miles of a third (about lat. 3 S.), when the refusal of his 
attendants to go any further compelled kim to retrace his steps to 
Ujjiji. Arriving there in October, 1871, with the confident expecta- 
tion of obtaining the supplies of which he was grievously in need, he 
was dismayed to find that the wretched Arab who had his goods in 
charge had given him up for lost, and sold everything. When we 
remember the terrible toils of this weary journey, during a part of 
which he suffered agonies from ulcers in his feet, when we bear in 
mind the disappointment of his forced return, and the expectations 
that sustained his spirit during the march of 700 miles back to Ujiji, 
we cannot wonder that for once Livingstone gave way to some bitter- 
ness of feeling at what he believed to be the perverse mismanage- 
ment which had committed his supplies to untrustworthy hands. 
But it is only just to his old friend and companion, Dr. Kirk, to 
remember that before his death, Dr. Livingstone, with the generosity 
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that never failed him, expressed himself as better satisfied with the 
explanations given. 

It would be beside our purpose to offer any judgment on the mis- 
carriage of the Livingstone relief expedition from England. But 
we will not withhold our tribute of grateful remembrance from the 
man who anticipated the traveller’s own countrymen, and who, 
despising all timid counsels, plunged headlong into the wilderness, 
and evading or forcing his way through tribes inflamed by war, 
reached Ujiji at the very moment when Livingstone was desolate and 
despairing. Look at it in what light we may, no carping criticism 
ought to prevent our acknowledgment that the conception and the 
execution of the New York Herald expedition originated in a 
generous thought, and culininated in a splendid achievement. Relief 
came just at the moment when it was most needed, and if fortune 
had anything to do with this we are bound to remember that fortune 
favours the brave. 

For any satisfactory or indeed intelligible information concerning 
the brief period of activity which was yet in reserve, we must wait 
until the publication of the papers, which we trust are safe. The 
voyage taken in Stanley’s company round the nothern shore of 
Tanganyika settled in the negative the question of a possible outlet 
there; and as fresh water lakes must have an outlet somewhere, 
Tanganyika remains still a puzzle to geographers, unless indeed the 
solution is contained in the papers so anxiously expected. All we 
can gather is that the persistently northward flow of the great water 
system he had observed led Livingstone to conjecture that he was 
near the real sources of the Nile, and encouraged in him the hope 
that by the discovery of the fountains mentioned by Herodotus he 
might add one more illustration to the many that have been given of 
the careful accuracy with which the ‘ father of history’ selected his 
sources of information. Whether he succeeded or not we cannot 
tell. In April or May of last year he seems to have been returning 
from a circuit round Lake Bangweolo; and through the effects of 
a long march over swampy ground, he was seized with the dysentery, 
which put an end to his earthly labours. 

As we review this long career of heroic devotion and splendid dis- 
covery, we repeat that the nobility of the character arrests our atten- 
tion even more than the greatness of the work. We believe that the 
story of that life, if simply recorded by a loving hand, will be rich in 
moral inspirations more precious to humanity than any enlargement 
of physical knowledge. Self-forgetful devotion to a great mission is 
not so common in any age that we can afford to make light of its 
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illustrious examples. There is a great deal of sentimental benevo- 
lence in our time; nor is this to be altogether despised. Not 
unfrequently, too, we have bright conspicuous instances of self- 
denying enthusiasm in the pursuit of some special branch of know- 
ledge. But the loyalty to God which is simply content to be an 
insignificant link in the chain of His eternal purpose, the largeness 
of heart which feels in the growing destinies of humanity the highest 
indications of that purpose, the generosity of sympathy which finds 
in the outcast or the barbarian the nearest brotherhood, the calm 
judgment which apportions means to ends, and the quenchless ardour 
which no slow delays can damp—these are not qualities commonly 
found in union; and when they do meet in one man, as they did in 
David Livingstone, they make the true hero. His career, if read 
aright, should teach the world that religion is not a speciality of 
dogmas and ceremonies, but a great sanctifying influence, catholic 
enough to embrace all forms of fruitful labour, and intense enough 
to touch them all with the peculiar energy of inspiration. The charm 
wielded by his manly frankness, his reasonableness, his firmness in 
intercourse with barbarous races, ought to de a lesson to the nation, 
which so often has to feel ashamed of petty victories over savage 
tribes. His faith in humanity, notwithstanding the falsehoods and 
treasons to which he was often exposed, is a rebuke to the lisping 
misanthropy by which our golden youth signify their sense of their 
own importance. And while his discernment of Africa’s real needs 
condemns the futile dream of a civilization that should consist mainly 
in chapels and hymn-books, the triumph of his hardy and loving soul 
over both savage man and untamed nature revives afresh our ancient 
confidence in the supremacy of spiritual power. Familiar already in 
our mouths as household words, the name of David Livingstone, with 
all its heroic associations, will, we believe, be amongst the noblest 
and most inspiring traditions which this generation contributes to 
the future of the world. 


*.* In our last Number, page 181, the ‘Life of Henry 
Thoreau, Poet-Naturalist, was by a slip of the pen attributed 
to W. H. Channing instead of to W. E. Channing. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS, 


The Constitutional History of England. By W. Sruses. Vol. I. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Professor Stubbs crowns his twenty years’ labours on the history of 
our country by the most important treatise on English constitutional 
history that has appeared since Kemble’s ‘ Saxons in England,’ in 1849. 
The difference between the two works measures the advance historical 
study has made in the intervening quarter of a century. Kemble was 
imaginative, Mr. Stubbs is critical; Kemble abounded with hypotheses, 
Mr. Stubbs has a Newtonian horror of them; the ‘Saxons in England’ 
had consequently a fascinating, though deceptive symmetry—the ‘ Con- 
stitutional History ’ is, in its earlier parts, full of dacune. With these 
negative virtues, Mr. Stubbs’ work contains all the additional facts that 
have been uncarthed by recent explorers; and it exhibits the old facts 
and the new alike purged by criticism, clarified by an application of the 
comparative method not hitherto possible, and thus clothed with a mean- 
ing they never had before. This first volume closes with the epoch made 
by the Great Charter. No period could have been so fitly chosen. 
Magna Charta marks the point in the history of the State that the 
Reformation does in that of the Church—its separation from the Euro- 
pean State-system, just as the latter was the separation of the Church 
from the Catholic ecclesiastical system. As before 1532 there was no 
English Church, so till 1215 there was no English nation. John, Mr. 
Stubbs tells us, was the first English monarch who styled himself Rex 
Anglia, and no longer only Rex Anglorum; he might have added that 
in the year of Magna Charta, and indeed till long after, the French king 
is still Hrancorum Rex—there was yet no French nation. But though the 
‘differentiation’ of the European secular unity thus reached a decisive 
stage in the thirteenth century, the dominant pervading feudalism (and 
the antecedents of that) had large local variations, which make a con- 
stitutional history of each country necessary before complete detach- 
ment has taken place. For examp!e, Mr. Stubbs properly points out 
that while the substitution of the Fraukish for the Anglo-Saxon tenure 
of land was a result of the Norman conquest, the organization of govern- 
ment on feudal principles did not er follow. If France is taken as 
the type of Srelaiinn in government, the government of England was 
certainly not feudal. Nothing gives so clear an idea of this as actual 
examination of the ordonnances. Two facts may be taken as typical. 
Philip Augustus, departing in 1190 for the Holy Land, left a testa- 
ment, which contains minute regulations for the management of his own 
seignorics, but not a word about his kingdom. We also learn from the 
fact that the archives of the kingdom were lost at the battle of Bellefoge, 
in 1194, that the French kings carried the titles of their crown with them 
to war. The inference from both facts is that the monarchy was still 
only a feudal lordship, and the ‘kingdom’ an aggregate of fiefs. But 
more thana century before England had been welded into, at least, a 
governmental unity. 


Mr. Stubbs has been unusually thorough in his treatment of the 
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ecclesiastical origines of our history—at any rate as compared with 
—- writers. This is one of the directions in which much may yet 

done to elucidate the laws of historical evolution; and perhaps ir. 
Stubbs’ account of the development of the kingly powers would have 
been more satisfactory if he had realized the fact, which he partly sees, 
that the king is originally the descendant and deputy of the tribal god ; 
that in his administration of justice and his presidency in council he is 
the agent, armed with the sanctions, of that god; and that the con- 
solidation of royalty runs parallel with the process of sublimation in the 
conceptions of the Deity. Mr. Stubbs is also very impartial. No one 
would have expected the author of ‘ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum’ to 
cut away the foundations of the High Church theory of the parish. He 
clearly shows (p. 85) that the assumption of ‘ hereditary High Church- 
men ’—that the parish was ‘ ecclesiastical in its origin and intention ’— 
is a delusion. The primitive township has two alternative forms—as a 
body of alodial owners, or as a body of tenants of a lord—which are 
both secular. Impartiality is the virtue of which we are most exigent in 
a constitutional historian; and Mr. Stubbs’ truly great work will rank 
in this, as in all other respects, with ‘ Hallam,’ as an historical classic. 


The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish. By EvcEne 
O’Curry. With an Introduction by W. K. Suntivan. 
Three Vols. Williams and Norgate. 


The late Professor O’Curry’s lectures will prove a mine of wealth to 
the antiquarian, the historian, and all who are interested in any special 
department of history, but especially to the sociologist. The manuscript 
treasures in which Ireland is rich, have been at last unlocked, and a flood of 
light is thrown back on the whole of Irish history ; on Irish laws, usages, 
and superstitions; and on political, social, and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. As Ireland is the only branch of the Celtic race which never came 
under the direct influence of ancient Rome, and was thus allowed to follow 
its own laws of development, the study of its evolution will probably 
yield unexpected and precious results. Many of these are noted, and 
their full significance appreciated by President Sullivan, in the remarkable 
work which he too modestly styles an ‘Introduction.’ Mr. Sullivan is 
known to the world as a distinguished chemist, and to students as an 
ardent philologist, but in this volume he appears as a sociologist of no 
mean powers of generalization. Applying the comparative method to 
Trish history, his researches necessarily range oyera field equally great in 
extent and depth. The materials for comparison are drawn from nearly 
all the primitive European peoples, and the things compared include 
ethnological kinship and language, the nature of the tribal union and the 
gradations of rank, the origin of towns, political assemblies, and fairs, 
industry, the structure of the houses and the connection of that with 
the family bond, habits and customs, food, dress and armour, weapons 
and implements, and finally music. The whole social organization is 
thus embraced, and every part of it is expounded with the knowledge of 
a specialist, and at the same time with philosophic insight. As the result 
of his inquiries into ancient Irish history Mr. Sullivan believes himself 
to haye proved that the general organization of society in Gaul and 
Britain before the Christian era was substantially the same as in Ger- 
many. Philologists haye demonstrated not only that the Celtic, 
and Teutonic, languages have sprung from the same stock, but that 
at no yery remote period they may haye been closely identical. Ethno- 
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logists have lately established that Celts and Teutons belong alike to the 
fair-haired dolichocephalic type. Mr. Sullivan now appears to complete 
the proof of primitive identity by showing that the social structure too of 
both was fundamentally the same. He scatters to the winds the asser- 
tions of undoubting Henri Martin, to the effect that community of pro- 
tty originally distinguished Gauls from Germans. He shows that 
eudalism developed itself on Irish as on French soil, and, indeed, was only 
the natural sequence of the clan-system. Towns he rightly makes to 
take their rise, as well in Ireland as on the Continent, out of rude forts 
under which the pagus got shelter, and explains their arrested develop- 
ment in Ireland by physical circumstances, and the unsettled condition of 
the country. Houses, alike in Ireland and Gaul, were indeed aggregated 
in small groups, but there was no community of wives, or in the manner 
of living. In the nations of northern Europe the custom of sleeping in 
the same room was universally prevalent—a custom which accounts for 
many of the primitive marriage usages; but as towns grew up separate 
sleeping-places for the sexes were provided in the houses of the higher 
classes in France and Germany, and a similar change Mr. Sullivan traces 
in the households of the ancient Irish. The identity extends even to food: 
smoke-cured hams and a peculiar kind of puddings were common to 
Roman Gaul and Ireland; and Gauls, Germans, and Irish all mixed 
honey with their ale and other drinks. The Irish cochal, or mantle, was 
the Gallo-Roman cucullus ; the Irish barréd, or cap, is etymologically akin 
to German, French, Spanish, and Italian words; the primitive shoe was 
among all the European peoples simply cut out of the green hide, and 
fastened on while fresh so as to take the mould of the foot as it dried. 
Primitive armour was also alike, and it is significant in this reference of 
the slower rate of social change in Ireland that wood does not appear to 
have ever replaced osier to the same extent in Ireland as in Gaul and 
Germany. Fairs, too, were universally identical in origin, purpose, 
laws, and uses. They originated in funeral games celebrated in honour 
of some distinguished chief or warrior, and were always held near his 
tomb or (in Christian times) in cemeteries. There peace was proclaimed, 
new laws promulgated and old laws rehearsed, and the warlike deeds of 
the illustrious dead recounted; dancing, music, recitation of poetry, 
feats of arms, athletic sports, horse-racing, and jugglery were part of its 
essential business; and it was, lastly, a great market for all kinds of 
ware and produce. The volume closes with an elaborate study on the 
history of music, and here we may particularly direct attention to the 
revolution in music initiated by Protestantism, in which the transforma- 
tion of polyphonous music into true harmonic music, finally effected 
under the Pt Se of the opera, is described with great knowledge and 
insight. These three volumes, as our rapid analysis may have shown, 
possess such merits as are not to be observed in any recent historical 


work, and we only fulfila plain duty in recommending them emphatically 
to our readers. 


History of Two Queens: 1. Catharine of Arragon ; 2. Ann Boleyn. 
By Wirriam Herworra Dixon. Vols. III. and IV. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Dixon’s conception of his monograph is a very good one. About 
Catharine and Ann Boleyn most of the interest of the preliminary stages 
of the Reformation gather; and the history has not before been told at 
such great length and with such minuteness of detail as by Mr. Dixon, 
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The true causes and meanings of national events are often more 
exactly brought out by a historian who places himself at secondary 
centres than by one who tries to find a centre for the entire movement; 
that is, ostensible causes are not always real ones, and public events 
have often very private and even ignoble inspirations. That Henry VIII. 
was largely influenced in his policy towards Rome, by his domestic 
history and his amorous passions, and especially by the tortuous dealing 
of Clement with the question of his divorce, has generally been admitted. 
Romanists have persistently affirmed that this was the ignoble cause of 
the entire English Reformation. This, if not the assertion of ignorance, 
is clearly that of blind polemical passion. Mr. Dixon makes it clear, as 
most historians have done before him, that this was only one element, 
entering into larger principles and necessities of State polity. The 
rimary political cause of Henry’s defection was the base treachery of 
‘erdinand of Spain and the unprincipled and tricky policy of the Popes 
Clement V. and Paul I{I. Scarcely anything in history is more villainous 
than the treatment which a high-minded young monarch like Henry 
received at the hands of the crafty and unscrupulous Ferdinand, who 
was intriguing for a secret and separate treaty with France, at the very 
time he was inciting his ally Henry to prosecute a war with it, in which he 
was left unaided. If the enormous length at which in his former 
volumes, Mr. Dixon treated Spanish politics can be justified at all to 
historical art, it is that it reveals so fully the treachery which by exas- 
perating Henry against Ferdinand naturally lessened his affection for 
Catharine, who was the faithful instrument of her father’s policy. No 
doubt personal passions soon intermingled with political resentment, and 
the motives roe | feelings that impelled Henry became very complex. 
The way in which Mr. Dixon has told his story is another matter. He 
has been commendably diligent in the investigation of authorities, and 
has made use of much hitherto unused material. His narrative too in 
these latter volumes has been collected between its proper banks from 
the wide marshy surface over which it spreads and flows, with 
tolerable steadiness, although still with a copiousness that would 
make the science of history impossible even to a Methuselah. The 
vices of Mr. Dixon’s style too are considerably lessened. Its incon- 
gruities and tumidness are reduced, although these qualities are so 
inherent in Mr. Dixon’s literary habit that they escape severe criticism 
only by comparison. What, for instance, in a grave history are we 
to think of such rhodomontade as this. Speaking of Francis I. Mr. 
Dixon says, ‘A dream in stone was floating in his head, soon after- 
‘wards to be smitten into fact at Chenonceux. A dauphin having 
‘come to pacify his heart, he could afford to hunt and build, to 
‘jest and rhyme.’ Mr. Dixon avoids dulness by such devices, He pro- 
jects his readers onwards as the Arabs help upwards unfortunate climbers 
of the Great Pyramid; borrowing a leaf from his own book, we might 
say he propels them from a catapult, but he entirely sacrifices his credit 
for that cautious, measured exactness which is the prime quality of a 
trustworthy historian; and his individual portraiture and composition 
pictures are like his style; proportion and harmony are everywhere 
violated, colours are laid on too thickly, contrasts are so violent as to 
destroy moral probability. We cannot, for example, accept his portraits, 
either of Henry or of Ann Boleyn. ‘The oak nobleness of Henry’s 
youth, and the physical attractiveness and intellectual power of Ann are 
alike exaggerated. Mr. Dixon is incapable of delicate shading : if a warm 
flesh colour is required he puts on thick rouge; if a sombre shade, he 
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dips his pencil in Indian ink, and produces the raw contrasts of an ill- 
toned photograph. There is no naturalness in either his combination of 
qualities or his moral developments. His chapters are stage scenes, 
often with a great deal of information put into a small space, but rounded 
off into a kind of melodramatic completeness, often abruptness, which 
makes his narrative a series of panoramic views rather hen a philoso- 
phic development of historic cause and effect. Strong contrasts there 
are in nature, both in individual characters and in successive phases of 
history. Mr. Dixon’s defect as a historian is not in presenting these, but 
in his inability to refrain from so exaggerating them, as that continuous- 
ness and development are lost. We feel, not that we are looking at men 
and women as they act and feel in actual life, but as the drama represents 
them, in which a certain intensity is necessary for stage effect. Much, 
too, that Mr. Dixon tells us is necessarily his own conception of the feel- 
ings and motives of different personages, and he does not inspire con- 
fidence in the delicacy and truth of his conceptions. We might justify 
these criticisms by the test of any one of Mr. Dixon’s principal characters 
—Ferdinand or Henry, Charles V. or Francis I., Catharine or Ann 
Boleyn, Wolsey or Cranmer; but we must content ourselves with their 
assertion. These qualities, however, give great vivacity to the book. 
Its details sometimes run into tediousness, but as a whole it is as 
interesting as a panorama, often as a romance; and Mr. Dixon clearly 
deserves credit for laborious research and painstaking. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that his undoubtedly great literary ability would 
have been more successfully exercised in the domain of fiction than in 
that of history. 


History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Translated from the 
original and unpublished MS. of Professor Petit. By 
DE Franpre, F.S8.A., Professor of French Lan- 
guage and Literature in Edinburgh. Two Vols. Longman, 
Green, and Co. 


The character of Mary Stuart seems just now to be more fiercely 
debated than at any time during the last century and a half. The 
elaborate indictments of M. Mignet, Herr von Raumer, Mr. Froude, and 
Mr. Hill Burton, have been met by the passionate defences of Miss Strick- 
land, Mr. Hosack, and Professor Petit. The question seems to ripen 
periodically for a formal critical judgment, and is clearly eens 


another issue, to which great contributions have been made in the diligent 
investigation of documentary evidence, contained in national archives 
now made accessible in both France and England. We do not pretend 
to any adjudication here, although Mr. Hosack and Professor Petit will 
probably deem us very obtuse and prejudiced if we say that we remain 
unconvinced, notwithstanding their elaborate pleadings. We must content 
ourselves, however, with the humbler function of indicating the character 
of Professor Petit’s elaborate polemic, which fills two large octavo 
volumes. His translator thinks that the work will ‘help to remove all 
doubt as to the innocence of the much-abused Mary Stuart.’ The author 
has evidently laboured most patiently and conscientiously at his task. 
‘ For more than ten years,’ he tells us he has ‘ sought for and read every 
page on the subject which chance putin his way.’ He has, we think, 
done more than this, he has not depended upon reading the things that 
chance put in his way, he has ‘ransacked the libraries of Paris, London, 
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and Edinburgh,’ has had ‘many unpublished letters and manuscripts 
copied,’ and is ‘sure that he has forgotten no weighty documents.’ The 
Empress Eugenie has encouraged him, and Mr. David Laing has helped 
him. He entered upon his task a believer in Mary’s guilt. When he 
was convinced by his researches of her innocence of all the crimes 
of which history Be accused her, he burnt his manuscripts and began 
afresh. Every statement is justified by exact and ample references. 
And yet this is not all that is essential to a right gee In the first 
place we have not discovered as the result of all this research a single 
presentation of fresh materials for a judgment. The defence consists 
solely of the interpretations put upon materials already familiar. Next, the 
religious animus is as apparent as it is in the work of Miss Strickland. A 
strong Roman Catholic, M. Petit produces the impression of a man fighting 
for afaith. Itis not the first time that members of that church have com- 
mitted the enormous blunder of identifying their cause with worthless 
champions of it. As by Miss Strickland, Elizabeth’s treatment of Mary 
is accentuated and exaggerated into harshness, while an ominous silence 
is maintained respecting Mary’s treachery to Elizabeth. Had Professor 
Petit consulted the papers of the Record Office he would have found 
abundant and indisputable evidence of her guilt. Rizzio’s character as 
a foreign spy, and as the agent of her intrigues is no longer open to 
question. At the same time there can be no doubt that he was assassi- 
nated by Darnley at the instigation of Murray and Morton, with the 
connivance of Elizabeth and Cecil. 

The best part of Professor Petit’s defence is his dissertation upon 
Mary’s relations with Darnley and Bothwell. He discusses again the 
vexed question of the casket letters, and maintains them to be forgeries ; 
and upon their authenticity the verdict must mainly depend. Professor 
Petit has written too evidently as a warm partisan. His book is an 
elaborate and clever, but somewhat passionate pleading for the defence ; 
in this it contrasts very unfavourably with the careful examination of 
Mr. Hill Burton, of whose weighty judgment strange to say he seems to 
be ignorant. Who will finally and conclusively sum up the complicate 
pleadings of this great issue? Surely the evidence is now complete. 


Derry and Enniskillen, in the year 1689; the Story of some 
Famous Battlefields in Ulster. By Tuomas WitueErow, 
Professor of Church History in Magee College, London- 
derry. William Mullan, Belfast. 


Professor Witherow has found access to important sources of in- 
formation, which renders his account of all the events leading up to the 
famous siege of Derry valuable and instructive. He throws light upon 
the condition of the besieging army, which accounts, to some extant, for 
the extraordinary feebleness of its attack. He does full justice to the 
nobler side of human nature evinced by the Irish Catholic army, and 
demolishes the cruel hoax by which the Protestants of Ulster were first 
induced to close the gates of Derry to King James’s army. He exhibits 
the treachery of Lundy and the address and courage of Murray in vivid 
colours, and tells the wondrous story with great elaboration, and careful 
avoidance of superlative. The most important portion of the book seems 
to us his vindication, in no narrow spirit, of the part taken in the siege 
by the Presbyterians, and his pe meg exposure of the bigotry 
and vanity of Governor Walker, who had the incredible littleness to 
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take to himself and his party the entire glory of the protracted 
struggle. He takes great pains to set forth the liberal mind of William 
of Orange, and the perverse method in which his wishes were thwarted 
in his lifetime, and have been travestied since alike by Orange de- 
monstrations and by class legislation. In summing up the mora 
results of the whole inquiry we should have been glad to have seen some 
exposition of the true feeling of the Presbyterians and Protestants of 
Ulster, on the question of the hour. The volume is illustrated by weod- 
cuts and maps, and may be read with advantage by all who wish to 
understand the facts wat the significance of the final struggle with the 
Stuart dynasty. 


Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forsrer. Vol. IIT. 1852- 
1870. Chapman and Hall. 


The story of this volume tends to throw a pathetic colouring on a 
good deal in the former ones. We now discover that Dickens’ marvellous 
activity, his ceaseless devotion to certain interests, flowed from a lack of 
repose, a restlessness of character. It is rather sad to see it, more sad 
to say it. There is so much in him to love, so much that engages our 
sympathies and constrains our admiration. He is easily touched to fine 
issues, and his impulses generally seek healthy practical channels, but 
they tend very soon to work back upon themselves, and there is trace of 
a certain self-sympathy, if we may so name it, which is alien to con- 
tinuous self-denial, or indeed to unostentatious effort of any kind. It is 
almost tragical to observe how this man, who had enjoyed a popularity 
such as had not been vouchsafed to any other Englishman for generations, 
becomes the mere slave of this popularity, and is incessantly, so to say, 
on the qui vive—nervously watching lest there appear any symptoms of 
its decline. Mr. Forster no doubt acted on a principle he had laid down 
for himself from the moment that he undertook to write this life of Dickens 
—to represent his subject mainly as revealed through the letters addressed 
to himself; but this course has been so far unfortunate in that the 
very intimate relations between the two lead perhaps to an exaggerated 
idea of this element in Dickens’ character. No doubt he regarded 
Mr. Forster as a ‘ sympathizing friend,’ into whose ear he could pour his 
more intimate feelings freely ; and we know that the habit of confessing 
grows with what it feeds on, especially with natures of a sensitive 
self-absorbed type. At all events, we should fain hope that a selection 
from a wider circle of correspondence might have modified this impres- 
sion; for it seems to us that Mr. Forster has far too fully justified his 
statement that Dickens had no ‘city of the mind’ into which he could 
retire, for leading the thoughtful reader to a higher conception of his 
hero’s character than may have been entertained before. 
> Be this as it may, however, this volume, as well as the former ones, 
affords many proofs of the peculiar nature of Dickens’ mind, which, 
unlike that of Goethe and most other great artists, did not need to have 
actually overlived the impressions which it sought to enshrine in art. 
In one word, and to use a common phrase, Dickens as an artist ‘ lived 
from hand to mouth ;’ and hence perhaps his exacting impatience that 
~~ from day to day, and, feeding on little drawbacks and disparities, 

ed him at last to certain domestic scandals, on which Mr. Forster has 
done well to touch as lightly as possible. ‘The twofold life of the artist’ 
was in his case intensified by a microscopic curiosity that demanded such 
closeness of scrutiny as was often unattainable; and his effort after it 
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induced fretful restlessness. At a time of life when most great artists 
feel themselves more and more ripening into fulness of aim, and able to 
draw on their accumulated stock of experience and knowledge, mellowed 
as if in the calm glow of sunset, Dickens had to find a small expedient in 
incessant note-taking, and became querulous over the waning elasticity 
of sensuous impression and power of direct appropriation of materials, 
To a very t extent, he lived his art as he created it, and true repose 
is most A sg lacking to it. Hence, in a — view, it too aptly 
symbolizes his character. Notice, how when absent from contact in 
some form or other with the actual sources of his suggestion for the 
traits he sought to build up into types, he very soon exhausts himself. 
He confesses that when removed from the sights and scenes of London 
streets—from the bustle and the roar and the endless oddity with which 
he was so familiar, he soon felt himself wearied out and unproductive. 
This he confessed was the source of his misery in that earlier visit to 
Switzerland, and we mect with many traces of the same feeling here. 
And as he needed this sort of incitement, it would appear as though he 
could not detach himself sufficiently from anything that appealed to the 
humorous side of his character, so as to view it with any approach to 
ordinary faithfulness. Everything was resolved in his humour, as 
Cleopatra’s pearl in the wine. It has been said, indeed, that humour 
is the great dissolyent, by means of which things are seen in relations 
which set at nought both the strictly intellectual and the strictly moral 
judgment, and therein lies its restorative power—the healthy relief it gives, 
But in Charles Dickens, at all events in his later days, we see it reaching 
the extreme when it does not so much kindlily reduce or dissolve, as 
persistently pulverize and work into odd shapes and features. The 
episode of Skimpole is illustrative, so far. Charles Dickens was on quite 
good terms with Leigh Hunt during the whole time he was engaged in 
constructing that character, was quite aware that he meant it to stand 
for Leigh Hunt, and tried to modify and change it in details, so that it 
should not be immediately recognisable. But the great point, morally 
speaking, had nothing to do with the question whether it might be 
recognised, but with the persistent, purposed representation (and that 
of the most unpleasant kind) of a man with whom he still stood ona 
footing of friendship. The extreme cleverness with which such a thing 
is done only makes it the more indefensible; and Mr. Forster is surely 
right in saying, that in this matter Dickens grievously erred. Another 
writer, inclined to be as observant and watchful as Charles Dickens, had 
the privilege of such intimacy with Hunt, as to justify him in sketching 
a portrait; and in Hawthorne’s ‘Our Old Home’ Leigh Hunt stands 
forth with a charm as of old world grace. Certainly there was another 
and higher side to Hunt’s character than Dickens cauglit, else he could 
never have done what he did. To catch the lower traits and exaggerate 
them was comparatively easy ; to lay hold of the finer ones and fait y 
combine them with those others in severe dramatic restoration, was a 
— different matter, and required perhaps a more broadly dramatic 
and disinterested order of genius than Dickens was gifted with. And 
something of the same criticism might hold with regard to his father as 
Micawber, though, of course, nobody has the same interest in rectifying 
any such judgment regarding one whom the public has really no other 
means of knowing than by his son’s report of him. Then, take that 
picture of Mr. Binney at Hone’s funeral, which Mr. Dickens contrived 
to render so ridiculous. It sprang from the same defect of his nature; 
and we are more than surprised, after the testimony of so many wit- 
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nesses, that Mr. Forster has not referred to the matter with more grace 
than he does in the end of this volume. 

There is much that is touching and sad, as we have said, in this story. 
The man who had set all England laughing, and become a favourite 
wherever the English language was spoken or read, is haunted by a 
demon of unrest that drives him whither it will. ‘If I couldn’t walk 
‘ fast and far,’ he says in one place, ‘I should just explode and perish. 
‘ Restlessness, you will say: whatever it is, it is always driving me, and I 
‘cannot help it.’ And again: ‘It is much better to go on and fret than 
‘stop and fret. As for repose, for some men there is no such thing in 
‘this life. . . . The old days, the old days! shall I ever, I wonder, get 
‘ the frame of mind back as it used to be then? Something of it, perhaps, 
‘but never quite as it used to be. I find that the skeleton in my domes- 
‘tic closet is becoming a pretty big one.’ One of the most beautiful 
points in Dickens’ life, however, is his tender affection for his children; 
and one of the finest pieces of parental advice we have met with, we find 
— y the shape of a letter to one of his sons when going out into the 
world. 

Let it be said in justice to Dickens as an artist that, notwithstandin 
his admiration of Fielding and Sterne and the rest, and the deman 
which humour undoubtedly makes to be free of the unallowed aspects of 
life and society, he was always pure and domestic in tone. He has none 
of the double meanings in which the mass of French novelists delight, he 
consciously harbours no unclean suggestion, has no delight in dealing 
morbidly with mixed motives. He loves oddity, but fairness compels the 
acknowledgment that he most often used it to bring out some rare, fair, 
‘beautiful trait in some other character. If he has Micawbers, Quilps, 
and Carkers, he has also Ruths, Peggotys, and David Copperfields. 
If his imagination was narrow, it was fertile, and it has added some few 
types to English literature that will live alongside of the grandest efforts 
of the great dramatists and story-tellers of former times. Only, in some 
respects his art at its highest was greater than his character, and Mr, 
Forster, in spite of rare grace of style, a real devotion to his subject, and an 
honest desire to set it forth in the fairest lights, has somehow not suc- 
ceeded in doing away with this impression, but has, in our idea, done 
much to confirm it. 


The History of Israel. By Hetnricu Ewarp. Translated from 
the German by J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A. Vol. V. The 
History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel, to the 
Time of Christ. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The present volume completes the great work of Ewald, down to the 
Christian era. In reading it we are impressed more than ever with the 
keen historical and spiritual instinct of the author. This, indeed, is 
both his transcendent excellency, and the source of his chief defects; 
historical fact is unduly subdued to idealism. Historical instinct is the 
supreme qualification of a historian, but even it cannot dispense with 
facts. Its function is to interpret facts, not to determine them. In the 

eriod of history which here passes under Ewald’s review, his arbitrariness 
in dealing with facts offends less than in the canonical period, but 
his tendency is so strong that we read with suspicion. Of course he 
dogmatically pronounces against the unity of Isaiah, and designates the 
author of the later chapters ‘ the great unnamed,’ ‘ who lived somewhere 
in Egypt.’ At the same time, it does not affect the unity of —- Isaiah, 
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orany other writer, that he made use of, or even adopted and incorporated 
historical or other documents. The analysis of the state of feeling of the 
Israelites, and of the religious regeneration wrought in the captivity, is in 
every way most masterly, and rises to the level of the greatest philosophical 
historians. And the spiritual recognitions are often true and full. For 
example—‘ At every great crisis of the history of Israel it was Prophecy, 
* as the original and fundamental power of the community, which had 
* brought on the decisive movement, and whether quite alone, or in 
‘ alliance with some other dominant power, had given beforehand the 
‘ new direction to affairs.’ Again—‘ We ought not to shut our eyes to 
© the fact that henceforth, and from the midst of the people, prayer be- 
* came a power whose wonderful influence rose higher and higher, down 
* to the days of Christianity, and even of Islam.’ 

Ewald calls the semi-republican, semi-theocratic government of Israel 
after the captivity, the Hagiocracy ; and in a most masterly manner dis- 
cusses and characterizes its three great epochs—Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman, and shows how each helped to prepare for Christ. 

Notwithstanding Ewald’s dogmatism and arbitrariness, and the scorn- 
ful way in which he sometimes speaks of things which are sacred, his 
history is not only indispensable to every Biblical student who knows 
how to use it—it is, perhaps, the greatest contribution ever made to the 
historical literature of the Bible. 


Drummond of Hawthornden: The Story of his Life and Writings. 
By Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Masson, in this carefully executed memoir of Drummond of 
Hawthornden, has done something to restore a stormy chapter of Scottish 
history. For Drummond, though his name most readily suggests asso- 
ciations with— 

‘ The sweet delights a quiet life affords, 
Far from the maddening worldling’s hoarse discords,’— 


yet in his later years got involved in the political strifes of the Covenant 
wars, and held from first to last a divided and rather tragical attitude. 
And the contrast between his early years—when some love of excite- 
ment and adventure was expected in one born to wealth and estate, 
as he was—and the heat and turmoil of his later years, when, instead of 
seeking repose, he became pamphleteer, laying himself open to the 
censure of the government to which he was a subject, carries with it 
something extremely touching. We see him—still the young man— 
courting the muses in his quiet country seat, corresponding with Sir 
William Alexander and Drayton, and entertaining Ben Jonson ; devoted 
to his learning, writing quaint and garrulous letters to his corre- 
spondents, and finding relief in mechanical and mathematical studies 
in the track of Napier of Merchiston; sharing not at all the desire, 
so common then, for journeys in foreign parts. Clearly the death of his 
first love deeply influenced him, for we find him a good many years after 
marrying a grand-daughter of Sir Robert Logan of Restabrig, because 
of the great resemblance to his dead mistress which he fancied he saw 
inher. There is no reason to suppose that this union was anything else 
than a happy one. But with his children round his knees, the muses 
seem to haye been chary of their visits, and gradually deserted him; 
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whereupon, when the troubles came on Scotland after the death of that 
‘ big-headed, thick-tongued, shambling, shrewd, jocose, scholarly, half 
‘brutal, not unlikeable, but altogether grotesque and disreputable,’ 
sovereign—James the Sixth—he became a notable influence in his way. 
Under Charles, Scottish statesmanship fell low indeed, and Professor 
Masson is right in saying that Charles’s Privy Council was composed of a 
‘ strange, quarrelling, unscrupulous set of men.’ Drummond, it would 
appear, tried to moderate; but moderation is often the most difficult part 
to play in such times as these. He tried to appease the king and court 
in face of public criticism; but he took too h ground for Charles, 
when he wrote such perorations as this gives hint of:—‘ There is no 
‘ prince living or dead, but subjects have and do speak of them after 
‘their fancies... . A prince should be such toward his subjects as he 
‘would have God Eternal towards him, who, full of mercy, spareth 
‘peopled cities and dasheth his thunders among the vast and wild 
‘mountains.’ In truth, Drummond was a bad party man, and had 
circumstances, more than policy, to thank for not having suffered at.the 
hands of both sides. Professor Masson himself tells us that—‘ His 
‘ position was that of a man whose prayers in secret were for the success 
‘ of the king, but who as a subject of the Argyle-Loudoun Government, 
‘and himself pledged to the Solemn League and Covenant, was nomi- 
‘ nally at war with Charles, and fighting against him through the agency 
‘of Leslie’s auxiliary army.’ oubtless, however, his writings did 
something to quiet both sides. He was a man of remarkably sweet 
and genial temper; a lover of the beautiful and the true, and a hater of 
all hypocrisy and pretence. His poems, however, are like a 
that age, pedantic and full of affectations. It is his merit that with hi 
this is less so than with most. A few of his poems are simple and 
beautiful, indicating real love of nature and truth of feeling. Professor 
Masson has done good service in setting forth his gentle and unselfish 
life; and though he is now and again a little Carlylian in manner, he 
is always most pleasantly readable, and often makes the old time vivid 
to us, even by a touch or two. 


Wilkes, Sheridan, and Fox. The Opposition Under George the 
Third. By W. Isbister and Co. 


Whitewashing of historical characters has of late become common. 
Even Nero has found an apologist. The notion of John Wilkes, derived 
from historians, is that of a man so dark in purpose, and so utterl 
without principle, either public or private, that it might seem as then 
Mr. Rae in resuscitating him, had attached himself to the new school 
of historical whitewashers. Brougham denounced him; Macaulay 
dubbed him ‘ the ere Wilkes ;’ Lord Russell designated him ‘a 

profligate spendthrift, without opinions or principles, religious or poli- 
‘ tical.” What need then to revive his memory, one might ask, in face 
of what is written? It is enough to say that Mr. Rae justifies his 
position. He does not try to paint Wilkes asa pattern man ; but he has 
made out such a case for Wilkes’ public career as wili hereafter make it 
plain how much England owes to the indefatigable founder of the 
North Briton. The whole sketch indeed rather puzzles us, by demon- 
strating how much rough, energetic, public spirit may exist along 
with very poor morals. For it must be said at once that Mr. Rae is 


‘ compelled to allow that Wilkes, if no worse, was no better than the men 


of that day generally ; save indeed in one thing which his father had most 
earnestly warned him against—gambling; and having been bitten once 
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he carefully kept aloof from that. But his marriage, at the wish o 

his father, to a rich lady, his senior by many years, of a strict and severe 
character, and so penurious that she would have condoned his vices, if it 
had not been for the money they cost, was unfortunate, and his speedy 
separation from her no doubt threw Wilkes all the more into reckless 
debauchery. It is certainly surprising that in a man who had passed 
through such a career of youthful extravagance—embracing that horrible 
Medmenham episode—the ‘pious, punctilious’ George III., whose 
strongheadedness and arbitrary ways had come near to wrecking con- 
stitutional government in England, was to find his great opponent. The 
king had managed for a time to govern, through ministers of his own 
choosing, Bute and the rest, and had actually tried to pack the House 
of Commons with his creatures. It was to assert the rights of the 
English people that Wilkes stood forward. When his election for Mid- 
dlesex was declared to be null and void, and when Colonel Luttrel was 
nominated by the Crown over his head, the last step of a long course 
was taken—representative Government was gone: what had been done 
once might be done often, and English liberty cast to the winds. 
It was a thing that brought matters home to the nation. The king and 
his ministers, in doing this, only carried to their legitimate issue the 
ideas on which they had long been acting. The nation had vaguely seen 
and deprecated the course that was being taken; but no man had come 
forth to utter adequately the stifled sentiment. Politicians of all shades 
indeed seemed to be paralyzed, and court influence disastrously supreme. 
Wilkes at length spoke the word that was wanted, first in the North 
Briton and afterwards in Parliament. ‘Politically,’ says Mr. Rae, ‘he 
* was little more than the conductor of an electric shock ; the electricity 
‘ which produced the shock had been previously stored, and was ready 
* to flash into action.’ Mr. Rae shows how thoroughly Wilkes did his 


work. As the — and his ministers proceeded from one extreme to 


another the firmer he stood for liberty. They ransacked his house, and 
seized his papers, and arrested him without trial ; but the courts pro- 
nounced these proceedings illegal ; and in spite of king and court Wilkes 
made his way back to Parliament; and not only that, but became Lord 
Mayor of London—an office of more weight then than now. He was 
mainly influential in securing the liberty of the press, and had a chief 
share in opening Parliamentary debates to the reporters; he made 
clear the rights of the subject against arrest; he advocated the abolition 
of religious tests, and the separation of Church and State. The political 
lethargy of England at the time is seen in the immunity which the 
sovereign so long enjoyed—an immunity which was at length disastrous ; 
for it lulled the ministers into a false security that prompted to the 
extreme actions which gave Wilkes his chance. ‘To acknowledge the 
benefit England derived from his efforts it is not needful to apologize 
for his private life. The most attractive thing in it is his affection for 
his daughter, who loved and reverenced her father’s memory. Wilkes 
was no great orator, but he was a powerful amd pointed writer, though 
perhaps lacking the finish and lustre of Junius; he was a brilliant con- 
versationalist, and of such abounding wit, that wagers were laid on the 
number of people whom he would send away laughing in the course of a 
journey through the streets. Mr. Rae gives several of his jokes. This 
is one :—‘ Mr. Alderman Burnell, who had begun life as a bricklayer, 
‘ having ascft pudding to help, and doing it clumsily with a spoon, Wilkes 
‘ advised him “to take a trowel to it.”’ 


If the demagogue is a man who makes use of politica! difficulties and 
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the ignorance of certain orders for his own advantage and profit, then 
Wilkes was no demagogue ; for it is very hard to see where his profit or 
even his comfort was. He spent his means in defending public rights 
and in printing helpful documents, and made himself poor, when he 
might have lived luxuriously. He was in prison, he was outlawed, he 
lived in exile and would have been pilloried, if policy had not been against 
the step ; and for the greater part of his political life he knew no rest, no 
reward save the admiration of the people. His personal appearance was 
clearly against him, and he knew it. He squinted terribly, and the 
caricaturists used his squint; and he himself, with right good sense, took 
off the edge of Hogarth’s noted effort by saying that he had caricatured 
what nature had already caricatured. 

The sketches of Sheridan and Fox are perhaps executed with quite as 
much care; but they have hardly such an interest, because Mr. Rae 
was not able, so to say, to reveal them to us in such new lights. But 
with reference to both, he brings forward some fresh details, and gives us 
really brilliant studies of the men. What a contrast we have in the 
early education and aptitudes of the two ; Sheridan so dull and lazy that 
no knowledge could be drilled into him; and Fox, so studious and 
clever, in spite of his father’s efforts to initiate him into profligacy. In 
several other points the two characters were through life contrasted ; 
but both were alike in extravagance. It is very odd to find that Fox’s 
maiden speech was made on behalf of the expulsion of Wilkes from 
Parliament; but at that time Fox had not shaken himself free from 
family traditions and influences, which were far from good, politically as 
well as morally ; and these speeches he must have vequlied: afterwards, 
as they gave his enemies a handle aguinst him. 

Mr. Rae writes with vigour and grace, has a fine eye for characteristics 
and traits that illustrate each other. He has, by means of these three 
biographies, drawn a masterly sketch of a transition time in English 
politics when ag rights were anew declared and secured. If Mr. Rae 
1s too uniformly high-pitched and antithetic, he never becomes rhetorical 
nor weak. He is full of matter, and has regard to Voltaire’s maxim— 
‘Woe to the man who tries to say everything that might be said.’ 


Recollections of Sir George B. L’ Estrange, late of the 31st Regi- 
ment. With Heliotype Reproductions of Drawings by 
Officers of the Royal Artillery. The Peninsular War. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


Sir George L’Estrange was born in 1797. He was educated at West- 
minster ; in 1812 he got his commission and sailed for Portugal to join the 
Peninsula army, and found his regiment, the 31st, at a village called Cecla- 
vin ; was present at the battle of Vittoria and at all that followed, to the last 
fight with Soult at Toulouse, fought on Easter Sunday, after Napoleon had 
abdicated, and peace was really proclaimed—it is thought knowingly on 
Soult’s part, that he might have a chance of winning a battle. The book 
is one of miscellaneous reminiscences, originally written as ‘ Scraps from 
Recollections,’ and contributed to the St. James’s Magazine as the personal 
recollections of almost the last of the Peninsula veterans, himself nearly 
an octagenarian. They are very interesting; they contribute nothing 
new to history, but they record the impressions of an eye-witness, an 
furnish estimates of famous men, formed by a contemporary before they 
became famous. Among the recollections is inserted a remarkable account 
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of the escape of a cousin—Major Edmund L’Estrange—from the French 

risons of Verdun and Bitche. Few more romantic narratives are to be 
‘ound in the history of war. The book is a yery pleasant gossipy mis- 
cellany. 


Life and Times of Louisa, Queen of Prussia. By E. H. Hunson, 
. author of ‘Queen Bertha.’ Two Vols. Isbister and Co. 


Miss Hudson has found a capital theme in Queen Louisa. Her fine 
ualities were so conspicuous, and they gathered such fresh lustre from 
the disastrous circumstances amid which it was her lot to live, that the 
dullest biographer would be enthusiastic over it. She rightly loved to 
relieve the stately idea of queenhood by proclaiming herself ‘The mother 
of her country.’ Strong in purpose, and inflexible in her notions of 
right, she was yet so sweet and attractive, so kindly without condescen- 
sion, so considerate without pretence, that she won all whom she came 
in contact with, from Napoleon, who regretted that he had reviled her, 
down to those quaint Hallors, who found such odd ways of expressing 
their gratitude. Fancy a queen so relaxing court discipline as not only to 
tell an old veteran general that he might enjoy the innocent luxury of a 
pipe while in conversation with the royal couple, but contriving it so that 
she was able to surprise him by herself becoming his pipe-lighter! From 
Queen Louisa the few scattered spirits in Germany, who first saw the 
evil that had been done to the nation by its acceptance of the spirit of 
the Revolution, derived an impulse that held them united till deliverance 
was complete,—that, in one word was influential in creating a new era for 
Germany. Her life, therefore, is European. It is indeed astonishing 
that till now no attempt has been made to give in English a really com- 
lete popular history of Prussia, with Queen Louisa’s share in it made 
fake rominent; and this Miss Hudson may be said to have supplied. 
Her Introductory Sketch gives all the preliminary knowledge that will 
be required by the mass of readers. She has applied herself carefully 
to the sources of information by residence in Germany, has taken care to 
group her facts very faithfully round her main figure, so as to bring it 
into prominence, and writes with a sedate simplicity that is very attract- 
ive. Without pretending to much philosophy, she has penetrated so far 
into the true bearing of events as to see that no real understanding of 
Louisa’s time was possible without tracing out the leading influences that 
produced the prostration of political life in Germany under Napoleon; 
and she has ae given avery good preliminary sketch of previous 
German history. If occasionally she falls into something like levelness 
of style, a glimpse of Louisa recalls her. The book is not only a well 
put together repertory of the facts of the period, but forms very attract- 
lve reading. e do not hesitate to say that from its fine domestic 
tone and the nobility of its subject it ought to become a common family 
em — book in our country. No better present or prize book could 
e named. 


Distinguished Persons in Russian Society. Translated from the 
German by F. E. Bunnerr. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Although the writer of these brilliant and well-informed sketches 
seems to identify himself with the nation whose celebrities he delineates, 
the unmistakable indications are of some German observer, who, probably 
through diplomatic facilities, has acquired a very intimate knowledge of 
Russian society and politics. His pen is very keen, and his sarcasm 
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does not spare. He probably does less than justice to many of his 
subjects, for he produces the impression of a social and political life in 
which there is little but venality and trickery; and yet his conclusions 
harmonize very singularly with that general impression, which is a kind 
of vague and undefined infallibility in its conclusions about men and 
things. Nothing can be more melancholy and hopeless than the impres- 
sion which his sketch of General Ignatieff leaves upon us of the aims and 
methods of Russian diplomacy in the East—so utterly selfish, unprin- 
cipled, and wicked is it—deliberately and systematically perpetrating any 
fraud, and sacrificing any national interest for the promotion of its own 
venal lust of conquest. If ever man justified Johnson’s definition of an 
ambassador, ‘ a person who goes abroad to lie for the good of his country,’ 
it is General Ignatieff; who by his unblushing mendacity has comed tke 
himself in Constantinople the soubriquet of ‘ father of lies.’ He is in 
every way the most notable of the political personages of Russia, and is 
already regarded as the rival of Prince Gortschakoff for the chancellor- 
ship of the Empire. Since Sir Stafford de Redcliffe left Constantinople 
he has been by far the most able diplomatist in the East, and the 
history of his successes and methods, as here detailed, is as humiliating 
as it is portentous. Happily his mendacious intrigues have already 
done much to neutralize his influence, which according to the closing 
representations of this acute and well-informed sketch is greatly reduced 
both in Athens, Bulgaria, and Constantinople. The situation is worthy 
the grave political study of our new Ministry. There are eleven other 
sketches, most of them of persons but little known to the English public, 
Prince Gortschakoff excepted. Most of them are personal rather than 
political; they are important and interesting as throwing light upon the 
present character and the probable future of Russia. They are the work 
of Fe very clever artist, who has had special opportunities of studying his 
subjects. 


A Dictionary of Artists of the English School: Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 
Notices of their Livesand Works. By Samuet Reporave. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


No conceivable literary work demands so much patience, learning, and 
udgment as dictionary making. A good dictionary, indeed, is as much 
a growth as language or history itself. It is the arrangement of mate- 
rials which hundreds of —_ through preceding generations, have 


contributed in direct and indirect ways. Other men labour, and the 
compiler of a good dictionary enters into their labours. Mr. Redgrave 
has prepared himself for his present work by his researches for his ‘ Cen- 
tury of Painters of the English School,’ and of course has availed 
himself of the labours of Ottley, Nagler, and others. He has bestowed 
infinite labour upon his work, and has done it with great judgment. 
We can easily imagine the difficulty of obtaining information, which he 
says ‘has been sought in out of the way places, and has been the result 
‘of private and personal inquiries,’ especially concerning those less known 

ersons about whom it is the chief merit of dictionaries to tell us. That 
fe has obtained all the information that is desirable, or that he has 
avoided errors, is of course impossible ; but he has unquestionably pro- 
duced the best existing work of its kind—a work which it is as interesting 
to peruse as it is useful to refer to. Perhaps some names have been 
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verdict of condemnation upon the profligacy and demoralisation of the 
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included whose amateur performances scarcely entitle them to be classed 
with artists. or the first time artists of the English school, including 
painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, and vrnamentists, have been 
combined in one work. Mr. Redgrave combines simple literary taste, a 
straightforward practical purpose, and adequate artistic judgment, so 
that he not only informs us of facts concerning men—he enables us to 
form a judgment concerning their artistic place and power. It is scarcely 
too much to say, concerning the majority of the articles, that they are a 
gallery of well-executed medallions. The book is a valuable addition to 
our libraries of reference. 


Reminiscences of a Canoness: Anecdotes and Sketches of Court 
Life in France during the Reigns of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. Selected by the VicomressE 
From a Diary hitherto unpublished. Two Vols. Virtue, 
Spalding, and Daldy. 


It is necessary to state that the genuineness of the diary from which 
these translations have been made by the Countess de Kerkadec herself 
may be fully relied upon. The book is not fiction founded upon fact ; it 
is the veritable diary of Madamoiselle de D , daughter of the 
Marquis and Marquise de D Consigned by her somewhat harsh 
mother to the care of her aunt, who was sows-priecure of the Bernardine 
Convent in Paris, she became a chanoinesse at Remiremont, where 
another aunt, Madame la Comtesse de D was chanoinesse, by 
whom she was presented at the court of Louis XIV., which she frequently 
visited, and where she seems to have become a favourite of the king. 
She seems to have improved her opportunities, and to have diligently 
recorded in her diary the knowledge of persons and things which she 
acquired, and the impressions which they made upon her. She observes 
keenly, and describes vivaciously. Her book belongs to the class of 
memoirs pour servir. It has the terrible frankness of the Duc de Simon’s 
memoirs. Such revelations are enough to make kings and great people 
tremble to think what portraits from life may be secretly drawn, destined 
to give colour and character to history. Mrs. Eliott has recently, in her 
‘Court Life in France,’ described for us the courts of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. With great industry and pictorial skill she has sought the 
materials of her terrible pictures in the memoirs and other literature of 
the time. The book before us belongs to the class of original materials 
which such writers work up. It is scarcely possible to differ about the 
character of the life described. It is to Mrs. Eliott’s credit that the 

resent work is iv colour and tone perfectly harmonious with her own. 
From beginning to end the volumes are full of piquant sketches and 
anecdotes. The writer details not only what she sees, but what she hears 
in connection with what she sees. A good deal that she tells is of course 
familiar, the histories of Madame de Maintenon, the widow of the poet 
Searron, of Madame de Montespan, the Duchesse de Chateauroux, 
Madame de Pompadour, and others, for instance. Many of the anecdotes 
too are familiar from other sources; some, however, are new, and they 
deepen our melancholy impression of these disreputable courts. It is 
interesting to read the records of a certain enthusiastic admiration which 
at first the young girl felt for ‘the greatest monarch in the world;’ but her 
vigorous moral feeling rectifies her judgment, and she passes her strong 
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court life that more than anything else prepared for the Revolution. 
Perhaps the chief addition to our knowledge is in the notices of Richelieu, 
with whom the writer and her family were on terms of intimacy; the 
aspects of his character chiefly presented are his vanity and gallantry, and 
the kind of magical power which he had over women. Of necessity the 
life described is unspeakably vile; the writer is perfectly pure, but it is 
impossible to write of the court life of these two infamous monarchs 
without constituting an atmosphere that is unspeakably offensive. Here 
and there too the writer reflects the sentiments of her day, when it was 
almost a reproach to be virtuous. ‘The book is valuable as confirming 
and adding to our historical knowledge of the most scandalous period of 
French history ; if, indeed, we do not already know more than enough. } 
Would it not be better could all that we do know be forgotten and con- ed 
signed to oblivion ? 


Threading my Way: Twenty-seven Years of Autobiography. By 
Rozert Date Owen. ‘Triibner and Co. 


A very interesting series of biographical sketches which Mr. Owen 
has contributed to the Atlantic Monthly. As the son of Robert Owen, 
Mr. Dale Owen’s reminiscences of his father, and of the great philan- 
thropic experiment at New Lanark, are very interesting. They produce 
the impression of a strong, independent, benevolent nature working out its 
own half-informed projects with great determination, and at any cost of 
self-sacrifice. Mr. Dale Owen frankly admits his father’s mistakes, owing 
to his imperfect education and defective acquaintance with political and 
social economy; but he vindicates him as a noble-hearted and high-toned 
man, whose personal character and domestic life were very beautiful ; and 
who was far more than a mere employer to his people. He was ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,’ settling disputes and reforming moral habits 
with as much wisdom as authority. He was the founder of infant 
schools, and a very earnest economical reformer. Mr. Dale Owen’s 
description of his own childhood and home, of the pious influence of his 
Presbyterian and Evangelical mother—not always wise or beneficial—and 
of the singular blending with this of the moral influence of his free- 
thinking father, who at a meeting in the London Tavern in 1817 openly 
‘renounced and rejected all the religions of the world,’ and bought 
ninety thousand newspapers to make known the fact, are very interest- 
ing; also his sketches of his piquant school and college life in Switzer- 
land. His account too of the rise and progress and beneficial results 
of co-operative societies, which Robert Owen regarded as the solution 
of the great problem of the age, is just now full of interest. He 
very frankly admits the failure of his father’s costly communistic 
experiment at New Harmony, and accounts for it. The volume is 
enriched with sketches of notable people with whom Mr. Dale Owen was 
brought into contact. It contains a very beautiful love idyil of which 
one Jessie was the heroine, and closes with his emigration to the United 
States in 1827, he being then twenty-seven years of age. As our readers 
are aware, Mr. Dale Owen is a spiritualist, about which he has published 
two books. He is another illustration of the tendency of opinions to 
generate their extremes. The subject is not, however, introduced into 
this volume. We shall look with interest for the continuation of these 
very pleasant sketches. 
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Life, Legend, and Canonization of St. John Nepomucen, Patron 
Saint and Protector of the Order of Jesuits. By A. H, 
Wratistaw, M.A., Head Master of Grammar School, Bury 
St. Edmunds. Bell and Daldy. 


The argument of this volume is very compressed and its learning rare ; 
and the author succeeds in demonstrating the incredible credulousness 
and shameless chicanery involved in the various processes which led the 
Jesuits to force on the reluctant Church of Rome the canonization of 
an individual who is now proved, in the sense in which the society hold 
him to have been worthy of this honour, never to have existed. Mr. 
Wratislaw, with a knowledge of Bohemian history which does him 
infinite credit, shows that a John of Nepomuk, a doctor of law, and 
general vicar of the archdiocese of Prague, was barbarously murdered by 
order of King Wenceslas, in the year 1393; and by a great variety of 
legal and other documents, proves that for forty years after his death no 
cause for this murder, beyond a quarrel between the king and the arch- 
bishop, was known to exist. He then in chronological order details the 

owth of the myth, to the effect that the cause of this murder was the re- 

usalof the said John of Nepomux toviolate the secrets of the confessional, 
which the king is said to have demanded with reference to his own queen. 
Not till the year 1541 did the story grow into the history of two distinct 

ersonages, an impossible queen’s confessor and martyr of the confessional 
in 1883, and a genuine victim of Wenceslas’ rage in 1393. The eccle- 
siastical machinery of the seventeenth century continued by unscrupulous 
forgery and lying, in spite of serious remonstrances, to elaborate the 
story of the saint into multitudinous details, and to force on his canoniza- 
tion. The most scandalous and iniquitous miracles are said to have been 
wrought by the saint, and the eagerness of the Jesuits to secure a patron 
for their powerful instrument, the confessional, has ended in procuring 
the canonization of the wrong man. The literature of the subject is con- 
siderable, and Mr. Wratislaw has apparently waded through and accu- 
rately gauged its significance. His work is a brief but crushing exposure 
of the practice of the Jesuits, andis not without its bearing on the dogma 
of the infallibility of the Pope. 


Ever Working, Never Resting. A Memoir of the Rev. John 
Legg Poore. By Joun Corin. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Few ministers of Jesus Christ have more justified the descriptive motto 
which Mr. Corbin has prefixed to this memoir, or haye more abundantly 
exemplified what influence a consecrated, energetic man may acquire, or 
what work he may do. Mr. Poore’s distinctive characteristic was pious 
energy, made effective by imperturbable geniality and amiability, which 
is not always the accompaniment of energy. Where ordinary men de- 
liberate Mr. Poore acted. It was only characteristic of him that, having 
returned from England to Melbourne from a mission to procure ministers 
for the Australian colonies, he should set sail on a second mission to 
England within sixteen days of his landing. In his pastorate at 
Manchester, not only did the newly-formed church spring up rapidly, 
but his schools tran” Seon distinguished eyen among the large schools 
of that city—they numbered 1,300 children, As secretary of the county 
union, he inspired everyone with enterprise and vigour, and was the 
means of erecting more new chapels than perhaps any other man. In 
Australia he planted twenty new churches ; he trayersed all the Austra- 
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lian colonies, preaching and speaking incessantly ; three times he visited 
England ; during his last visit he acted for a while as Secretary for the 
Colonial Missionary Society on the retirement of Mr. James, and visited 
the Churches of Canada on its behalf. 

It will be long before the impulse given by him to the Australian 
churches will be forgotten. Hardly was Paul himself ‘in labours more 
abundant.’ 

Mr. Corbin has narrated the story of his life with a graceful simplicity, 
and with the tender sympathy of a warm personal friendship. It is a 
beautiful record of a consecrated and useful life. 


The Heart of Africa; Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in 
the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. 
By Dr. Translated by E. 
Frewer. With an Introduction by Winwoop Reape. 
Two Vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


The world is growing old, much older than it was when the wise man 
said, ‘there is nothing new under the sun.’ Yet itis just in what may 
be called the oldest part of the present world—the continent of Africa— 
that the most surprising geographical discoveries of our day have been 
made. To the lamented Dr. Livingstone almost alone belongs the honour 
of converting the blank, which Southern Africa used to present in our 
maps, into a picture of thronging life, furrowed by multitudinous streams, 
and laved by inland seas. On the other hand, Northern Central Africa, 
the country between Khartoum and the equator, has been invaded by a 
considerable number of explorers, amongst the most enterprising and 
successful of whom we must certainly reckon Dr. Schweinfurth. We 
wa | credit him with one of the rarest discoveries in these modern times 
—that of a hitherto unknown nation, which, though almost entirely iso- 
lated from the outer world, has a civilization of its own. It is true 
this civilization is unfortunately consistent with cannibalism. But still 
it displays more skill in the constructive arts than was known to be 

ossessed by any untutored Africanrace. We refer to the kingdom of the 
Sedition, which, so far as can be ascertained, had not been visited by 
any white man before the arrival of Dr. Schweinfurth. This kingdom is 
situated mainly between the parallels of 3° and 4° north latitude, and 
between 28° and 29° east longitude. It will be observed that in maps of 
dates previous to 1870 this space is an entire blank. According to 
Schweinfurth’s information the dominion is very limited. But his stay 
in the country was too short to give much assurance on this point, 
and the traveller himself mentions a number of dependent governors, 
who must be sadly short of elbow-room if the kingdom is no larger than 
he supposes. But perhaps Schweinfurth’s description refers only to the 
metropolitan province of the kingdom. Of this province the traveller 
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T The Monbuttoo land greets us as an Eden upon earth. Unnumbered 
‘ groves of plantains bedeck the gently-heaving soil; oil-palms, incom- 
‘ parable in beauty, and other monarchs of the stately woods rise up and 
‘ spread their glory over the fayoured scene; along the streams there is a 
‘bright expanse of charming verdure, whilst a grateful shadow ever 
‘overhangs the domes of the idyllic huts. The general altitude of the 
‘soil ranges from 2,500 to 2,800 feet above the level of the sea. It con- 
‘ sists of alternate depressions, along which the rivulets make their way, 
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‘and gentle elevations, which gradually rise till they are some hundred 
‘ feet above the beds of the stream below.’ _ 

The people who inhabit this naturally delightful land, are described as 
characterized by ‘a lighter tint than that of almost all the known nations 
of Central Africa.’ Some five per cent. of the population are said to 
have light hair; but this seems to be the result of albinism. Dr, 
Schweinfurth, who, though a botanist by profession, seems to have made 
a great study of skulls, is of opinion that ‘in the physiognomical form of 
. tho skull the Monbuttoo in many ways recall the type of the Semitic 
‘ tribes; and they differ from the ordinary run of negroes in the greater 
‘length and curve of the nose.’ Their only clothing is formed of bark, 
and their land seems to be ‘ an Eden’ in other respects besides its natural 
beauty. But though quite ignorant of weaving, they have considerable 
skill in smelting and manipulating iron. They are also excellent potters, 
and their designs, both of weapons and vessels, show a good deal of ar- 
tistic capability. But their principal achievements seem to be architectu- 
ral, Not that they know anything of stone or brick buildings; but the 
king’s palace contained amongst its wonders two large halls, the greater of 
which was 150 feet in length, and about fifty feet in breadth and height. 
Schweinfurth’s description makes us think of a miniature Crystal Palace 
—minus the glass :— 

‘ Considering the part of Africa in which these halls were found, one 
‘ might be truly justified in calling them wonders of the world. Ihardly 
‘know, with all our building resources, what material we could haye 
‘ employed, except it were whalebone, of sufficient lightness and dura- 
‘bility to erect structures like these royal halls of Munza, eapable of 
* withstanding the tropical storms and hurricanes. The bold arch of the 
‘ vaulted roof was supported on three long rows of pillars, formed from 
‘ perfectly straight tree stems; the countless spars and rafters, as well as 
‘ the other parts of the building, being composed entirely of the leaf-stalks 
‘ of the wine palm (Laphia vinifera). The floor was covered with a dark 
‘ red clay plaster, as firm andsmooth as asphalte. The sides were enclosed 
‘by a low breastwork, and the space between this and the arched roof, 
‘ which at the sides sloped nearly to the ground, allowed light and air to 
‘ pass into the building.’ 

Dr. Schweinfurth was introduced into this structure for the purpose of 
an interview with Munza, the king. In the importance attached to 
pageantry, the Monbuttoo might pass muster even with the Court Circular. 
‘ Officials with long sticks,’ heralds, marshals, and police running exci- 
tedly to and fro, an analogy to Venetian masts with trophies gleaming upon 
them, horns and kettle-drums, ivory trumpets and iron bells, together 
made, both in the German and the English sense, a ‘spectakel’ which 
would have done no discredit to a West-end progress, and showed of 
course a remarkable advance in civilization. But King Munza seems 
more active, and more anxious for the delectation of his admirers than 
his colder-blooded royal brethren in the north. He delivered a vigorous 
oration, which elicited loud shouts of ‘Ee, ee, tchupy, tchupy, ee, 
Munza, ee.’ Then, taking up a new part, he assumed the baton, and 
beat time for the band as conductor. Another time he danced for the 
public amusement in the midst of all his wives, who duly applauded the 
gyrations of their lord. 

But one of Dr. Schweinfurth’s most singular discoveries was that of a 
small race of men, averaging about 4ft. 7in., who are subject to the Mon- 
buttoo, and whom the traveller regards as the veritable pygmies of Homer 
and Herodotus. This may or may not be; but in any case the account 
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iven of them here is interesting. It seems almost sad to think that at 
onbuttoo Schweinfurth was within some 250 miles of Dr. Livingstone. 
Could the two have joined hands across the equator, the Nile problem 
must have been solved; for every step of the way from Cape Town to 
Cairo would have been traversed by intelligent observers. As we read 
Schweinfurth’s account of the watersheds he traversed, of the lands he 
observed, and of the great stream of the Welle flowing due west through 
Monbuttoo, it is difficult to see how it can be at all possible to trace the 
Nile upwards beyond the equator. But we are warned by the mistakes of 
‘easy-chair geographers,’ and content ourselves with commending to our 
readers one of the most interesting and admirably-illustrated books of 
travel which it has ever been our fortune to read. 


The Wild North Land. By Captain Burter, Author of ‘The 
Great Lone Land.’ Sampson Low and Co. 


Captain Butler is a daring traveller, and a most observant one. After 
he had performed his share in disposing of Riel, the leader of the revolt 
on the Red River, of which he gave us a full account in his former work, 
‘ The Great Lone Land,’ he seems to have been fired with a desire to 
traverse the wilds that lay yet farther beyond. He accordingly crossed 
the great prairie wilds of the Saskatchewan, paddled his canoe up the 
Athabasca and Peace Rivers, then struck through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and by devious tracks, where the feet of few, if any, white men had 
ever trod, he reached New Westminster, the capital of the British colony 
on the Pacific. He writes with great vigour and picturesque force, 
bringing vividly before us the scenes and the life of these untraversed 
wilds, glancing aside now and then to teli us of the faithfulness of the 
Esquimaux dogs—his own most serviceable specimen, ‘Cerf-vola,’ of 
course being duly celebrated, as he well deserves; then he gives us a 
glimpse of the Indians, who pathetically flit through all narratives of 
these parts, with occasional dark hints at the scandalous way in which 
they are treated by Europeans, who are speedily destroying them. Nor 
does he even forget to mourn the fate of the poor buffaloes, who are 
being decimated to supply ‘ pemmican’ for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
His narrative is instinct with the finest sympathies. Captain Butler, we 
knew, was a brave, daring soldier, whose life is a practical proof that the 
genuine man makes a career, if he does not find one; but the exquisite 
susceptibility and sympathy shown throughout is as pleasing as it is 
almost unexpected. Our readers will remember how Captain Butler, 
unable to ‘ purchase,’ was very near leaving the service of his country 
in disappointment, when, hearing of the Red River revolt, he went 
. thither, made a place for himself, and fully justified the appointment to 

it. He volunteered, too, for Coomassie, and has done good work out 
there. Wecan cordially recommend his ‘ Wild North Land,’ which not 
only shows the true traveller, but the man of high culture and noble 
heart. 


Two Years in Peru, with Explorations of its Antiquities. By 
Tuomas J. Hurcninson, F.R.G.S., with Maps by Danie 
Barrera, and numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. Samp- 
son Low and Co. 

Mr. Hutchinson claims, with peo justice, to be the first of the 
who 


multitudinous writers on Peru, ives an independent judgment of 
its archeological remains. We are familiar with the number, mag- 
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nitude and importance of the ruins that are scattered throughout the 
country. The first object of Mr. Hutchinson is to give an account of 
such of these as his two years’ residence in Peru, and the means at his 
disposal gave him an opportunity of examining. This he does with 
sufficient fulness and 1 a illustration. e examined not only 
ruined buildings, so as to throw light upon Peruvian architecture, and 
to contribute various objects, such as vases, utensils, bits of cloth, 
fish-nets, &c., for the illustration of urt and social life, but by diligent 
and extensive diggings in cemeteries, which are often huge mounds full of 
human bones, and of immense antiquity—older, perhaps, than Memphis— 
he contributed to comparative physiology by an immense collection 
of Peruvian skulls. We feel, of course, that in many places he only 
scratched the surface of what may prove to be rich mines of discovery 
for more complete exploration. But he has made a beginning in the 
right way, and has achieved far greater results than have hitherto been 
realized. His second object has been to correct the misinformation given 
by previous writers—‘ from the MSS. of the lawyer Polo de Ondegardo, 
* A.D. 1550, and the fabulous trumpeting in the commentaries of Garcil- 
‘ asso Inca de la Vega, A.D. 1609, down to the ‘‘ goody-goody’”’ pages of 
‘ Dr. Baxley, in 1865.’ The early Spanish writers are responsible for an 
immense amount of error and exaggeration. They attributed to the 
Incas, whom Pizarro conquered, and of whom Atahualpa was the last 
representative, all the grand monumental ruins, and all the artistic 
remains of the country. Mr. Hutchinson has come to the conclusion 
that the Incas were simply conquerors and destroyers of a pre-existing 
civilization, that there is no evidence to accredit them with any of the 
monumental records of the country; these belonged to the prehistoric 
tribes whom they destroyed. Mr. Prescott, who never visited South 
America, has given too much credence to his Spanish authorities. We 
should add that Mr. Hutchinson’s convictions have been wrought by 
independent investigation. When he went to Peru in 1871 he was ‘in 
the Inca groove,’ but he soon became convinced that ‘ the relics of art and 
‘ architecture, between the first line of Cordilleras and the Pacific, belong 
‘ to a time far and away before that of the Incas,’ and that ‘ there appears 
‘no evidence of the Incas having ever done anything in the parts just 
* named but to destroy and blot out.’ He does not, however, give us the 
data from which he reached his conclusion, An independent work like 
this, from a keen investigator and a well qualified antiquarian, is a 
genuine contribution to archeological science. 


Khiva and Turkestan. Translated from the Russian by Captain 
—: F.R.G.S. With a Map. Chapman and 

Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian Frontier Question : a Series 
of Political Papers. By Axmintus VAmBéry. Translated 
by F. E. Bunnitrr. Smith, Elder and Co. 

On the Road to Khiva. By Daviv Ker, late Khivan Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph. With Photographic 
Illustrations and Military Map. Henry 8. King and Co. 


The vitality and momentousness of the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia are evinced by the amount and the character of the literature 
elicited by it. Whether the progress of that power is in pursuance of a 
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settled policy of ambition and conquest, whether it is ——_ by a 
deliberate purpose to cripple England in the event of wars in Europe by 
threatening our Indian empire, or whether, as we ourselves were, Russia 
is led on by political and social necessity, and in spite of her own wise 
—— from one inevitable acquisition after another, are questions 
emanding large and specially-informed discussion, such as we can make 
no pretensions to here. If we are to trust Herr Vambéry, the former is 
true ; if we are to rely upon the anonymous work which y, bord Spalding 
has translated, Russia is more impelled by inevitable circumstances than 
by a perilous lust of conquest. we can trust Mr. Ker, the progress of 
Russia has been too rapid for consolidation, and she holds her posts in 
Turkestan and upon the Syr-Daria (the Jaxartes) river, by a very preca- 
rious tenure. So long asshe is at peace in Europe, she may keep in 
subjection the Kirgiz, the Khivans, and the Khanates generally; but it 
requires too large a portion of the resources of the empire to transport 
armies across the steppes and deserts of Central Asia, to make this possi- 
ble when her energies are otherwise taxed. Of the 7,000 camels which, 
during the late Khivan expedition started from the banks of the Jaxartes 
ith the column of Turkestan, only 600 reached the Oxus. What changes 
may take place in the population and civilization of Central Asia it is 
impossible to forecast. M. Lesseps may construct his railway from Oren- 
burg to Samarcand, commerce may develop great populations and roads ; 
but at present no difficulty appears to be so great as that of transporting 
an army across Central Asia. From the three books mentioned at the 
head of this article, a fair notion of the problems of the question, as 
contemplated from various points of view, may be obtained. The book 
translated by Captain Spalding presents the Russian point of view, with 
which the translator seems to sympathize. In the introductory historical 
sketch, although there is a note of defiance of English opinion rather too 
hysterical to be very genuine, the writer aims mainly to show that the 
tame steps of Kussian progress to within some 300 miles of the 
orders of Affghanistan have been the imperative necessity of circum- 
stances, rather than the result of deliberate purpose. Common sense 
somewhat favours this view ; but the tone and arguments are more apolo- 
getic than convincing. In conquest and despotism necessity is the 
— plea. The rest of the book is a description of the Khanates of 
kestan and Khiva, their inhabitants, customs, geography, climatology, 
natural productions, commerce, &c., with an account of the relations of 
both to Russia. It is a well-informed and careful book concerning coun- 
tries of which we know but little. 

Herr Vambéry’s book consists of ten papers, discussing Russian policy 
in Central Asia, published at different times during the last ten years. 
The author, as is well known, is a Russiaphobist ; his feeling towards 
Russia somewhat resembles that of Mr. Newdegate towards Popery. 
This, with a tendency to minor inaccuracies has somewhat unduly dis- 
credited his authority. He attributes to Russia the most ambitious 
projects, and the most unscrupulous methods. The subjects of his papers 
are (1) ‘The Rivalry of Russia with England in Central Asia ;’ (2) ‘A 
General Survey, from 1864, including Conquests in Central 
Asia within the last Three Years, Russia’s Designs upon India, The 
English Optimists, &e. ;’ (3) ‘ Fresh Advances of Russia in Central Asia, 
1868 ;’ (4) ‘ Persia and Turkey ;’ (5) Herat and the Central Asian Ques- 
tion ;’ (6) ‘Social Transformations in the Interior of Asia, 1870;’ (7) 
‘The Russian Campaign against Khiva,’ &c. Thus submitted to ten 
years’ test of history, Herr Vambéry may fairly boast that his predictions 
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of the progress and policy of Russia have almost all of them come true. 
They indicate, therefore, both his knowledge and his judgment. His 
book is thoroughly well-informed, and deserves attentive perusal. 

Mr. Ker will be remembered asthe Daily Telegraph correspondent, who 
prematurely announced the fall of Khiva, reproduced an ‘ old sayage’ of 
one of his Crimean pictures, in a description of the inhabitants of 
the Tartars of the Volga, and otherwise so reproduced himself as to lead 
some to the conclusion that his letters, as ‘Own Correspondent,’ were 
concocted in Fleet-street. He publishes this narrative of his travels to 
demonstrate that he was ‘ on the road to Khiva,’ although owing to the 
mention of his name in the English papers, he was detained for seyen 
weeks in a fort in Syra-Daria, near the Sea of Aral, and _ ultimately 
reached only Samarcand. He explains satisfactorily enough how he was 
misled about the fall of Khiva, but confesses that in the exigency of such 
journeying as his he did repeat himself in descriptions of people and 

bits, that were identical. He saw in Turkestan not one only, but many 
old savages of the Crimea. 

A special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph is under special tempta- 
tions to colour highly, and group things melodramatically. My. Ker 
has not escaped the temptation in his book. Like many others, he 
has found that the easiest way of dealing with temptation is to yield to 
it. But making due allowance for this, his descriptions are both graphic 
and clever; he tells a good story, and paints an effective picture ; and 
clearly he achieved avery arduous journey, with a great deal of pluck and 
skill. His book is eminently readable, and conveys a good deal of 
information. 


The Mishmee Hills: an Account of a Journey made in an at- 
tempt to penctrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes 
Sor Commerce. By T. T. Cooper, F.R.G.S., Acting Poli- 
tical Agent at Bhamo. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Any one looking at a map will see that the great Brahmapootra River 
connects the mouth of the Ganges with the narrow mountainous region 
of the Mishmee country, which separates India from China. Indeed, 
Sudiya, the north-east outpost town of Assam, and the boundary of our 
Indian territory, is within 200 miles of Bathang, which, although in 
Thibet, is virtually the frontier town of China. This is the only inland 
route from the one to the other, and, if available for commerce, would 
not only save the long voyage by the Straits of Malacca, but would brin 
into close and wholesome intercourse the two nations. The overlan 
pemnan has not yet been accomplished by any Englishman. The Chinese 

overnment hold a monopoly of the export tea trade, and have granted 
the retail monopolty to the Lama priests of Thibet; which is at once a 
protection to Chinese commerce and to the Lama religion—tea being a 
necessary of life to the Thibetans. The wane up of Thibet to the 
rival tea gardens of Assam would imperil both the commercial mono- 
poly of the Chinese Government, and the priestcraft of Lamaism. The 
most jealous opposition, therefore, is offered to any endeavour to pass 
from the one to the other. Mr. Cooper first tried to effect the journey 
from the east, and traversed safely enough the vast empire of China. 
But when he reached Bathang he was arrested by 200 Lama soldiers, and 
cast into a Chinese prison at Weisee-foo. He then resolved to make the 
attempt from India, and after a conference with the Indian authorities, 
and especially with Lord Mayo, he ascended the Brahmapootra, and 
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reached Sudiya ; whence, haying secured a haga mountain chief as a 
guide, he attempted to cross the Mishmee Hills, but was not permitted 
to proceed farther than a village called Prun, and, sick and baffled, had 
to retrace his steps. The attempt was a gallant one, and the pluck, 
adroitness and temper of Mr.,Cooper were admirable. He conciliated the 
tribes through whose territory he passed, and if he has failed in his object, 
he has evidently prepared the way for success, by disarming hostile feeling 
and creating a favourable predisposition towards the Indian Government. 
We could have dispensed with some of the political disquisitions about 
the treatment of native peoples, and the true principles of commerce; 
but the narrative of travel is vivacious and modest, and is interesting 
from the first page until the last. The melancholy picture of Assam has 
its bright obverse in the possibilities and prospects of the future. 


A Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay and the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
an Account of the Rescue of the Crew of the ‘ Polaris. By 
Atsert Hastincs Marxuam, F.R.G.S. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 


Commander Markham entered himself as one of the crew of the good 
ship Arctic, of Dundee, for one shilling a month, and one penny for every 
ton of oil brought home in the ship, and one farthing for every ton of 
whalebone, whalers having no licence to carry passengers. His object was 
to see the phenomena of the Polar seas, and the processes of whale fishing. 
This book 1s simply a record of what he saw. It gives us vivid pictures of 
both the scenes and the processes of whale fishing, and is full of sporting 
adventure, and whaling incident. The novel features of the story are the 
practical changes in the daring and achievement of whale fishing which 
steam has introduced. The incident of picking up some of the crew of 
the Polaris is not very prominent. The main interest is in the descrip- 
tions of whale catching and stowing. We have rarely read a more yviva- 
cious, entertaining, and instructive narrative. 


The Wonderland of the Antipodes. Sketches of Travel in the 
Northern Island of New Zealand. By J. Ernesr Trxnz, 
M.A., University College, Oxford. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Tinne tells us in his preface that already, according to Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, there were in existence four hundred and one books on New 
Zealand, which statement is rather apt to make one suspect that his 
book—the four hundred and second—must be rather stale, and this quo- 
tation rather maladroit. But dipping into Mr. Tinne’s book the feeling 
is soon modified. It is the south or middle island that has been mostly 
‘done’ by travellers, whilst the northern island is even more interesting 
in many respects, and as Mr. Tinne made his journey through it in quite 
a leisurely way on horseback, he not only meets with fresh objects, but 
keeps his eye clear from day to day. He found the Maories very super- 
stitious, unclean, thievish now and then, fond of drink generally, and 
not over apt at keeping promises; yet even in the disaffected districts he 
met with great kindness from them. But they are untamable. ‘Many 
‘of the half castes in New Zealand have a strong tendency to resume 
‘their savage nature and rejoin their tribes, after becoming apparently 
‘civilized.’ Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on the flax 
manufacture, which shows that that industry is profitable, and promises 
to be yet more so, The Kawau—that odd relic of an older world, for it 
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would seem the main islands are of the newest—is certainly full of 
interest, Sir George Grey, the epee haying done much for its im- 
provement. There reigns a teetotal law, which seems to work well, and 
really the account of it is very interesting and attractive. There are, 
however, only forty souls on the island, which Sir George means to 
increase to two hundred. There are many misprints here, probably 
accounted for by Mr. Tinne himself not having seen the proofs, Sometimes, 
too, rather trivial stories are retailed; but there are pieces of real 
adventure, and much information is given in a very lightsome manner, 
while some of the autotype illustrations are yery admirable. 


New Japan, the Land of the Rising Sun: Its Annals during the 
past Twenty Years. Recording the remarkable progress of 
the Japanese in Western Civilization. By Samurt Mossman. 
With Map. John Murray. 


Perhaps no nation has a revolution to record within such a limited 
period which in many features of it is so remarkable as that of Japan; 
the history of which Mr. Mossman here presents to us. The means by 
which it has been achieved are as surprising as the revolution itself. 
Twenty years - Japan was, and for two centuries had been, almost 
hermetically sealed from the rest of the world; its inhabitants were 
nearly independent of extraneous supplies, whilst the most stringent 
laws prohibited all intercourse with foreigners ; the government refused 
all intercourse with outside barbarians, except through the small and 
ignoble Dutch settlement at Nagasaki. Everything pertaining to Japan 
was wrapped up in mystery, its very government was unknown; even Mir. 
Oliphant, who was attached to Lord Elgin’s mission in 1858, utterly mis- 
conceived it insome important particulars. It was supposed, for instance, 
that the supreme power was vested in two coequal personages, the ‘ Spiri- 
tual Emperor’ or Mikado, and the ‘Temperel Tangeter’ or Tycoon, more 
properly, Mr. Mossman tells us, the Sigoon. The fact really was that 
the Sigoon, as the title signifies, was only the generalissimo of the forces ; 
the sole, legitimate, hereditary sovereign being the Mikado, or ‘ Great 
Emperor.’ The policy of the emperor was to maintain this misconcep- 
tion, that he might at any time declare null and void any treaties made 
by the Sigoon. Through the diplomatic skill of Sir Harry Parkes the 

ikado was induced to endorse and confirm all that the Sigoon had 
done. The office of Sigoon was hereditary in one or two great families. 
The Damios were great feudal nobles having immense estates, some of them 
— an annual revenue of seven or eight hundred thousand pounds. 

ey had enormous numbers of retainers, were not very obedient to the 
sovereign, and often made war upononeanother. The revolutionof the last 
twenty years, developed through two or three important stages, consists of 
the opening of Japan to foreigners, and the substitution of a constitutional 
monarchy for the feudal system. To the Americans the credit belongs of 
having first compelled diplomatic and commercial intercourse ; England 
followed, and by a more magnanimous and consummate policy soon took 
the lead; Russia, France, Prussia, and other nations followed. Some of 
the great Damios opposed intercourse with foreigners, and incited their 
followers to frequent outrages and murders, which the Sigoon was 
powerless to prevent. It will be remembered that a series of gross 
outrages led to an attack by the British fleet upon the forts of Satsuma, 
and the bombardment of Kagosima, which at the time produced a great 
sensation, and incurred much unmerited condemnation. It proved the 
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turning point in the internal history of Japan. Satsuma, a clever and 
patriotic prince, was convinced of his error, and with three or four other 
great Damios became the advocate of intercourse with foreigners, and 
set himself to abolish feudalism. A civil war ensued, which ended in the 
abolition of the office of the Sigoon, and the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy; Satsuma and the other Damios rendering the latter 
— by a voluntary surrender of their feudal revenues and power. 

‘ew passages in history record more patriotic acts than this. It is full 
of the chivalry of romance. Japan is now governed constitutionally, 
it is open to intercourse with the whole world, and is making more 
rapid progress than any nation of the East. This wonderful story is 
narrated by Mr. Mossman with succinctness, and yet with fulness, in 
a plain matter-of-fact way, and with a knowledge derived apparentl 
from journalism, and from a patient and minute acquaintance wi 
diplomatic papers, books of travels, and apparently with those best 
informed concerning Japan. In virtue of its simple facts the book is 
full of interest, and will be to most readers an entirely new chapter in 
the world’s history. We cannot commend it too highly. 


From the Indus to.the Tigris; a Narrative of a Journey through 
the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and 
Iran, in 1872. Together with a Synoptical Grammar and 
Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language; and a Record of the 
Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the march from 
the Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Water BELLEw, 
C.S.I., Surgeon Bengal Staff Corps. Triibner and Co. 


The region traversed by Mr. Bellew in his mission to the Persian 
— is invested with high interest by its historic associations, and its 
political importance at the present time. Lying between our Indian 
possessions on the one hand, and those of Russia on the other, it must 
excite the growing solicitude of statesmen and politicians, and command 
the attention of all who take any interest in the progress of European 
civilization. At present it is defaced by barbarism, anarchy, and oppres- 
sion, and awaits the civilizing influences of some nation more advanced, 
and capable of raising it from its forlorn and debased condition. It has 
been the scene of many conflicts, and has been described by many 
travellers ; but still the present narrative of a march from the Indus to 
the Tigris is valuable as well as interesting. Without any reference to 
the political objects of the mission, it very accurately describes the 
general nature of the country, illustrates the character and habits of its 
various peoples, and sketches the state of society prevalent among them. 
Passing on from one stage of his march to another, Mr. Bellew enlivens 
his narrative with many incidents, graphic sketches, and historic 
references. It is by no means a dry detail of encampment, locomotion, 
distances, and culinary preparations, but the accurate descriptions and 
enlightened views of an experienced and accomplished man. With 
unabated interest we have accompanied him throughout his extended 
march, and have derived pleasure and instruction from his narrative. A 

ood map of the journey is wanting to the completeness of his volume. 

any of his readers, unacquainted with the geography of the countries 
through which he passed, will fail in the interest they otherwise would 
have felt. With this exception the book has our unqualified com- 
mendation. 
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Wonders of the Yellow-stone Reyion in the Rocky Mountains, 

being a Description of its Geysers, Hot-springs, Grand Canon, 

| Waterfalls, Lake, and surrounding Scenery, explored in 

1870-71. Edited by James Ricuarpson. Illustrated by 

Twenty-one Wood Hngravings, and Two Maps. Blackie 
and Son. 


Books of travel or exploration abounding in descriptions of remarkable 
if phenomena and scenery are numerous enough; but few can be found to 
i equal, and certainly none to surpass, that now before us in its accounts of 
the marvellous and the magnificent. The Yellow-stone Region, of which 
this volume is a description, lies more than 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, andis hemmed in by the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains. It 
coversan area of fifty-five by sixty-five miles, abounds in geysers unequalled 
in the world, and is throughout enriched with such beauties of scenery 
that it must seem a kind of fairyland. It is distant from New York 
2,272 miles, and the United States Government have set it apart as a 
great national pleasure ground. ‘The volume has been compiled by Mr. 
Richardson from reports and articles by various explorers who have 
furnished descriptions of the region, and will be read with great interest 
and amusement. One of the chapters, containing an account of the 
sufferings and privations of a Mr. West, who wandered from his party, 
and was lost for thirty-seven days, is one of the most thrilling things we 
i have ever read. 


The Alps of Arabia. Travels in Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the 
Holy Land. By Cuartes Mavcuan. Henry 
8. King and Co. 

' In the Holy Land. By the Ruy. Axprew Tuomson, D.D., 
| T. Nelson and Sons. 

fF That Goodly Mountain and Lebanon. Being the Narrative of a 
in Ride through the Countries of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee 


into Syria, Sc. By Tuomas Jeunz. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 


Palestine is more familiar to most of us than Yorkshire, and few 
3 ordinary travellers can hope to make any substantial addition to our 
iy knowledge of it, while few have individuality, enough to make their 
subjective thoughts and feelings valuable. And yet few seasons pass 
‘ without three or four books describing again the well-worn routes; and 
‘ strange to say a book must be exceptionally bad not to find readers—for 
f our interest is undying in 


‘ Those holy fields 
Ny Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 

of Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
; For our advantage to the Litter cross.’ 


a Of the three books before us, the first, a goodly octavo, is the most 
‘ pretentious. It is, however, essentially commonplace; the mere record of 

a a giving but little information, and very jejune inremark. Our 
own familiarity with the ground travelled predisposes us to read with 
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interest every description of it; but Mr. Maughan is too much for us— 
he cannot be excited either to enthusiasm or brilliancy. 

Dr. Thomson who did not enter the desert, but tock ship from Egypt 
to Joppa, and therefore is limited in his descriptions eudivély to Palestine, 
has produced a much more vigorous and interesting book. Fully alive 
to the importance of what is being done by the Palestine Exploration 
Society, he made himself acquainted with its investigations, and 
every place is noted with a scholarly eye. The descriptions are quick 
and unpretentious, and free from false sentiment. The book adds 
nothing to our knowledge, but it is pleasant and stimulating to read, and 
is well illustrated. 

Mr. Jeune traversed almost the same route as Dr. Thomson; but his 
book is not equal to that of the latter, it is more cursory, and is little 
more than a diary with here and there pious reflections. What he did 
not himself see, Sebaste, for instance—the interesting site of Samaria, 
he describes by quotations from those who have seen it. The book is 
simple and unpretending, and will interest the author’s friends. 


Memorials of the Rev. James Rowland, of Henley-on-Thames. By his 
THREE Daveurers. Preface by the Rey. T. Bryney. Introductory 
Letter by Joun Srovcnron, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. 
Rowland almost realized the ideal of a Christian pastor. Devout, gentle, 
genial, wise, and loving, he inyited religious confidence by his manifest 
religious sympathies, and in his sphere, and according to his intellectual 
power, was perhaps as helpful to men’s religious life as any minister of 
this generation. Of pious parentage, he carly devoted himself to the 
ministry, and pursued an uneventful life, full of goodness, simplicity, 
and consecrated purpose. This simple memoir of him is charming in its 
tenderness, and full of spiritual inspiration. Mr. Binney, who introduces 
this memoir of his friend, has, alas! soon followed him. His greater 
gifts and more prominent services will in due time demand fitting recog- 
nition.—Memoir of John Lovering Cooke, formerly a Gunner in the Royal 
Artillery, &c. With a Sketch of the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8. By the 
Rey. CHartes H. H. Wricnr, M.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) John 
Cooke, the son of a Devonshire farm labourer, enlisted in the artillery, 
and was one of the force which, embarking for China, was diverted to 
India, where it did such great service in quelling the mutiny. His ser- 
vices give occasion for the sketch of the mutiny, which is drawn chiefly 
from Sir J. W. Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy War,’ and the lives of Havelock and Law- 
rence, in addition to some interesting details of Cooke’s own experience. 
Cooke, after previous religious impressions and purposes, and after severe 
struggles and fluctuations, became a religious man in Lucknow. He 
returned to England, obtained his discharge, and married; became a 

oliceman, and at length found his work as a missionary to seamen in 
Beutogne, The narrative is full of unusual interest, both of incident 
and of religious fecling.—Memoir of the Rev. John James Weitbrecht, of 
the Church Missionary Society. Abridged from his Journal and Letters by 
his Wipow. With a Preface by the Rey. Henry Venn, B.A. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) We need only announce an abridged and cheaper edi- 
tion of one of the most interesting missionary biographies of our day.— 
Sketches of Modern Paris. Translated from the German by Frances 
Locock. (Provostand Co.) A series of light and pleasant sketches of 
the Paris of the Second Empire, its scenes, manners, and celebrities, 
They are written by a German, and were first published in Germany. 
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The writer seems to have had access to certain court fétes, and describes 
court life at the Tuileries and Fontainbleau. The sketches are full of 
reminiscences of Louis Napoleon’s early fortunes, and those of his friends, 
and therefore of piquant contrasts. The writer has an amiable feeling of 
admiration for success, and the curtain falls before the huge catastrophe 
of 1870. Some of the stories told, illustrative of Parisian life are very 
curious. The book throughout is very interesting.— Winter at the Italian 
Zales. (Sampson Low and Co.) Perhaps the best praise that we can 
bestow upon this little book is negative. It is not bumptious, nor gush- 
ing, nor extravagant, nor affected. It narrates in a simple matter-of-fact 
way the personal experiences and impressions of some English travellers 
on journeys and in places that are almost as familiar as Cheapside. ‘There 
is, apropos of Dover Castle, a needless gird at Mr. Gladstone and the advo- 
cates of disestablishment, but generally the travellers are good-natured, 
and disposed to be pleased with anything reasonable. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
Von Dr. H. v. Horst, A.O., Professor an der Universitit 
Strassburg. 1. Theil : Staatssouverdnetiét und Sklaverei. 
Diisseldorf: Julius Buddeus. 


Considering the multitude of works already published on American 
politics, another history of the United States saat to have special merits 
to warrant its recommendation. Nevertheless, we do not hesitate to 
recommend Protessor Holst’s volume very cordially. It is an instalment, 
as the author deals here only with the origin of the Union and the 
domestic history of the States up till 1833. After he has completed the 
historical part, he proposes in another work—if encouraged to carry out his 
plan—to discuss in detail the constitutionai principles that have taken firm 
root in American institutions, and the rights and privileges of the people 
under them. Then, in afurther work he will consider the actual political 
and socio-political circumstances of the United States. His plan is com- 
prehensive, and we hope he will be able to execute it. For the present 
we have to do only with the first portion of the historical introduction. 
It has been prepared with marked carefulness, and is the fruit of much 
industry ade research. But its merits consist not in this only or chiefly, 
but in the admirable clearness with which the author traces the distinct- 
ive characteristics and perils of the United States from the formation 
of the Union. The seeds of all the controversies and quarrels which 
resulted at last in the Civil War were laid in the circumstances and condi- 
tions of the Union and in the Constitution. The United States originated 
not from the independence of individual States, but from the declaration 
by Congress of their collective organization. They were no longer thirteen, 
but one. Nevertheless the independence of the individual States was at 
the same time maintained. It was assumed that each of the thirteen 
States was ‘a free and independent State,’ although as a historical fact 
there was no independence of the separate colonies before the ‘Decla- 
ration of Independence.’ Two opposite tendencies were thus adopted, 
and found expression in the Constitution itself—the tendency towards 
national unity, and the tendency towards State sovereignty; and with 
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them the seeds were sown of all future divisions and controversies. 
Accordingly Professor Holst lays down the proposition that the question 
of nullification and secession was not first raised by Calhoun and his 
followers, but was as old as the Constitution, and was always a living 
question, though it was sometimes in abeyance. Its roots lay in the 
actual relations of the States; and the Constitution was an expression of 
these relations. In the work before us the growth of these early seeds is 
traced, and we see how they came to be closely associated with the ques- 
tion of slavery. Slavery after a time was geographically defined, and 
the opposition between the slave and the free States was intensified 
by economical considerations. ‘Their interests became economic- 
ally antagonistic. From the moment that slavery was confined to a 
definite portion of the United States cut off from the rest by a 
clear geographical line, a struggle was inevitable, and it was hardly 
possible it could have been decided without war. The Civil War has, of 
course, decided it, and the United States are now by force of events a 
nation, with the unity of a nation, and capable of collective national 
action. The Constitution left the problem unsolved. The Constitution 
attempted an ineffectual compromise between the two tendencies, and 
therefore the roots of the Civil War were in it, or rather in the relations 
which it consolidated. Professor Holst’s work is of value, because it 
makes all this clear. 


Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. By James Firvzsames STEPHEN, 
Q.C. Second Edition. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


In our notice of the first edition of Mr. Stephen’s book we pointed 
out how in his violent reaction against indifferentism shielding itself 
under the broad gis of liberty, he really teaches a doctrine of sheer 
force as the ultimate and supreme authority of civil government; thus 
virtually retrograding tothe old sanctions of despotism. In a lengthened 
preface to this second edition he endeavours to meet the objéctions to 
this teaching of Mr. John Morley and Mr. Frederick Harrison—the one 
as representing the Positivist the other the Radical objections to his 
views. This consists chiefly of a more explicit reiteration of the posi- 
tions maintained in his essay, which he thinks Mr. Morley has failed to 
apprehend. Chiefly Mr. Stephens maintains that the attempt to dis- 
tinguish between self-regarding acts and acts which regard others, 
which is the pivot upon which Mr. Mill’s theory of liberty turns, is like 
an attempt to distinguish between acts which happen in time and acts 
which happen in space. Mr. Mill’s theory is, that compulsion in relation 
to the self-regarding parts of conduct and in societies ofa certain 
degree of development, is always bad. Mr. Stephen’s, that every moral 
and religious system, and every social relationship necessarily involves 
compulsion, and is to be vindicated. The truth is, that Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine of freedom is carried to an extreme, which has generated Mr. 
Stephen’s extreme doctrine of force. The argument is necessarily one 
of details, which we cannot here follow. Mr. Harrison’s chief objection 
is that Mr. Stephens believes in a future state of moral reward and 
punishment. He teaches a horrible form of religion, which Mr, Harrison 
calls ‘ The Religion of Inhumanity,’ or ‘ Stephenism,’ the central article of 
whose creed is a belief in hell—to which Mr. Stephens replies ‘that 
‘ there is not a word in my book which — or suggests that I believe 
* in hell—that is, in any place or state of infinite torture reserved for 
‘ the wicked after death. In fact Ido not hold that doctrine ; for I see no 
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‘ sufficient evidence of it.’ The hopeless feeling which such an inability 
on the part of a man like Mr. Harrison, to understand a plain statement, 

roduces may well excuse our pursuing farther the logomachy of this pre- 
ng Mr. Stephen, no doubt, in the estimation of all Comtists, has com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin, in maintaining that morality has any relation 
to a future state, although he reduces belief in this to a minimum, and 

uts it almost apologetically ; but this is no reason why his meaning should 
S misrepresented, or even misunderstood. Mr. Stephen simply refuses 
to renounce a hope to which the strongest instincts of our nature point, 
upon which the very possibility of religion is conditioned, and which 
with exceptions so few as to be virtually unworthy of notice, all the 
generations of mankind, including its greatest heretics, have firmly held. 


The Principles of Science. By W.Srantry Jevons. Two Vols. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Jevons has devoted himself to the most abstract, and there- 
fore the most barren and unpopular, of the sciences with more than 
gece zeal, and this comprehensive work will worthily sustain his 

igh reputation. It aims to apply to all the processes of mind concerned 
in reasoning, a single principle, of which, till lately, Mr. Jevons believed 
that he was the discoverer. He is consequently able to give a unity to 
the science of logic which it has never yet possessed. Hitherto, logicians 
have either, like Hamilton, been slaves of the Syllogism, and practically 
ignored Induction, or, like Mill, have laboriously examined the preten- 
sions of Deduction, only to bow it respectfully out of court. Mr. Jevons 
believes that he can restore the balance, by depriving the one of its 
scholasticism, restricting the other to its proper province, and showing 
that both are forms of the same process. This process is the incessant 
establishment of identities, and the supreme rule of inference founded on 
it consists in the direction to affirm of anything whatever is known of its 
like, equal, or equivalent. Mr. Jevons first proposed to employ this 
process in his ‘ Pure Logic,’ in 1864, and the wide scope of the principle he 
first stated in his ‘ Substitution of Similars,’ in 1869. He now discovers 
that, in the application of it to the syllogism, he has been anticipated by 
Beneke and the Port-Royalists. We may add, and are surprised that 
Mr. Jevons seems unaware of the fact, that he has been anticipated by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in the application of it to all processes of reasoning 
whatever. The logician’s ‘substitution of similars’ is merely the psy- 
chologist’s ‘ equality of relations ;’ and Mr. Spencer’s analysis of equiva- 
lence in alk mental relations, and Mr. Jeyons’ substitution of similars 
in all inferential acts, have merely such differences (apart from a funda- 
mental one on the limits of reasoning) as are incident to the logical and 
psychological characters of the two treatises. In the order of his exposi- 
tion Mr. Jevons first comes to ¢erms, and finds it necessary (in the 
interest of the identification he establishes between the methods of 
mathematics and logic) to show that they are governed by two laws— 
the law of simplicity (that the combination of a logical term with itself is 
without effect) and the law that the manner of their combination is a 
matter of indifference. (The latter is psychologically justified by Spencer 
in analyzing the relation of co-existences.) Mr. Jevons next applies 
his principle of substitution to propositions, for the reason that these 
assert identitiese—of space, time, manner, quautity, degree, &c.; and 
though the word identity is metaphysically objectionable, there is, per- 
haps no other single word which expresses so well the idea of equality, 
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equivalence, co-extensiveness, or perfect similarity. As every proposition 
can be reduced to the form of an identity, all the old rules for the con- 
yersion of propositions are rendered needless, and puzzled youths may 
shut up their ‘ Whately :’ they will now have the easier task of reducing 

ropositions to identities, and then find that these conyert themselves. 

he materials for inference—terms and propositions—being now sorted, 
Mr. Jeyons analyzes the simplest mode of reasoning—direct deduction— 
and shows that all its forms can be explained by his principle of substitu- 
tion; and thus hefinally unmasks—for he is completely successful—the yen- 
erable imposture of the Syllogism. The only defence Mill could set up for 
the ancient method was that it enabled us to detect or to avoid fallacies ; 
but Mr. Jevons proves that in this respect too its ‘ occupation’s gone.’ Mr. 
Jevons has indeed carried his process of simplification so far that he has 
replaced the Syllogism by a machine which might astonish Aristotle as 
much as Albert’s automaton did Thomas Aquinas. The possibility of 
thus performing logical operations mechanically seems to him to proye 
that mathemathics and logic are concerned fundamentally with the same 
process; and he undoubtedly improves on Boole by regarding mathe- 
mathics as a differentiation of logic, and not logic as a simpler form of 
mathematics ; logic is the most abstract and remote of all the sciences. 
Up to this point we have found ourselves in almost complete agreement 
with Mr. Jevons, and have confined our remarks to simple exposition. 
But with the statement, which he seems to regard as novel, that induc- 
tion is the inverse process to deduction, he enters on the larger half of 
the province of logic, and there his conclusions may meet with a less 
unqualified approval. His definition of induction will be objected to 
by no one; it is that equally of the metaphysical and of the scientific 
logician; it is when he distinguishes between perfect and imperfect 
induction that he parts company with the latter to camp out in the cold 
with the metdphysician. ‘Induction is perfect,’ he says, ‘when we 
‘assert of a whole class what we have previously found to be true of 
‘ every single member of it.’ As Mr. Jeyons admits, this is merely to 
sum up in a brief form a multitude of particulars. But though the 
abbreviation of mental labour is, as he contends, an important aid in the 
acquisition of knowledge, it does not follow that it is reasoning; and 
unless Mr. Jeyons has something more to say in its favour than that it is 
absolutely essential to any high degree of mental achievement, we see 
no reason to reverse the judgment pronounced by such a logician as Mill, 
and confirmed by such a psychologist as Spencer, that this process is not 
rightly described as induction. It is simply, in fact, classification, and 
as involving no act of inference but only perception, is to be connected 
with the kindred processes of naming and recognition, which, like it, are 
the necessary preliminaries of induction. With such a definition of per- 
fect induction, Mr. Jevons was bound to make a bold stand against the 
men of science. He accordingly defines imperfect induction as that in 
which the proof is incomplete, and of which the results, ‘however well 
* authenticated and verified, are never more than probable.’ Induction 
‘never makes any real addition to our knowledge ;’ it ‘ merely unfolds the 
‘information contained in past observations or events.’ The argument 
in support of this position is logical, and psychological. As psychological, 
it maintains that we cannot make ‘any real additions to the contents of 
‘our knowledge, except through new impressions upon the senses, or 
‘upon some seat of feeling.’ As logical, it asserts that we can never be 
sure that the future will be as the present—that nature is like an infinite 
ballot-box, the contents of which we imperfectly know, and which will 
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not necessarily remain unchanged. With regard to the former, is it con- 
sistent with the assertion (vol. i. p. 9) that, ‘before the mind can per- 
‘ ceive or reason at all it must have the conditions of thought impressed 
‘ on it,’ since these conditions may be such as, certain members of a class 
having been given in experience, to compel the drawing of a conclusion 
true of the whole class? Is it consistent with the admission (which Mr, 
Jevons is ready to make) of Mr. Spencer’s views, according to which 
things impress their conditions on thought, and thus bringing the mind 
into alliance with nature—an alliance brought ever closer by the lapse of 
generations, justify that tendency of the mind to proceed in advance of 
its actual experience, which is ascribed by the older sensationalists (like 
Bain) to the ‘ corruption’ of human nature? With regard to the logical 
argument, we will say only that the progress of science is all in the 
direction of confirming the stability of nature and extending the —_ of 
law, and that the development of the cosmos itself tends increasingly to 
exclude those extensive alterations and sudden catastrophes whic Mr. 
Jevons appears to think not impossible. It would be indeed dishearten- 
ing if all the sciences—the bulk of each of which consists of inductions— 
were shown to be built on the sand. But Mr. Jeyons, who refuses to 
believe in Mr. Gladstone’s mortality, until it is satisfactorily established 
that the properties of the ex-Premier are identical with those of men who 
have already died, is extremely exigeant in the matter of proof; and while 
it is desirable that young students of logic should imbibe somewhat of 
his caution, we doubt the propriety of throwing down in the last pages 
of a book a rash subversive proposition, the improbability of which does 
not prevent a theory of inductive inference from being based on it. But 
while disposed to be critical over some twenty or thirty pages of these 
two volumes, we feel bound to express our sense of the very great merits 
of the whole work. The chapters dealing with the quantitative develop- 
ments of logic are of the highest value, and appear to constitute a real 
advance in logical science. 


Animal Locomotion ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. With 
a Dissertation on Aéronautics. By J. Bett, Perricrew, 
M.D., &. Henry 8. King and Co. 


The seventh volume of the International Scientific series is a 
treatise on a most interesting and complicated subject. Animal loco- 
motion involves the most complicated problems in dynamics which 
have ever been posed. There is no subject on which it seems easier to 
theorise, and none on which it is more difficult to reconcile theory with 
observation and experiment. Hence there never was a subject which 
has been encompassed with greater errors. Observation of flying bird 
or bounding quadruped, is itself difficult. The conditions of successful 
experiment are most complicated, and even an isolated motion can 
scarcely be reduced to a mathematical formula. It is to be feared that this 
volume will disappoint the general reader much, the student more, and the 
physicist and mathematician most of all. The author, it is true, has 
read on the subject. He has observed, and also experimented; but he 
cannot be said to have mastered any branch of his subject; and by dis- 
tributing his powers over so wide a field he has failed to make any part 
of it clear, or even to fallow it for future cultivation. The language is 
indefinite where it needs to be precise, and when the meaning is gained, 
it r “—. found to be vague, contrary to experience, and even impossible 
in fact. 
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After the introduction, the subject is naturally divided into _o.. 
sion (1) on the land, (2) in the water, and (3) through the air. There is 
an added chapter on Aéronautics, which, with that part which treats of 
the difference in structure of the wings of insects, bats, and birds will 
be found to be the best worthy of attention. M. Marcy, of whom the 
author speaks somewhat disparagingly, is engaged in resolving the pro- 
blems of flight in a far more systematic way than seems to have been 
adopted by Dr. Pettigrew, and such part of the subject as can be derived 
from observation of birds in flight, assisted by theory, has been antici- 
_ in a far more fascinating style by the Duke of Argyll in his ‘ Reign 
of Law. 

The defect of the book arises from the complicated nature of the 
emo involved rather than from the inadequate powers of the author. 

cience has scarcely yet advanced into the outskirts of the subject, and 
hence any treatise which runs over such a wide range of yet untrodden 
ground is necessarily unsatisfactory. 


The Naturalist in Nicaragua; a Narrative of a Residence at the 
Gold Mines of Chontales ; Journeys in the Savannahs and 
Forests. With Observations on Animals and Plants, in 
Reference to the Theory of Evolution of Living Forms. By 
Tuomas Bett, F.G.S. John Murray. 


This work may take rank with the best books of travel. If it fall 
short of those contributions to our knowledge of distant regions which 
have been made by Darwin, Livingstone, Ellis, Wallace, and Bates, 
this is because the country whose natural history and objects of interest 
it describes is not so exclusively opened up to us by the author, as were 
the countries visited by the before-mentioned travellers. Mr. Belt is 
an accomplished naturalist. A practical geologist and mineralogist, as 
his employment as manager of a mining company requires, he gives 
evidence of the possession of considerable knowledge of physics, botany, 
and natural history. Even these subjects do not monopolize his atten- 
tion in so rich a field as central America ; for the ethnology and philology 
of the country occupy some very interesting pages in the treatise. 

The author says truly of his book, ‘it is full of theories.’ His trust 
that they are not unsupported by facts has also been justified. Indeed, 
in this case it has always been the facts observed at first hand, and 
verified by a constant and close inspection of nature, which have 
suggested the theories. ‘This is in happy contrast to those books 
which we are so often called on to notice where novel theories 
exercise a selective, if not a creative influence, on the facts which are 
subsequently enlisted in their defence. One of the most interesting of 
these theories is the explanation of the origin of whirlwinds and cyclones. 
These, the author remarks, always occur in still, hot, clear weather; and 
he attributes them to the heating of the air in contact with the heat- 
absorbing earth till it becomes lighter than the superimposed strata, 
while it retains its place by the viscosity of the air, favoured by the 
absolute stillness of the atmosphere, until some slight cause creates a 
local upward motion of a column, whose stream being fed from all sides, 
becomes rotary, just as occurs in the converse case when water runs out 
at a hole at the bottom of a vessel. This theory well agrees with the 
phenomena of mirage, whose explanation presupposes a denser atmo- 
sphere above, and a lighter one nearer the earth. 
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Mr. Belt has embraced the Darwinian hypothesis with ardour; and 
he contributes many facts which he believes support it, chiefly turning 
upon what has been ill-advisedly called mimicry, and on the interdepend- 
ence of species, as when ants protect trees which afford them special 
vegetable food, or cherish and defend plant lice, scale insects, and leaf- 
hoppers, as kine which afford them nectar in return. : 

Another instance of the acuteness and logical power of the author is 
given in accounting for the wide range of fresh-water species. This was 
treated by Darwin as a difficulty in the acceptance of his theory ; but 
Mr. Belt adduces it as the most probable result, assuming his theory to 
be true. 

Instances of the reasoning powers of ants and monkeys, derived from 
personal observation, will be found to be of great interest, and would 
serve to prove that ants may take the first rank among insects for intellec- 
tual endowments, and that the new-world monkeys, though they may be 
of lower type structurally, are not inferior in mental ability to their old 
world congeners. The author evidently thinks that the supplanting of 
the ancient Indians by the Spanish and mongrel races, which are now 
driving them out, is a matter of regret rather than of congratulation. 


The Unity of Natural Phenomena; a Popular Introduction to 
the Study of the Forces of Natwre. From the French of 
M. Emits Saicez. With an Introduction and Notes by 
T. F. Mosss, A.M., M.D., Professor of Natural Science in 
Urbana University. Boston, U.S.: Este and Laurait. 


This is the first volume of a series entitled ‘Science for the People.’ 
The treatise propounds a theory which is a modification of that which, 
from the interchangeable nature and commensurability of the physical 
forces, has announced their unity. Sound, light, electricity, chemical 
action, the attractive forces, and mechanical action are stated to be but 
modifications of the same dynamic agent. This theory is somewhat 
abruptly and theatrically expressed in the exclamation—‘ The atom and 
motion: behold the universe!’ The atom here spoken of, however, is 
used in a sense different from that in which it has hitherto been employed, 
either by the physicist or the chemist. It is an imponderable and ulti- 
mate particle of an ether which pervades all space, and permeates all 
substances. This, however, is not a simple revival of the hypothesis of 
an ether which was considered the necessary medium of light ; for though 
imponderable itself, the atom of ether would seem to be capable, accord- 
ing to the author, by aggregation of like atoms, of forming ponderable 
molecules of matter. The theory is stated boldly, the illustrations are 
striking and clear, and some of the arguments ingenious. 

Surely, however, this is not a well-chosen introduction to popular 
science. If it be, then Bacon’s inductive system must be considered 
to be quite superseded. ‘To commence with a theory which, in the form 
in which it has been already adopted by its advocates has been scarcely 
made to apply to many phenomena, notably including those connected 
with electricity, and to engraft on to this a modification which appears 
to be in one aspect untenable, and in another gratuitous, is not the way 
to inculcate upon neophytes the best scientific method. 


Etruscan Researches. By Isaac Taytor, M.A., Author of ‘ Words 
and Places.’ Macmillan and Co. 


If we say that Mr. Taylor has written a book which has all the interest 
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of a romance, we J seem to pay but a doubtful compliment to the 
——- and labour of which this volume is the result. Yet for all who 
know that history has many a true story to tell which is stranger than 
fiction, there will be nothing surprising in the assertion. The literature 
of the Etruscans.consists of some hundreds of inscriptions, many of them 
so mutilated as to be beyond deciphering, and few of them giving in- 
formation more important than that which may be read on the ordinary 
grave-stones of our country churchyards. But this nation which has 
thus passed away (if indeed it be a fact that it has passed away) sojourned 
for at least a millennium, and perhaps for a vastly longer period, ina land 
where it was surrounded by tribes utterly alien to it, it would seem, in 
language, in thought, in religion, in habits, in law—unaffected itself b 
their social order or their creeds, yet influencing indefinitely their faith 
and their usages, whether in peace or in war. It rose to greatness, it 
attained to wealth, and as living in the future rather than in the present, 
it lavished its wealth in adorning the homes of the dead rather than in 
furnishing the dwellings ofthe living. The dead, in truth, were for them 
more really alive than the men and women who passed before them in 
this life of change and sorrow; and for those who had but gone before 
them on the path which all must tread, they employed all the resources 
of their art and all the powers of their genius. Unquestionably these 
powers were not insignificant. Their sepulchres, their vases, their 
mirrors, exhibit the work of sculptors very little behind the greatest of 
the Hellenic race, and of painters whose appreciation of colour and fear- 
lessness in employing it were perhaps unsurpassed even in the age and 
the country of Pericles. Mr. Taylor may well ask whether from this 
people, who, although conquered by Sulla, were not extinguished, may 
not have come the heritage of that splendid intellect which has made 
the Tuscan art of Christian ages, the art of Giotto and Fra Angelico, of 
Leonardo and Coreggio, of Michael Angelo and Raphael (all, with a host 
of others, Tuscans), the wonder and admiration of the world, 

If, then, the matter of their inscriptions may be in itself not much 
more attractive or important than the records of the antediluvian patri- 
archs of the Pentateuch, the language of these inscriptions has an 
interest which cannot be exaggerated. A knowledge of their speech 
must, it is impossible to doubt, show us where to look for the path by 
which this strange people reached their Italian home, and the stock 
from which they sprung. Nor can it be said that efforts have been lack- 
ing, toopen the locks of which the key had been lost forages. But these 
attempts have been made on some preconceived theory as to the family 
of languages to which the dialect or dialects of the Etruscans belonged ; 
and the result, it must candidly be allowed, has been thus far a failure. 
Mr. Taylor has rightly chosen to follow a different method, by making 
‘everything subordinate to the task of establishing the ethnic affinities 
‘of the Etruscan people, and confining himself therefore, as far as 
‘ possible, to the analysis of words and phrases of which there exists 
‘some independent indication.’ (P. 377.) But in the compass of a 
few paragraphs we can dono more than state the general results of his 
inquiry, and the process by which it has been reached. 

More important perhaps, even than grammatical forms are the nume- 
rals of a language; and happily the discovery in an Etruscan tomb near 
Toscanella of a pair of dice, in 1848, has helped to bridge over a gulf as 
impassable as that which yawned before Egyptologists prior to the dis- 
covery of the Rosetta stone. On these dice were cut six monosyllabic 
words. The presumption, of course, was that these words were the 
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numerals from one to six ; the task was to trace these numerals into some 
other language. All attempts to identify them with either Semitic or 
Aryan numerals proved wholly vain. It remained only to compare them 
with the numerals in dialects belonging to the Turanian family of speech. 
In Mr. Taylor’s belief this comparison alone suffices to disclose the 
secret. ‘ Not only are these six numerals clearly and decisively Ugric, 
‘ but in several cases they actuaily supply the ancient forms from which 
‘ the modern Ugric numeral must have been derived, and thus enable us 
‘ to connect apparently unrelated numerals in various — languages.’ 

We muy hesitate to commit ourselves, at this stage of the inquiry, to 
positive conclusions which may possibly need to be modified hereafter, 
or to be rejected ; but we may at least say that Mr. Taylor has brought 
together evidence vast in extent and unquestionably great in its cumu- 
lative force; and that he has fairly swept away the presumptions which 
might be urged as reasons for refusing to examine that evidence on the 
threshold. That some links in his chain may be weak he candidly 
admits ; but his main conclusion can scarcely be affected, even if it should 
turn out that on some points he has pushed his argument too far. 

If, however, his general conclusion be established, we are brought face 
to face with problems of absorbing interest ; and it will be the duty of 
philologists not merely to allow that some connecting links between 
Aryan and Turanian speech may be forthcoming hereafter, but to 
examine those which, as it is asserted, have been discovered already, and 
to determine, if it be possible, whether — and Turanians were or 
were not once one people, as certainly as Hindus, Persians, Greeks, and 
Teutons once dwelt together in a common home. The establishment of 
such a connection will not, we may be assured, leave the Semitic tribes 
on one side. 

Mr. Taylor’s careful and conscientious work makes us still more 
impatient for the long promised volume of Professor Corssen. If the 
methods and conclusions of these two scholars should be in substantial 

ement, we may look for a rich harvest of facts which may displace 
many old theories, and shake many long-cherished convictions. 


Body and Mind: an Inquiry into their Connection and Mutual 
Influence, Specially in Reference to Mental Disorders. An 
Enlarged and Revised Edition, to which are added Psycho- 
Essays. By Henry Mavpstry, M.D. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The additional matter appended to the original contents of this 
volume, consists of important essays which, like the body of the work, 
give us the impression of a man who has resolved to survey the 
universe, to estimate history, to measure genius, and to judge of 
theological as well as psychological facts from the stand-point of 
morbid anatomy, from the wards of a lunatic asylum. 

The address on ‘ Conscience and Organization’ delivered before the 
British Medical Association, denounces ‘the theologic notion of the 
relations of mind and body,’ as though, the psychology of the Bible were 
confined to the theory of diseased mind, or mainly occupied with the 
doctrine of diabolical possession. It is impossible not to echo his disap- 
proval of the cruel methods of treatment adopted with different forms of 
mental disease, nor to accept his conclusion that science has been more 
merciful than either the metaphysical or theological hypothesis of the facts, 
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He pretends to discuss the question ‘whether there is not the same 
‘essential connection between moral sense and brain which there is 
‘ between thought and brain?’ ‘whether the conscience is a function of 
‘ organization?’ His answer is that moral insanity is connected with 
diseased tissue, and inherited neurosis. He certainly establishes by 
startling facts the visitation upon successive generations of the sins of 
ancestors, in the shape of morbid propensity and deficient will, as also 
the occasional effects of mental insanity upon the moral feelings. He 
shows that there is room for large investigation, but we feel convinced 
that it will lead to a deeper recognition of the prime necessity in which 
human nature stands, of that supernatural life the record of which is the 
history of the kingdom of God upon earth. Those who have studied 
that record with scientific care to note all the facts, know well that 
there is no change in human nature so wonderful and complete as that 
from the anarchy of the passions to the peace of the Gospel, from the 
utter latency of all the generous altruistic emotions to their glorious 
blossoming, from barbarism ‘to loftiest spiritual culture, from darkness to 
marvellous light. One of these days, scientific men will be compelled 
to deal with the facts of the kingdom of God and the divine life which 
is evolving itself in regions where they might see it if they would. 

The Essays on Hamlet and Swedenborg are full of interest. The first 
is somewhat diffuse and wandering, but is a study of character which 
may take a fair place in the literature which has gathered round that 
wondrous creation. It is with considerable skill that Dr. Maudsley 
shows how his conception of the peculiar moral weakness and mental 
strength of Hamlet breaks through the mask of the feigned madness, 
how irresolution and impulse dominating the fixed idea of the duty of 
vengeance imposed upon him led him at last to stab his uncle without at 
the moment being conscious of the weird weight of his life-long passion of 
revenge for his father’s death. 

The essay on Swedenborg is an elaborate estimate of the philosopher 
and enthusiast from the stand-point of morbid mental conditions. 
While honour is done to the brilliant flashes of genius that are scattered 
through his writings, and a just estimate given of the utterly unscientific 
method of Swedenborg’s physical science, large space is devoted to the 
incontestable proofs of Swedenborg’s mental disease at the great crisis 
of his life, ak which must be held to account for the dogmatical absur- 
dities of his special revelations and interpretations of Scripture. The 
other papers in the volume are on the ‘Theory of Vitality,’ and the 
‘ Limits of Philosophical Inquiry.’ 


The Great Ice-Age, and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By James Geikiz, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.  Isbister and Co. 


In this work, which consists to a great extent of a series of essays 
published in the Geological Magazine, Mr. James Geikie has made a 
serious literary mistake. He intended it, he tells us in his preface, to 
relate to the ice age of Great Britain, and yet subsequently he has tacked 
on to it general conclusions as to the glacial phenomena of the whole of 
the northern hemisphere, without the knowledge necessary for success. 
As a special treatise on the minute and complicated glacial deposits of 
Scotland, it is of great value; but the patriotic attempt to make that 
small region the standard by which ‘the great ice-age’ in Europe, 
Northern Asia, and North America is to be measured, could obviously 
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end only in failure. He classifies the Scotch deposits in the following 
ascending order :— 


jacent deposits ral ice-sheet) with intervening pe- 


1. Till, with intercolated and sub- Intense glacial conditions (gene- 
riods, marked by milder climates. 


local glaciers entering the sea. 
perched blocks at high levels. 

3. Morainic débris; perehed ( Further retreat of the ice ; local 
blocks ; and ancient river-gravelsor ~ glaciers; large rivers; climate 


diluvium with animal remains. passing to temperate. 
Depression of the land ; climate 
4. Kames. temperate, or cold-temperate. 


: Return of glacial conditions; pe- 
5. Brick-clays, &c., with arctic ) riod of floating ice ; climate not so 


and boreal shells ; erratics. intense as during accumulation of 
: till; re-elevation of the land. 
6. Valley moraines. Final retreat of the glaciers. 


If we allow that this scheme represents the sequence of events over the 
whole of Scotland, which is a generous concession to make, since all the 
lacial deposits of that limited region have not as yet been explored, we 
ny that it applies to those of England. ‘The labours of Darwin, Ramsey, 
ull, Kinahan, and others, which are most admirably summed up in 
Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ have merely resulted in the re- 
cognition of three distinct phases: First, a period of intense cold, during 
which a great ice-sheet occupied the higher grounds to the north of the 
valley of the Thames; secondly, a warmer period, in which the region 
north of that line was submerged, and Britain was reduced to the con- ~ 
dition of an archipelago ; and thirdly, a reversion to a cooler temperature, 
arked by the local glaciers which flowed down from the hills of Wales, 
aaskire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Ireland, which were higher 
then than they are now. These three divisions have been proved by 
Mr. Jamieson in 1865 to apply equally well to Scotland. 

The local variations in this threefold arrangement in the English glacial 
deposits are so great that itis impossible in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to attempt a more minute division applicable to any large area, a 
point on which we would refer Mr. Geikie to the maps constructed by the 
—_— surveyors. Further than this, the knowledge of the glacial 

eposits is at present so imperfect, that it is not certain that the three 
divisions in Lancashire and Cheshire are contemporaneous with the three 
in East Anglia. If we reflect on the necessary results of a severe cli- 
mate, it is evident that an appeal to the mineralogical condition of the 
surface accumulations does not afford a means of fixing the age. Ice 
may have covered, and probably did cover all the higher hills, depositing 
a moraine profonde, while the rivers deposited sand and gravel in lower 
districts, or icebergs dropped their burden of boulder-clay over a sub- 
merged area as close by. We therefore hold Mr. Geikie’s co-relation 
of the English with the Scotch deposits to be altogether without value, 
and the classification of the lower boulder clay of Lancashire with the 
second of his divisions to be untenable. 

Still less will this complicated classification apply to the Continental 
deposits of the ice-age. They fall naturally into three divisions—two 
glacial, separated from each other by inter-glacial accumulations—peat, 
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lignite, sand, and gravel—formed under temperate conditions. With 
regard to the last, the author makes the careless mistake of asserting 
that the Asiatic elephant, which has never yet been found in Europe in 
the fossil state, and the cave bear, were among the animals discovered in 
Diirnten, apparently in ignorance of the list of species identified by 
Falconer and Riitimeyer. 

The author concludes his work with the extraordinary speculation that 
all the deposits in valleys containing the remains of man along with the 
bones of the extinct animals, are ‘ inter-glacial,’ and that the palzolithic 
age is divided from the neolithic by an icy barrier. The arguments 
brought forward by Prestwich, Evans, and others, that paleolithic man 
inhabited Europe in post-glacial times, because his implements occur 
in gravels, such as those of Hoxne or Bedford, which are later than 
the adjacent boulder-clays, are set aside by the unsupported assertion 
that the latter belong, in the author’s opinion, to the o 2 series, or the 
till, or boulder-clay of Scotland. We would call his attention to the 
well-known discovery of a refuse-heap at Schussenreid on an ancient 
moraine, which places the fact beyond doubt that paleolithic man lived 
in Germany after the retreat of the glaciers of the Rhine, or in post- 
glacial times. On the other hand, we challenge Mr. Geikie to quote one 
example of an inter-glacial deposit in any part of Europe containing 
palzolithic implements. Even if one such could be found, he would 
find some difficulty in referring the gravels of the Seine, the Somme, or 
the Thames, to his inter-glavial series of strata. 

The ‘great ice-age’ was merely a phase in the history of the pleisto- 
cene —— and not confined to that period. We hold that there is no 
proof of the severity of climate having extended over the whole of the 
northern hemisphere at the same time, which the author assumes. To 
quote the words of Professor Phillips, ‘ one is almost frozen to silence’ 
at the extreme views held by the ‘ glacialists.’ We close this book con- 
taining the latest development of these views, with the wish that they 
had been advanced only in relation to Scotland, which the author knows 
as well as any man. The history of ice action in general, and the classi- 
fication of the glacial deposits, are far more ably and philosophicall 
treated in a few chapters of Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity,’ than in this costly an 
well-illustrated book. 


Darwinism and Design, or Creation by Evolution. By GeorcE 
Sr. Crarr, F.G.S. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. St. Clair accepts the evolution hypothesis of Darwin and Spencer, 
and in fact presents with remarkable clearness and succinctness the evi- 
dence on which it rests, and the phenomena which it seeks to explain. He 
admits the subjective character of species, and the origination of variety 
under the pressure of external conditions, and the tendency of the variety 
most in harmony with its environment to prevail over that which is less so. 
He treats the preservation of homologous parts in the great families of 
animated nature az signs of hereditary relationship rather than as indica- 
tions of avast plan. He allows the prodigious influence of sexual selection 
on the development of special peculiarities in both sexes. He refers rudi- 
mentary organs and partially developed peculiarities to the same general 
theory of evolution of all things, and resists the criticism by which many 
of these positions have been assailed. So far the volume is a valuable 
text-book to the doctrine of evolution, as every statement is confirmed or 
even made in the language of one or other of the —e writers 
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who have been chiefly associated with the modern promotion of the idea. 
Here, however, he parts company with many of them, and proceeds to 
argue the mental necessity in which the theory lands the student, of sup- 
posing a Creator of boundless wisdom and beneficence. He endeavours 
to maintain that evolution is the method of creation, that the design- 
argument is unaffected and even re-constituted by the hypothesis ; and 
so far from accepting the ‘ purposelessnesses’ of nature, he handles with 
great acumen those which have been advanced ; and shows that—as e.g., 
in the foetal teeth of the whale—if the whole of the long process of modi- 
fication be regarded as the Divine method in which needful and excellent 
varieties are obtained and certain peculiarities dispensed with, the 
changes which are effected would not have been possible unless the force 
were present, which would be certain to eventuate in some other corre- 
lated peculiarity. Mr. St. Clair lays greatest emphasis on the properties 
of living substance being foreseen in all their infinite complication, and 
as designed to evolve their innumerable varieties. He shows that the 
simple, broud facts of evolution, or rather the commonly accepted 
phenomena of heredity and variation, ought to inspire admiration and 
wonder. Why not go further, and see in the laws and properties of 
matter the direct operationof the Creator, alike of things and of their forms 
and modes of behaviour? Whence came the properties of nitrogen, and 
the undulations of «ther, and the protoplasmic energy? Neither the 
universality nor constancy of a relation like that of Deredit throws a 
ray of light upon its mystery. We agree that the acceptance of Darwinism 
need not deprive us of our Creator, nor ought it to blind us to His 
intelligence or goodness, but we are satisfied that Mr. Darwin has 
given a most insufficient exposition of the origin of the moral nature of 
man, and that the attempt to refer Christianity to the same general theory 
does much to unwind the strands of the whole argument. We will not 
contest the point here, but simply remind Mr. St. Clair that it is not 
enough to reply to the objection to evolution based on its abolition of the 
soul and its immortality that evolution is not answerable fur these 
difficulties, and to say that other hypotheses about the human embryo 
and the birth of man are beset with like puzzles. We congratulate-the 
author on the ground of his conscientious and scientific treatment of a 
profound and intricate problem. He suggests from the correlation of the 
physical and vital forces that, if the final evolution of energy is cohscious- 
ness, and will, it is reasonable to suppose that the starting-place, the 
origin of all force, is infinite mind and will. ‘This is an ingenious 
argumentum ad hominem, but we are far from accepting any such trans- 
mutation of force as is implied. If we should be compelled by Dr. 
Bastian or others to believe in the purely physical origin of Tite, and if the 
correlation of the Somes of mind with the physical forces be ever 
established on irrefragable basis, we should hail thé suggestion of Mr. 
St. Clair. At present, we are content to lay it by for possible use. 


Sound and Music; a Non-mathematical Treatise on the Physical 
Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony. By Srpiey 
Taytor, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


The author’s aim is to give ‘an intelligible and succinct account of 
‘ that part of the theory of sound which constitutes the physical basis 
‘ of the art of music.’ The ‘argument’ of the book is as follows. 
musical, as distinguished from a non-musical sound, is the result of an 
equal number of equal vibrations executed in an equal interval of time. 
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Musical sounds differ from one another, or may differ, in loudness, or 
pitch, or quality ; and these are the only respects in which they can 
differ. The loudness of a musical tone depends on the extent,—the length 
of the vibrations in the medium theongh which the sound is conveyed 
(commonly the air). The pitch is determined by the number of aérial 
vibrations produced in a given time. And the quality depends on the 
number, order, and relative intensity of the overtones by which every fun- 
damental tone is accompanied, every musical sound being really a clang 
—that is, not a single tone of a determinate pitch, but a sequence of 
such tones, a composite, and not a simple pec 

The several points of this argument are clearly and profusely illus- 
trated and peal mew so that even the unscientific reader may easily 
master them. Mr. Taylor has fuliy reached his aim: he has given a suc- 
cinct yet intelligible account of a somewhat abstruse subject; and we 
cordially commend his book to that large class who love music, and would 
like to acquaint themselves with the physical basis on which it rests, but 
have no faculty for mathematical demonstrations, or no skill in them. 


Lectures on the Geography of Greece. By the Rev. Henry 
FansHaweE Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Researches 
in the Highlands of Turkey.’ With Map. John Murray. 


Who has not longed, after reading Dean Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine,’ that some competent scholar and scientific traveller should deal in 
similar manner with that other land, the history and thoughts of whose 

eople enter so extensively into the culture of our higher life, and have 
oun so much to create our current ideas? We cannot say that Mr. 
Tozer has quite fulfilled this desire, but he has offered us a most valuable 
contribution to geographical science, and has discussed the external 
features of the country with elaborate detail, and from many different 
standpoints. Thus, the general position of Greece is defined, the paral- 
lelism between it and Italy explained, and the limited acquaintance with 
the form of the country possessed by Homer, where the geographical line 
beyond which accuracy in delineation fails, and the definite description of 
veritable sites fades away into the grotesque and fanciful, are clearly 
exhibited. The ancient and modern geographers of Greece are referred 
to. Strabo and Pausanias are admirably contrasted and appraised, and 
our debt of obligation to Colonel Leake is justly admitted. The lecturer 
then proceeds in a lively and rapid narrative with his description of the 
mountains, coast lines, islands, and promontories of Greece, revealing the 
prodigious influence of the sea upon the national character, and of its 

resence everywhere around the deeply-indented coast; and also the 
diferent notion which the Greeks entertained of the sea from the spirit 
of Horace, when he defined it as dissociabilis. To the Greek it was the 
highway of commerce and adventure—the rovros—the bridge, in fact, 
which conveyed them further and ever further in search of wisdom and 
pleasure, and enterprise and profit. 

The secondary features of the country, its rivers, springs, lakes, 
caverns, and gorges are reviewed in 2 very interesting discussion. Some 
curious speculations arise in the etymologies of the river names, and 
concerning the legends hovering over the fountains. It is true, washer- 
women have taken the place of the nymphs of classic story who haunted 
the sacred fountains. As Mr. Tozer justly reminds us, nymphs and 
princesses were, in ancient time, according to that story, often occupied 
in the same fashion. After contrasting the waterfall of the Styx with 
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the beautiful vale of Tempe, lying between the slopes of Olympus and 
the precipices of Ossa, he declares that notwithstanding the numerous 
descriptions in classic writers of this celebrated valley, ‘ there is not one 
that can be spoken of as fairly accurate.’ 

An interesting lecture is devoted to the soil and minerals of Greece, 
to the volcanic activity and frequent occurrence of earthquakes, to the 
great varieties of climate that may be experienced within the compass 
of a few miles, and to the changes which Sere occurred in the configu- 
ration of the soil through the violence of volcanic upheaval, since the 
days of Demosthenes. By-the-by, the map which accompanies the 
volume does not correspond with the text, and does not sustain the 
remark, or show how the view of Athens from Calaurea could be inter- 
rupted by the upheaval of the mountain of Methana. It would have 
been well, too, to have observed the same spelling in the map and the text, 
and not to have omitted the river Styx or its waterfall from the delinea- 
tion of Arcadia. The most interesting lecture is that ‘On the Effect of 
the Conformation of Greece on the Character and Politics of the Greeks.’ 
Though it presents a combination of the beauties of Switzerland and Italy, 
yet ‘the full perception of its scenery . . . is an acquired taste—as, in fact, 
* are all our finer tastes in their more advanced stages.’ We have not space 
for the eloquent words and apt quotations in which Mr. Tozer helps us 
to understand the peculiar and subtle beauty of the Attic mountain, and 
the effect of the weather on the white mon of Pentelicus and Mount 
Athos, or those in which he describes the delicate grey hues of the first, 
and the opaline splendours of ‘the watch-tower of the A‘gean in the light of 
the westering sun.’ Our author discusses the question of the indifference 
of the Greeks to natural scenery, and does much to remove the impression 
left by Ruskin’s splendid affirmations on this disputed matter. Surely he is 
right when he says ‘ that those who spoke of the “ rosy fingers and saffron 
‘robes of Aurora” can hardly be regarded as deficient in the sense of 
‘ natural beauty.’ He animadverts on Mr. Buckle’s theory of the pro- 
digious influence of climate and soil upon the character and development 
of a people. Surely the frequency of volcanic action has left compara- 
tively few traces in the philosophy and religious ideas of the Greeks, 
such as those which Buekle's hypothesis would have taught us to expect. 
Mr. Tozer does not exaggerate these influences, but shows in how many 
ways they were modified. He shows that ‘ the moderation and sobriety 
‘ and symmetry which are so marked a constituent in the character of 
‘ the Greeks, and was the secret of their taste, is equally inscribed on 
* the face of the country.’ The comparison between an Egyptian pro- 
pylon, revealing a sense of the overwhelming power of destiny, and a 

othic minster, expressing aspirations after another world, with the 
Greek temple, satisfied with its own ideal beauty, and with the existing 
order of things, is most ingenious and suggestive. In reading the volume 
we have rather longed for more historical reference. In Stanley’s 
‘ Palestine,’ scarcely a sacred text fails to find illustration, nor a great 
historic deed to be better understood, and every mountain and city and 
fountain is shown to be the site of some famousevent. Mr. Tozer passes 
by Leuctra and Salamis, Marathon and Thermopylae, Thebes, and even 
Athens itself with few historic references. We can scarcely state even 
the subject of the remaining lectures on the geography of Northern and 
Central Greece and of the Peloponnese, on the relation between Greek 
geography and mythology, and the etymological discussions with which 
the volume closes, but we can promise the reader the rich results of well- 
considered material and scholarly workmanship. 
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Diamonds and Precious Stones ; a Popular Account of Gems, éc. 
From the French of Lovis Drieutararr, Blackie and 
Son. 


This is a very interesting book. Beginning with a scientific account of 
precious stones, it proceeds to a historical survey, which embraces ancient 
and modern ideas concerning their nature, properties, and classifications. 
The different stones, beginning of course with the diamond, are then 
treated separately—their source, value, and composition, with an account 
of more celebrated stones, their price, artificial a false stones, 
artificial colouring of stones ; then cutting, polishing, setting, engraving, 
&e., are all popularly dealt with. Itis alittle handbook as interesting to 
general readers—for precious stones, like gold, have a fascination for 
every body—as it is a valuable guide for those who haye commercially or 
artistically to do with them. 


Health and Education. By the Rev. Cuartes F.LS,, 
F.G.8., Canon of Westminster. W. Isbister and Co. 


Canon Kingsley has drawn in too much of inspiration from Carlyle 
to be a good practical reformer. He is apt to run in one groove and 
to harp on one string. He has, however, this advantage over his 
master, that his mode of life has, from first to last, compelled him to see 
a good deal of men, and, in certain ways, to work with them. Hence, 
though he has hobbies, he is not tyrannical. He knows the law of give 
and take, and though he sometimes speaks strongly, there is in him so 
much real frankness that he seldom offends. Besides, his scientific studies 
have helped him to a certain exactitude of statement, so that whatever 
fault we may find with his inferences, we are sure in his pages always to 
meet with many facts most admirably presented. In this book—which 
is hardly so homogeneous or systematic as the title might lead one to 
expect—we have, first, the more practical essays of a social and economi- 
dull chavecten which, during the past few years, he has written in various 
magazines; and next, we have his educational papers, which are very 
suggestive in several ways. As Canon Kingsley’s theory of education is, 
more than that of many others, framed on a recognition of the necessity 
of physical development and health, the mind being so completely pratt: 
ent on the body that no really valuable mental result can be looked for 
from those of stunted and unmuscular frames; and inherited physical 
weakness and degeneracy being the greatest drawbacks we have to 
contend with in clnentionel processes, we can easily see the connection 
which the writer supposes to exist between the two classes of papers we 
have here. But this, we fear, implies too intimate an acquaintance with 
Mr. Kingsley’s methods for the mass of readers. A very little extra 
work on the author’s part might have made this a very complete book. 
But as it is, it is eminently readable. Even when most extravagant, as 
in ‘ Nausicaa in London,’ how delicious is the fun, how fine yet how broad 
the satire, and what an air of strong country health there is about it! 
It is as though a Melibceus had been inspired to pen it! Of more prac- 
tical value than ‘ Nausicaa’ we think the article on ‘The Two Breaths,’ in 
which we have an exceedingly clear popular statement of the laws of ven- 
tilation ; and ‘ The Air Mothers,’ in which we have a dissertation couched 
in a sort of monologue on the virtues of ‘Pure Water.’ Here we think 
Mr. Kingsley’s satire on the stupidities of towns and corporations is right 
well in place. The whole essay deserves attention from sanitary res 
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formers ; for, though it does not contain much that is practically new, the 

oints are most strikingly put. The essays on ‘The Study of Natural 
Sues,” and ‘ Bio-geology,’ are extremely interesting, as exhibiting Mr. 
Kingsley’s idea of the place which observation of nature and out-of- 
door study should hold in all true education. The essays on ‘ Supersti- 
tion’ and ‘Heroism’ advance more into the region of ‘ generals ;’ and 
we confess that we do not here follow Mr. Kingsley’s swift deductions 
and sweeping statements with the same satisfaction as in the case of the 
former ones. The biographical sketches of George Buchanan, Rondelet 
the Huguenot naturalist, and Vasalius, the anatomist, are admirable— 
full of insight and sympathy. These three may, perhaps, be taken as 
illustrative types of Mr. Viegdey's principles of education. It is 
noticeable that he admires Buchanan’s manliness more than his scholar- 
ship, and exults that his love of nature and his patriotism, which made 
him take part in the wars of religion, saved him from the degradation 
of becoming a pedant. This is a most original and suggestive, if some- 
times whimsical book, which we have great pleasure in recommending. 
But we are astonished to find Canon Kingsley so careless in citation ; 
scarcely one of his quotations is accurately made. 


Handbook for Hospital Sisters. By Firorence 8S. Less. Edited 
by H. W. Actanp, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Oxford. Isbister and Co. 


The efforts of Miss Nightingale, to whom this manual is dedicated, 
and Miss Lees, and some other Christian ladies, have in our day raised 
hospital nursing to the rank of a fine art. Not that Christian women at 
all times did not love to minister; the necessity that lay on them to do 
so was the highest enforcement and help that nature drew from grace, 
showing that both were brought into close unison in that effort. But it 
is only in recent years that loving study has resulted in complete and 
accepted methods. The application of many minds, brought into sympa- 
thetic and ungrudging rivalry, has resulted in some great principles which 
every woman now must master and be able to apply before she can claim 
to be a trained nurse. Not that great faculties of mind are needful, so 
much as devotion and the methodic attention which can come only of it. 
Miss Lees, who has visited many countries, studied in many hospitals, 
and been engaged as nurse in times of war, here sets down in simplest 
style, and in the best order, the results of her fruitful experience. The 
pervading idea of the handbook is that no woman can teach others nursing 
who has not herself gone through a thorough training, and who is not 
able to do all that she has to teach others—superintendence, ministration, 
housework. And this is presupposed. We find described here the 
whole routine of hospital work, with short directions for the minutest 
duty—from the manner in which to undress a patient, to the administra- 
tion of hypodermic injections. Then there are careful recipes for com- 
mon diseases, and directions how to prepare invalids’ food, together 
with a es directory for detecting symptoms of the more prevailing 
diseases. Though the book is primarily intended for hospital sisters, 
our readers will at once see how useful it will be as a family reference 
book. It is clear, practical, orderly, and simple; it is provided with a 
good index, and cannot but be found useful. We cannot, however, but 
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The Operations of the First Army under General von Steinmetz to 
the Capitulation of Metz. Based on the Records of the 
Head-Quarters of the First Army. By A. V. Scuett, 
M in the General Staff. Translated by Captain Hotuisr, 
R.A. With Maps. Henry 8. King and Co. 


The Operations of the First Army under General von Goeben. 
Compiled from the Official War Documents of Head- 
Quarters of the First Army. By A. von Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wricutr. With Maps. Henry 
S. King and Co. 


The Government of the National Defence, from the 30th of June 
to the 31st of October, 1870. By M. Jutzs Favre. Trans- 
lated by H. Crarx. Henry S. King and Co. 


War Chronicle. With Memoirs of the Emperor Napoleon III., 
the Emperor-King William I., Maps and Official Docu- 
ments. From the Breaking out of the War to the Final 
Evacuation of French Territory by the German Troops. 
By Captain Beprorp Pim, R.N. Provost and Co. 


The first two of these volumes are a continuation of the admirable series 
of military works prepared by the sanction of the Prussian Government, 
in which almost every detail and operation of the German armies is 
scientifically explained and appraised. They are books for military 
students, and must necessarily contribute much to their information 
concerning the present state of military science. They are, however, not 
without interest to the historical and general reader. The account of the 
first army under General yon Steinmetz, for example, narrates its rapid 
mobilization and concentration on the left bank of the Moselle. It then 
describes the important battle of Spicheren and the operations during the 
investment of Metz, including the battle of Noisseville, which virtually 
determined the fate of the French army, until the capitulation of Bazaine, 
October 27th. 

The second volume describes the operations of the first army under 
General von Goeben, forming a sequel to Count Wartensleben’s work, 
and ‘The Operations of the First Army under General Manteuffel.’ It gives 
an account of the two days’ battle of Bapaume and the siege of Péronne, 
—. of St. Quentin, and the pursuit of the French army of the 
north. 

M. Jules Favre’s book is not a military memoir. It is a deeply inte- 
resting and affecting narrative of the Government of the National Defence, 
from the commencement of the war to October 31st, when the National 
Guard suppressed the insurrection of the Communists. It includes the 
fall of Napoleon and the melancholy mission of Thiers to Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, and London. Europe does not deserve the reproaches of 
M. Fayre. She had no moral right to interfere. France had rejected 
her advice, and set at defiance her policy. It would have been criminal 
to have hindered Prussia from asserting her own liberties and avenging 
her own wrongs, and to have saved France from the heritage of retribution, 
which for three generations she had prepared for herself. The Great Powers 
did all that wise kindness could do in ameliorating the evils that France 
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so wilfully and wickedly brought upon herself and Europe. It was im- 
rative that she should reap what she had sown. It is simply childish 
or France to denounce what in her own case she would have perished 
sooner than haye submitted to. M. Favre’s narrative of the internal 
Government of France is analogous to Lamartine’s ‘History of the 
Hundred Days.’ It is affecting from the very hopelessness of the feeling 
concerning France which it inspires. 

Captain Pim’s book is worthless, saye for its collection of facts and 
dates. It professes to be impartial, and in the preface denounces as 
‘shameless partisanship’ the judgments of the newspapers when adverse 
to France. The author declares Napoleon III. to have been as great a 
statesman as Napoleon I. was a conqueror. 


Pictures of Sir Edwin Landseer, Royal Academician. With 
Descriptions and a Biographical Sketch of the Painter. By 
James Darrorne. Virtue, Spalding, and Daldy. 


Whether it be through the intrinsic greatness of the painter or 
through the interest quickened by his recent loss we do not know, but 
this is unquestionably the richest, hitherto, of the series of art volumes of 
the works of great painters which Messrs. Virtue are publishing. The 
plates are well brought up, and Mr. Dafforne has put out all his strength 
in the critical biography which illustrates them. There are twenty 
plates, most of them attesting the renown of the painter by our familiarity 
with them. The biography, which extends to eighty pages, is the first 
that has appeared since the painter’s death. It is almost entirely an art 
biography, restricted to the chronology and enumeration of the pictures. 
An Galtize of the painter’s life is given, with lists of his exhibited and 
engraved pictures. Mr. Dafforne’s criticisms are modest, appreciating, 
and restrained; they are just sufficient for an intelligent under- 
standing of the engravings; they are not so penetrating and spiritual as 
those of Ruskin, for instance ; but they are perhaps more useful for the 
guidance of ordinary persons. All who have any appreciation of art will 
put a high value upon this rich and beautiful volume. 


The Stately Houses of England. By Jewrtt, F.S.A., 
and 8. C. Har, F.S.A. Illustrated with 210 Engravings 
on Wood. Virtue and Co. 


The mansions of England are as distinctive a feature of its higher 
circles of home life as ruined castles are of the scenery of the Middle 
Rhine—there is no richer treat for either foreigners or Englishmen than 
to ‘see over them.’ The interest excited by the publication of the 
Countess of Leichtenstein’s two volumes on Holland House is proof of 
this. The idea embodied in this volume, therefore, is a happy one, and 
it has been well executed. The homes illustrated are Alton Towers, 
Cobham Hall, Mount Edgecumbe, Cothele, Alnwick Castle, Hardwick 
Hall, Arundel Castle, Penshurst, Warwick Castle, Haddon Hall, Hatfield 
House, Cassiobury, and Chatsworth. We miss one or two, Somerleyton 
for instance, which appeared in the series as first published in the Art 
Journal, and those which appear here have been enlarged and re- 
arranged. y The letter-press, which is historical, biographical, and de- 
scriptive, is done with great skill and good taste. The woodcuts are 
carefully and artistically executed, and on the fine toned paper of the 
volume stand out well. We are glad to read that this is only the ‘first 
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‘of a short series of volumes devoted to this pleasant and interesting 
‘subject.’ Such charming illustrated hand-books to our historic man- 
sions will be a feature in our literature, and an interesting appendage 
to more stately histories. 


Homes, Works, and Shrines of English Artists, with Specimen of 
their Styles. To which is added Rambles in Rome. By 
Freperick F.S.A. Virtue and Co. 


This is also a reprint from the ‘Art Journal,’ of papers contributed by 
the late Mr. Fairholt, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of artistic 
scholarship and taste. The homes and haunts of seventeen English 
painters and sculptors are described in a pleasant, chatty way, inter- 
spersed with critiques on pictures, wood engravings of many of which 
are given, as well as illustrations of places described, from Mr. Fairholt’s 
own pencil. Thus we renew our acquaintance under pleasant and com- 

tent guidance with Reynolds, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Morland, 
ell Collins, Etty, Blake, Nollekens, &. Mr. Fairholt blends 
biography and art-criticism in a very effective way. The Rambles in 
Rome are slight, but careful and picturesque. They describe both the 
monuments of the old city, the galleries of ancient art, and Rome as the 
metropolis of modern art, down to Canova. The volume includes fifteen 
illustrations of these which did not appear in the ‘Art Journal.’ For 
young people with artistic tastes the little volume will be a worthy and 
acceptable present. 


The Study of Sociology. By Herserr Spencer. H. 8. King 
and Co. 


So unconventional a thinker as Mr. Spencer could not fail, even in a 
slight work written to serve an immediate purpose, to say a great deal that 
should hayepermanentvalue; and, amidsuchephemeralmatter—introduced 
in support mainly of that doctrine of ‘administrative nihilism’ or ‘ spe- 
cialized administration,’ which he preaches unweariedly to an unbelieving 
generation—there are chapters rich in profound suggestion. Only a very 
fertile thinker could have afforded to throw into a Tebante the germs of 
an original work on the comparative psychology of the sexes; and the 
chapters on the nature of the Social Science, and on the influence of bio- 
logical and psychological laws on social equilibrium and social growth, 
could have been written only by a philosopher of his encyclopzedie grasp 
of principles. Anyone who would learn why Mr. Spencer is likely to 
become, what Comte admittedly was not, the founder of the Social Science, 
will turn to the second of the chapters we allude to—that on ‘ Preparation 
in Biology,’ and inwardly digest the criticism on the fundamental mis- 
take of Comte’s sociology, as it was, in another form of his entire system. 
The advance implied in that criticism, from a linear to a many-planed 
conception of human development, is one of Mr. ——: most notable 
eahliniiaes to Sociology, and it is adequately reflected in the catholi 
sympathies that are everywhere manifest in this fine parergon. 
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Fables in Song. By Roserr Lorp Lytton, Author of ‘ Poems 
by Owen Meredith.’ Two Vols. William Blackwood and 
Sons. 


With a rich conceit Lord Lytton comes across ‘the ancient Fox of 
Fable,’ who tells him that ‘old sop’ ‘never having been born hath 
never died ;’ that he lives 

‘In me; in thee ; 
For he lives in each living creature 
(Man, beast, bird, blossom, and tree), 
And his life is the love of Nature.’ 

Many, perhaps most of these fables, reveal the lessons which some 
aspect or condition of some living creature has to teach, and educe the 
sarcasm which life in lower forms may be heard to utter on the per- 
versity of man, and the puzzles of his fate. But Lord Lytton does not 
confine himself to living things. Windmills and winds hold conversa- 
tions, and have provisionally to be endowed with consciousness, and 
human passion, and self-sufficiency, before they can utter their scorn of 
our modern philosophy, or their scoff of our ancient beliefs. The fables 
are moreover interspersed with ‘legends’ such as that which is meant to 
illustrate Schopenhauer’s dictum, that ‘virtue awaits its reward in the 
next world, ability in this, genius in neither, for it is its own reward ;’ 
and the legend is grim enough to satisfy Schopenhauer himself. The 
‘Fables’ are sixty in number, and of very unequal merit. In some there 
is a fine perception of the charms of Nature, a real joy in her loveliness 
which remind us of the noblest bits of Tennyson; but in many of these 

ieces the harshness, hardness, and unmusical rhythm, though relieved 
extravagant alliteration, produce a feeling of genuine indignation. 
What right has a man to rub dust into one’s eyes, and insert spikes in 


one’s sandals for mere wilfulness? ‘Lhere is a dismal, hopeless, angry 
snarl at the universe and its God in many of these utterances, which if 
they were outspoken would equal in severity and malice the fiercest 
Hib of Shelley ; and we think that much of the misanthropy and the 


hatred of the order and law and grace of the central Power of the 
universe calls for the author’s own savage rebuke of the modern criticism 
of ancient greatness, in his fable of the serpent that tried to rival the 
contortions of that of the Laécoon, by coiling round an antique statue, 
and hurting nothing there but itself; and to him we venture to say— 
‘ Be content 
To writhe in elegiac ecstasies 
Round subjects fitted to your strength and size.’ 
On the other hand, there are fragments of exceeding beauty and high 
and delicate fancy. We have turned back again and again to the first 
poem, entitled ‘The Thistle,’ with genuine delight, and learned of the 
coming of spring, how— 
‘The rumour ran over the meadow, 
With its numberless, fluttering feet : 
It was told by the water-cresses 
To the brooklet that in and out 
Of his garrulous green recesses 
For gossip was gadding about. 
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..... The daisy awakes, 

And opens her wondering eyes, yet red 

About the rims with a too long sleep ; 

Whilst bold from his ambush, with hie on head, 
And lance in rest, doth the bulrush leap. 


And the blithe grass-blades that stand straight up 
And make themselves small, to leave room for all 
The nameless blossoms that nestle between 
Their sheltering stems in the herbage green; 
Sharp little soldiers, trusty and true, 
Side by side in good order due ; 
Arms straight down, and heads forward set, 
And saucily-pointed bayonet.’ 


We have not space for the career of the Thistle itself in its battling 
for breathing space, its fight with nature and man, its persistence, its 
‘ trying with all-its might to cling close to the soil, and en to be dead,’ 
oak how at last ‘he blossomed his whole heart out of his bosom.’ The 
‘Mountains of Time’ is a grand conception ; and the ‘Far and Near’ ver 
truthful representation of the fact that our own present condition, if 
viewed in the blue haze of distance, would rival the dream of our fancy. 
‘Only a Shaving’ is a delicious little idyll in its way, and it is clear, and 
crisp, and lustrous, ‘ rare damask, of dainty design,’ and full of teachin 
There is so much that is good and healthy and soothing, that it is wit 
heart-sickening that we read ‘ the Horse and the Fly,’ and are amazed at 
the sheer common-place of ‘the Plane and the Penknife.’ 


The Disciples. By Harrietrr Hamizton Kine. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 


Miss King has dramatic force ani fervour sufficient to justify the treat- 
ment of a theme such as she has chosen, albeit it is close to contemporary 
interests. But she hasmore. Self-restraint, elevation, and imaginative 
delicacy enable her to transform and idealize events not long past; and 
persons, some of whom yet live. She touches no detail that she does 
not make typical ; and whether or not she has consciously appropriated 
her master, Mazzini’s, idea of the relation of the individual life to 
Humanity, in and through which alone it can realize its ideal, she is 
enabled dramatically to seize and to exhibit it. The poems are dedicated 
to Mazzini, and it is a touching circumstance that he died just the day 
before a copy reached him in Italy. ‘The Disciples’ are four of the 
more prominent Italian patriots who rallied round him. In the form 
adopted there is occasionally a suggestion of Mra. Browning; but indi- 
vidual notes supervene, and throughout, the verse is stately and strong, 
clear and piercing, unhampered by any strict deference to rules and 
precedents. The ‘Overture’ recites the circumstances under which the 

ems were written, and has, in spite of certain irregularities, a rare 
inwoven sweetness, touched with the tenderest pathos. To Ugo Bassi, 
the monk, who was led to go with Garibaldi, and was wounded and 
suffered sore, and at length died from Austrian cruelties, the largest 
section of the work is devoted. Throughout it breathes restrained 
passion and lofty sentiment, which flow out now and then, as a stream 
widening to bless the lands, into powerful music. The narrative is 
relieved by fine passages of analysis, of which even Mr. Browning 
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might not be ashamed ; and there is a wealth of reflection seldom found 
_ in association with stch marked narrative and dramatic power. We 
say this, though Miss King needs to guard against departures from rule 
becoming actual affectations with her. We regret we have no space to 
give specimens, but, cordially recommending the book to all lovers of 
sincere and highly earnest poetic work, we content ourselves with pre- 
senting this exquisite description of Rome from ‘ Ugo Bassi :”— 


‘I, too, gazed that way. 
And in the farthest light the eye could reach, 
Low down on the horizon, I beheld 
Against an orange sky a purple cloud ;— 
A cloud that did not change, nor melt, nor move. 
And still there were faint shadows in the cloud— 
A mystery of towers and walls and hills, 
And in the shadow a great dome in the midst 
All purple—and I knew that it was Rome. 

* 

I only knew of Rome, that I was there : 
A great strange city, lovelier in its lights 
Than all the golden greenness of the hills ; 
And in its shadows, glorious, far beyond 
The purple dropping skirts of thunder-cloud. 
A city of all colours and fair shapes, 
And gleams of falling water day and night ; 
Resonant with bells, and voices musical ; 
Lit up with rainbow fountains in the day, 
Lit up with rain of coloured stars by night ; 
Where one might wander each day and be lost, 
And every day find some new wilderness ; 
And full of some invisible, strange charm 
Of presence—what, I know not ;—but it seemed 
As if the air was breath of many souls 
Sighing together in a speechless hymm, 
In a long sadness that was yet not pain.’ 


Our readers, we think, will agree with us that this comes from the 

soul and the pen of a true poet. 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by J. G. Corpery, late of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. In Two Volumes. Rivingtons. 


These volumes have como under our notice only recently. They 
were prepared in ignorance of the fact that so many other minds were 


engaged on a similar work, and have the advantage of illustrating ‘ anew 


some essential characteristics of the many-sided original.’ The author 
is singularly modest in his estimate of his own work. He has adopted a 
species of blank verse which does not pretend to be Miltonic in its sono- 
rous periods, or complicated harmonies, but which is rapid and flowing, 


line by line painting the vivid pictures and sustaining the high debate of 
gods and men. 


We have compared considerable portions of Mr. Cordery’s translation 
with that of the late Lord Derby, and feel that it is by no means inferior 
to that remarkable work in either faithfulness or animation. In the 


passage at the close of the eighth book, which has tasked so many noble 
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hands, it will be remembered that Mr. Tennyson translated dupavdéev Sap’ 
imeppayn 
‘ And the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest.’ 


Mr. Cordery most conscientiously acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the Laureate for the hint, and he has, we think, slightly improved upon 
it. We give the whole passage, which will very adequately represent the 
care and yvivacity with which the entire work has been completed. 


‘So lifted high with hope, the whole night through 
They camped outside upon the foughten field ; 
And many a blazing campfire flamed upon it. 
As, when in heav’n about the fair clear moon, 
The stars rise bright, deep in a windless air 
And every peak and promontory and grove 
Stands forth, whilst to their highest the heayens break up, 
A boundless empyrean ; every star 
Shows, and the shepherd sees with gladsome heart ; 
Such and so thick in front of Llion’s towers 
Midway betwixt the fleet and Xanthus’s streams 
The watchfires kindled by the host of Troy. 
A thousand blazed upon the plain, by each 
Within the ruddy glow sate fifty men ; 
While by their chariots stood their steeds, and champ’d 
Corn and white barley, patient for the Dawn.’ 


The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. Vols. I. and II, 
Ballads and Romances; Ballads and Poems of Life. 
H. 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Buchanan's worst enemies, we believe, would not deny that he 
possesses power of a certain sort. If he continues to exercise the self- 
severity, whicli we can trace in these two volumes of his collected works, 
he will give a guarantee fora oo which may astonish some of 
them. e has reprinted from his earliest volume, ‘ Undertones,’ four 

ieces; ‘The Ballad of Persephone’ (which there appears as ‘ Ades, 

ing of Hell’); ‘Polypheme’s Passion ;’ ‘ Pan ;’ and ‘ the Last Song of 
Apollo ;’ and these he has submitted to such a rigid process of revision 
and retrenchment that he shows the growth of real discernment. Whole 
passages, too much suggestive of modern feeling, have been pruned 
away, involved passages rewritten, and doubtful terms struck out 
under the exacting demands of simplicity; till now, we do not hesitate 
to say, that ‘Pan’ and ‘ Persephone’ are as clear and finished exercises 
in their peculiar line as are to be found anywhere out of Matthew 
Arnold or Goethe. There is, however, a good deal that is arbitrary in 
Mr. Buchanan’s arrangement, which has doubtless been dictated by a 
desire to give in each volume as it comes out at least some impression of 
the width and variety of his range. Such mystico-lyrical poems as 

‘The Dead Mother ;’ and ‘ The Ballad of Judas Iscariot,’ with its weird 
simplicity, resorted to with the direct purpose of loosening certain hard 
theological constructions, appear in the same section with these classical 
restorations, under the head of ‘ Ballads and Romances; which, too, 
includes such semi-historical renderings as ‘The Death of Roland’ and 
‘The Battle of Drumliemoor. The second section, headed ‘ Ballads and 

Poems of Life,’ is more homogeneous. It contains chiefly poems which 
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had appeared in ‘London Poems,’ or which professedly belonged to 
that series, with one or two from the volume called ‘ North-coast Poems.’ 
‘Meg Blane’ is the most noticeable of this set, and shows a remarkable 
power of rising to true tragedy, by faithfully following out and exhibiting 
the workings of simple elements of feeling that at length break back upon 
themselves like a spent wave, for want of a natural object. Different as 
they seem in mere theme, ‘The Scaith of Bartle’ and ‘ Kitty Kemble’ 
really belong to this class; while ‘The Starling,’ with its dry, bald, 
—< humoursomeness could not well be otherwise classed. ‘ The 

ake of Tim O’Hara’ is a piece of strong Irish realism, and shows Mr. 
Buchanan’s rare power of scthelying general traits in vivid word-pictures. 
From the mystic weird suggestiveness of the ‘ Ballad of Judas,’ to the 
utter realism of the London poem, ‘ Nell;’ from the airy, fanciful con- 
ceits of ‘ Clari in the Well,’ so daintily wrought out, to the severity of 
some of the portions of ‘ Polypheme’s Passion,’ we must admit that there 
is a wide reach. This reach, Lawseun: Mr. Buchanan has traversed with 
more or less of success ; andif we say that he has uniformly been firmest 
in his touch when his themes seemed the most perilous, we only say 
that he is gifted with strong dramatic instinct, which, whatever his 
faults, enables him to lay hold of new subjects, and to treat them with a 
freshness and breadth of grasp alike surprising. In the poem ‘ Bexhill, 
1866,’ which stands as a kind of preface to the second section, Mr. 
Buchanan has given us some glimpses of his personal determinations, 
which students will value. It is very odd to notice, however, that Mr. 
Buchanan is not, in our opinion, nearly so successful in his corrections of 
his more realistic poems, as he is in those of the classical reproductions 
and the more fanciful ones. Especially do we demur to some correc- 
tions in ‘The Battle of Drumliemoor.’ The second volume besides the 
remaining ‘Ballads and Poems of Life,’ contains ‘ Lyrical Poems,’ includ- 
ing selections from the ‘ Undertones,’ ‘Songs of the Terrible Year 1870,’ 
and the series of sonnets entitled ‘ Faces on the Wall.’ The vigour and 
variety of Mr. Buchanan’s range are made still more strikingly manifest 
whatever may be said of details. The London poem, ‘ Liz,’ and ‘Tom Dim- 
stan’ (which has a rattle of humour, made more telling by a grotesque 
thread of pathos run through it), strike us as the best of the class. 
Nothing could surpass ‘Poet Andrew’ and ‘ Willie Baird’ in a simple 
realism of manner that gives force to the sentiment. There are some 
exquisite lyrics,—‘ The Songs of the Terrible Year’ are unequal; and one 
or two of the sonnets, ‘ Faces on the Wall,’ are carefully finished. 


Hynus for the Church and Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fiemine Srevenson, Author of ‘Praying and 
Working.’ H. 8. King and Co. 


Hymns Selected from Faber. By R. Pearsaut Situ. Isbister 
and Co. 


Supplement to the Congregational Hymn-Book. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Mr. Stevenson has brought an admirably cultured sense to the work 
of selecting and editing hymns, and he has produced a book which will 
be valued by hymnologists. Not that he has achieved much in the 
work of reclaiming for Church-service the strays that are year by year 
being thrown into the wide field of secular literature. But he shows 
great taste in choice of readings, and he has written a most excellent 
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biographical index, which we regret to see is injured by an appendix. 
Miller might have been oftener consulted—for one or two dates are 
wrong. We are glad to see that Mr. Grosart is followed in assigning 
to Michael Bruce the hymn, ‘ Where high the heavenly temple stands,’ 
as well as several others. In the biographical index, however, it should 
have been said that Bruce ‘studied for the [Scottish Secession | Church.’ 
The section for children is uncommonly full, and well done. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith’s volume is exceedingly chaste and neat, and the 
matter it contains is worthy of the outside. Faber, though sometimes 
wanting in intensity, always strikes a true note; and a genuine editor, 
with the chances Mr. Pearsall Smith has had, might have made a unique 
book. But he has done rather recklessly, deleting passage after passage, 
merely from personal considerations. rt is easy to see why he deleted 
stanza 6 of ‘Desire for God;’ but we do not think he was justified in 
weakening the connection by so disposing of stanzas 4, 10, and 14. 
The latter, indeed, is the true climax :— 


‘Yea, pine for thy God, fainting soul, ever pine, 
Oh, languish ’mid all that life brings thee of mirth ; 
Famished, thirsty, and restless ; let such life be thine ; 
For what sight is to heaven, desire is to earth.’ 


So also in that fine hymn, ‘Our Heavenly Father,’ where the 
last stanza is sacrificed for no apparent reason; and in many other of the 
hymns it is the same. Where the hymnist has embodied a universal 
thought, sentiment, or longing, and where that is so wrapt up in the strain 
of the music that one who has once carefully read the hymns in their 
entirety is pulled up and misses it, then we think the editor is ultra vires. 
Faber laid it down as a strict rule for Protestants that, while omissions 
might be made in the hymns, no alterations should be attempted, and 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has duly observed this instruction, so far as we can 
make out. In spite of faults, his little volume may be found of great use 
to — We are surprised, however, that he should spoil the music of 
one of Faber’s finest couplets by substituting ‘ thirst’ for ‘ hunger’ in a 
quotation in his eloquent preface. 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales has found it neces- 
sary to keep pace with the rapid advance of hymnology, and to add to 
their hymn-book, compiled nearly twenty years ago, a supplement of 281 
— The defects of the former compilation were, perhaps, inevitable. 

o satisfactory result can be arrived at by a large committee. Conserva- 
tive feeling will always maintain much that should be excluded, and 
exclude much that should be accepted. It would be easy to make out a 
list of hymns, at the exclusion of which from that book one maryels— 
‘Nearer my God to Thee,’ ‘ Bread of the world in mercy broken,’ for 
instance. Rince then, Bonar, Rawson, Lynch, Faber, Matson, Ellerton, 
and many more have added rich contributions to the song of the Church. 
The best of these are included in this supplement, which supplies an 
emotional element in which the first compilation was sadly defective. We 
think there is an undue proportion of odd-metred hymns, which do not 
by their excellence compensate for their uniqueness, and scarcely justify 
the special provision of tunes for them. Such hymns as 1006 and 1009 
will never be popular. We do not think either that the alterations in 
well-known hymns—e.g., in Dr. Iron’s grand rendering of the ‘ Dies 
Ire,’ which, by the way, was excluded from the first compilation because 
it was thought to savour of Popery, is any improyement. It is a sad 
emasculation to alter the opening verse— 

NO. CXVIII. 
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“Day of wrath! O, day of mourning 
See! once more the cross returning 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning.’ 


‘Day of wrath, that day dismaying, 
Shall fulfil the prophet’s saying— 
Earth in smouldering ashes laying.’ 


Equally feeble are the alterations in Faber’s hymn— 
*O, come and mourn with me awhile.’ 
But on the whole the selection has been well made and edited. 


The Parisians. By Evwarp Butwer, Lorp Lyrron. Four 
Vols. William Blackwood and Sons. 


We have now before us the last work of one of the most versatile 
men of the nineteenth pore and in spite of all that has been written 
upon it, there is some little difficulty in arriving at a fair estimate of 
its real merits. We are compelled, however, to acknowledge that, like 
most of Lord Lytton’s works, it is unsatisfactory. Its noble author 
always gives us the impression of striving after an ideal which it is 
impossible for him to attain. There is no other author of whom it cau 
be said that he retained for nearly half a century the friendly interest of 
the public; and yet, at the same time, there is no other author with 
whom we have been so frequently disappointed. Lord Lytton appears 
to us to be one of those writers who are never able to decide what is their 
real forte ; and accordingly we find that in poetry, fiction, and politics, 
he was able to make an equally creditable, if not a striking appearance. 
His great fault undoubtedly was that he simulated an ‘enthusiasm for 
humanity ’ which he did not really possess ; and a comparison between 
any of his novels and a single work of George Eliot’s will demonstrate 
the absence in Bulwer of that terrible earnestness which marks the 
highest genius. His society is restricted, and his sympathy is still more 
so. True, occasionally he takes us into society where it is necessary 
for the aristocrat to don the kid gloves which belong to his class, but as 
to representing the real condition and characteristics of the humbler 
classes of the kingdom, he is in no sense a trustworthy guide. He does 
not mean unfairly to represent humanity, but with his associations and 
personal idiosyncrasies, it is impossible for him to do otherwise than 
give us a distorted view of those classes whose peculiarities he occasionally 
professes to depict. Sympathy, that unfailing distinguishing quality of real 
genius, is almost absent in Bulwer, whilst talent, which can be frequently 
cultivated to a high degree of perfection by the mediocre man, is 
developed in him toa very high degree. We believe it is really this power 
of assimilation of the stores which have been collected by others which 
has enabled him to keep his place next to the highest of our modern 
novelists, but certainly not to equal them. ‘The Parisians,’ in some 
respects, is more unsatisfactory than any of his novels, except those of 
the ‘Pelham’ school, which there is good authority for believing he 
himself would have been glad to suppress in later years. The plot is not 
one that would commend itself to the majority of writers of novels. 
After leading us on in doubt for nearly three volumes as to the sole 
great point upon which it turns, Lord Lytton, in the fourth volume, 
suddenly confronts us with a character, hitherto very subordinate, upon 
whose shoulders the most important part of the revelations are made to 
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rest. In addition to this, there are other characters which must not only 
be pronounced failures, but badly executed altogether, whilst those 
in which the novelist has been successful present not a single new fea- 
ture of interest. It is obvious that the author has been indebted to the 
remarkable series of papers which recently appeared in a popular 
periodical for many of his views upon modern France ; and in adopting 
these views he has not always been the fair and unbiassed artist. His 
own conclusions and judgments have too frequently interfered with 
matters in which he should have been a calm and impassive spectator 
and registrar. The character-drawing is somewhat more praiseworthy, 
especially as regards Gustave Rameau and Isaura Cicogna; but on the 
whole, the novel is not equal to ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ which was an ex- 
cellent specimen of freshness, and of talent recuperating itself in old age. 
‘The Parisians’ is still further inferior to ‘My Novel,’ which is almost 
the only work of fiction by Lord Lytton which would suggest the 
possession of real genius, and that is so overlaid by the author’s conven- 
tionalities, as to detract largely from its otherwise sterling merits. Asa 
final conclusion, we are bound to say that in his last two novels Lord 
Lytton was too much of a manufacturer of fiction to satisfy posterity. 
If his name lives, it will be because of earlier work. But his strength 
was squandered by too much variety, and the verdict upon him will be 
that, in essaying the highest in too many directions, he has barely escaped 
an inferior reputation in all. The want of an all-potent sincerity would 
have retarded his growth, had not the lack of the highest genius pre- 
vented his taking his place with the few chosen modern novelists of the 
first class. As it is, he remains an extraordinarily brilliant and prolific 
workman of the second. 


Ribblesdale ; or, Lancashire Sixty Years Ago. By Sir James 
Kay Suvutrritewortn, Bart. Three Vols. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 


Ribblesdale is a very carefully written novel, and evinces considerable 
local knowledge and intellectualstrength. Its style, however, needs 
flexibility, and its incidents are too crowded and too abruptly introduced. 
In the intricacy of its plot, and the melodramatic character of its inci- 
dents and development, it resembles a romance of sixty years ago more 
than a character novel of the present day. The evil genius of the piece 
is the dowager Lady de Legh, the Corsican grandmother of the family, 
whose insane jealousy lest the pure ichor of the family should be polluted 
by plebeian marriage, leads her to the perpetration of wrongs and crimes 
out of which the intricate plot of the story is woven. She characteristic- 
ally commits suicide, when all is unravelled, by injecting the poison of a 
Lucretia Borgia ring. The delineation is not so much of the artisan life 
of Lancashire as of the aristocratic and manufacturing life, and of the 
relations between the two. Rufus the hero belongs to the aristocratic 
Legh family. Alice the heroine, to that of a self-made wealthy manu- 
facturer—Mr. Hindle—who is also a pious Puritan, as is his daughter. 
Rufus resolves to win Alice. Alice is not to be won without the consent 
of Rufus’ family, and because she fears the life to which as a countess she 
would be elevated, would be an incongruous and perilous life. Both are 
well drawn—Rufus, in the noble resoluteness and fidelity of his love, and 
Alice, in the sweet charm of her beauty, and her Puritanie culture and 
saintliness. The local descriptions are from nature, the scene of the story 
being chiefly that part of Ribblesdale which lies between ee and 
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Ribchester, of course as it was sixty years ago. The novel is too sensa- 
tional for high literary art, but it will repay perusal, and give a good im- 
pression of the rivalries and antipathies of manufacturing wealth and 
aristocratic blood. 


Llanaly Reefs. By Lavy Verney, Author of ‘Stone Edge,’ 
&e. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The excellence of this volume consists in its admirable and even exqui- 
site description of natural beauty, and in the patience with which a few 
strongly-marked but low and small natures are depicted. One of the 
purposes of the author seems to have been an expression of sympathy 
with the benevolent legislation of Mr. Plimsoll. The wickedness of 
the ship-owner in sending crazy craft on long voyages under heavy in- 
surance, and the terrific perils of the sea under such circumstances, are 
told without exaggeration. The malign selfishness of the wrecker, and 
the spirit of the average sailor, are contrasted with some ability. The 

lot of the story is obscure and uninteresting, and it is a most 
pact defect that every individual who is introduced either talks a 
dreadful Welsh-English patois, or the most vulgar and commonplace 
provincialism, which, by the way, represents no well-defined dialect, but 
is a bad amalgam of two or three incompatible elements. wy | Verne 
has described with undcubted brilliancy of touch and finish the Sout 
American landscape, the mule ride in the Cordilleras, the earthquake, 
and the copper mine, as, also, the cattle-fording at the Menai Straits. 
The clanship, the selfish greed, the ill-balanced and oddly-consorted 
friendships of the little Welsh group are cleverly painted, but do not 
leave a satisfactory impression. 


The Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax. By Hotme Ler. Three 
Vols. Smith Elder and Co. 


Bessie Fairfax is the daughter of Geoffrey Fairfax, a younger son of a 
north country squire, who marries a poor clergyman’s daughter, and is 
left by his father to bear the impecunious consequences. Bessie’s mother 
dies. Her father marries a second time. Then he dies, and his widow 
marries Dr. Carnegie, a Hampshire village doctor, but in tolerably good 
circumstances. Bessie is welcomed with her stepmother, and becomes 
the eldest and much-beloved child of a large family. For fifteen years 
her grandfather Fairfax leaves her uncared for; but through matrimonial 
failures on the part of his two surviving sons, Lawrence and Frederick, 
Bessie becomes the heiress apparent of the large Fairfax estates. She is 
then sent for by her quatbalae, goes for three years to a French school 
in Normandy, and then becomes the inmate of her grandfather’s house 
at Abbotsmead, but fails to fulfil her grandfather’s matrimonial projects 
concerning her; and as her uncle Lawrence is found to have contracted 
a secret marriage, and to have two stalwart sons, poor Bessie is left with 
a legacy of five thousand pounds to marry Harry Musgrove, a Hampshire 
naa of comparatively humble origin, an early playfellow of Bessie, who 

as greatly distinguished himself at Oxford, but whose failure of health 
= the great promise of his legal career. 

he interest lies in the development and delineation of Bessie’s 
character, and in the portraiture of the pecple who surround her. This is 
done with the truth and delicacy which are so characteristic of the writer. 
The subtle touches whereby character is exhibited and developed are 
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very admirable. Dr. Carnegie, genial and generous; Lady Latimer, 
generous but not genial; Mr. Wiley, the clergyman with his tactless 
gaucheries ; with the minor personages of the Hampshire village, are 
_— in their individuality and truth: so are Mr. Fairfax senior, with 

is yearning for love, but with the hauteur which repelled it; Mr. Cecil 
Burleigh, the clever young statesman, the husband intended for Bessie ; 
Lady Angleby, the managing and worldly aunt of Cecil ; Miss Burleigh, 
kindly, genuine and ladylike; Mrs. Chiverton, with her blended ambition 
and philanthropy; and, above all, Harry Musgrove and Bessie; the 
character of the latter especially, with her warmheartedness, honest 
fidelity and independence, has been a careful and successful study. The 
story is full of delicate discriminations and admirable literary workman- 
ship. Its defect is that it is somewhat too thin. It lacks incident, and 
while it interests us as a study of character, and is what painters would 
call a charming little bit, it is defective in the strong passion which takes 
possession of us. 


Argus Fairbairn. By Henry Jackson, Author of ‘Gilbert 
Rugge,’ ‘ Hearth Ghosts,’ &c. In Three Volumes. Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co. 


We think Mr. Jackson has fully maintained, by the publication of this 
story, his well-earned reputation. He generally works much below the 
surface of his narratives, and his studies of character haye often been 
finely chiselled and well grouped. He is, moreover, accustomed to 
teach deep moral lessons by gentle touches and natural incidents. He 
clearly loathes a mere scene, and never tears his passion to tatters. The 
moral he sets himself to establish in this very attractive novel is that 
‘that which is crooked cannot be made straight.’ In terrible earnest he 
preaches on this theme to the selfish and voluptuous; and yet there is 
not a line of ‘ preaching’ in the three volumes. The consequences of 
one act of sin are traced over many lives. A fate as persistent as that of 
Greek tragedy follows the seduction of Lois Williams by the wealthy and 
brilliant Tressant. There are a thousand influences at work, to try, as it 
were, to soften and smooth and obliterate the curse which falls on the father 
and the bastard child. The remorse of the father, his unavailing desire to 
discover, and even to marry the peasant girl whom he had deceived; 
the subsequent most cleverly-contrived marriage of the destitute girl to a 
man of fortune, who knows all the evil that he would cover with the 
mantle of his love; the marriage of Tressant to one of the most lovely 
characters of modern fiction ; his parliamentary eminence and wealth ; 
the real love between him and his wife, notwithstanding her discovery of 
the guilty secret of his former life; the marvellous succession of Provi- 
dences which watch over and educate the child of Lois Williams, who is 
Argus Fairbairn, and the sad hero of the story ; the desire to repair the 
wrong done to the boy, and the supreme efforts made to reconcile him to 
his father—all the shifting, changing scenes which might be supposed 
varied enough to wipe out or overlay the bitter memory of the past, yet 
all fail—‘ the crooked thing cannot be made straight.’ There are called 
forth all kinds of passions; and many new acquaintances whom we have 
not space to characterize are introduced. But the end is told with a touch 
of dramatic force worthy of a great master:—‘He murmured a faint 
‘««Thank you!” After that he never spoke again. His eyes turned 
‘ away from his father, and rested their last gaze upon Mr. Staynes, who 
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‘ stood at the foot of the sofa; and upon him his gaze remained lovingly 
‘ fixed, till it grew dull and expressionless in death.’ 

We admire the descriptions of scenery, storms, and shipwreck, the 
great rapidity of the narrative and the ease and purity of the style. We 
accept, to some extent, the truth of the inexorable law which is thus pic~ 
torially set forth. It lies at the awful roots of sin and guilt. There is 
room for another parable where Divine love and the power of the Cross, 
not the interchange and play of all humanizing and loving fortunes, 
should be shown triumphant over all the curse, and with grace in them 
to blend and heal even broken hearts. 


Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. By Durron Coox. Three 
Vols. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


Mr. Cook’s novel can claim the merit of distinctive individuality. He 
has a style of his own, and conducts his story along paths more frequented 
by Fielding, Smollett, and Le Sage, than by modern novelists. His book 
is full of pictures of the seamy side of life; a profligate nobleman and a 
selfish and unprincipled artist, strolling players and theatrical stars, 
prize-fighting and gambling houses, the studio of a fashionable painter 
and the office of a bankrupt solicitor, are the chief characters, incidents, 
and scenes of his story. These are not sufficiently relieved by either 
noble character or better scenes of life. Mr. Cook has moulded his novel 
after the pattern of Thackeray, and permits his monologues and moral- 
izings to run somewhat to an excess; but he says good things, takes 
pains with his work, and, while with plentiful satire he conducts us 
through ‘ Vanity Fair,’ he is careful never to overstep propriety. So 
strong is his Bohemian tendency, that his hero himself is a kind of virtuous 
ne’er-do-weel, and as we read the record of his marriage on the last page, 
we have an uneasy feeling about the way in which he will provide for 
his wife. Rachel does not seem to have mended matters much. 


Transmigration. By Mortimer Coxiins. Three Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Mr. Collins is in great danger of being given up to mere eccentricities. 
Books like the ‘Coming Race,’ ‘ Erewhon,’ and ‘ By-and-Bye,’ have a 
certain justification in their theories of scientific, social, or religious 
development; they delineate a conceivable sequence, and have a certain 
value, as showing the ideals which the writers desire, and towards 
which they labour. It is perfectly legitimate, and also helpful to know 
whither, according to their conception and desire, we are tending. Our 
sympathy with their present process is regulated by our sympathy with 
its results as they conceive it. There is no sequence in Mr. Collins’ 
idea of transmigration ; neither duty nor agency is involved in it. Tt is 
a mere fancy dependent upon the fates, not upon ourselves. His story 
delineates three lives: the first a life upon earth under ordinary condi- 
tions, only somewhat fast; the next a disembodied life in the planet 
Mars; the third a regeneration upon earth; in which the hero passes 
through the stages of physical infancy and childhood, with the knowledge 
acquired during his two previous conditions of existence, and marries 
his early love, who reappears in the person of her grand-daughter. The 
first life on earth is a little wild, but is full of brilliant sparkles of thought 
and dialogue, and of odd positions ; the second life in Mars is chiefly an 
intercourse with classic mee Alo of them Homeric—and is 
made the medium of half the reminiscence of a classical dictionary, the 
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hero’s intercourse being chiefly in a transmundane Troy, with Helen, 
Paris, Catullus, and Cassandra; it is a little warm, and of course eating 
and drinking are idealized into a perfection which makes a bon vivant 
smack his lips. The third life has not the psychological congruity and 
interest that it might have had. Mr. Collins is never dull, he is always 
clever, and often brilliant; but in its amorphous and inconsequential 
character his present book must be pronounced a failure. It fails as 
much in philosophical idealism as it does in congruity. 


A Chronicle of the Fermors : Horace Walpole in Love. By M.F. 
Mawony (Marrnew Srrapiine). Two Vols. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


This is a historical novel, of a somewhat unique character. The author 
has compiled his information from the letters of Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Delany, and others; and has depicted a social interior of the time, in 
which a genuine love story runs its course, amid very fasionable 
surroundings and very melancholy intrigues. Lady Pomfret, a fashion- 
able mother, consecrates herself to effect good settlements for her four 
daughters, and succeeds, although not in every instance according to 
her precise wishes. One of them, Lady Sophia Fermor, is a great 
beauty. The scene opens in Italy, where both Italians and Englishmen 
are represented as dangling about her. Among others Horace Walpole 
is, on somewhat apocryphal authority, said to be smitten; but he is 
choked off by the clever scheming mother, while several other eligible 
parties are refused. The mother’s supreme ambition is to marry her 
daughter to Lord Lincoln, the nephew and heir to George the Second’s 
great statesman, the Duke of Newcastle. Lincoln is really in love with 
Sophia ; but fearing the wrath of his uncle, he flees her in Italy, only to 
be again caught and formally engaged to her at Easton Norton, the 
Earl of Pomfret’s seat in Northamptonshire. We fear the author has 
yielded to the temptations of Horace Walpole’s renowned name. There 
is not much about his love, and his admiration is too distant, doubtful, 
and cynical to justify the second title of the book; it is really the 
story of Lord Lincoln’s love, who, engaged by his crafty old uncle 
to marry his cousin, Catherine Pelham, has no chance against the 
dukedom, the property, and the policy of the Duke. After one or two 
scenes with the latter, well described, he succumbs, and Sophia 
within a week accepts old Lord Carteret, afterwards Lord Granville, 
Newcastle’s political rival, and old enough to be Sophia’s grandfather. 
Within twelve months she dies; Lincoln marries his cousin, and dege- 
nerates into a rich obese nobody, and the curtain falls. The value of the 
book, so far as it has a value, consists in its careful study and description 
of character. Lady Pomfret, Horace Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Lord Lincoln, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Carteret, and a 
host of others are acutely and dashingly sketched—sometimes with 
considerable satirical power, only Walpole has done it better for us. 
This detailed historical study of personages and surroundings some- 
what retards the action of the book, and becomes tedious; but it is 
a picture of the times that is valuable from its painstaking, its skill, 
and its apparent truthfulness. 


The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco. By Hinsetr. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
This very clever jew d’esprit has sorely perplexed its reviewers, who haye 
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sniffed about it very like a dog about a hedgehog, not knowing either 
what kind of an animal it was, or how they were to handle it. is per- 
plexity was caused first by the singular emphasis given to its announce- 
ment, the publishers—who are by no means given to puff—having with 
mysterious brevity bespoken in the weekly literary journals an entire page 
for the simple announcement of its title-page. Its contents again are of 
a very hybrid order, fact and fiction, real locality and imaginary sur- 
roundings, actual personages and creations of fancy, are blended together 
with so much of De Foe-like seriousness, and with so little of the epigram 
and wit of a squib, that neither the fact nor the meaning could be dis- 
criminated. Its intimate political knowledge, its admirable literary skill, 
and its unmistakeable anti-Philistinism, led rash critics to attribute it 
at once to Mr. Matthew Arnold, a compliment promptly disclaimed by 
that gentleman. So far as we can judge from a reperusal of the work in 
the light of the various speculations of the critics, the purpose of the 
writer is not to parody Mr. Gladstone’s political fall, nor Mr. Forster’s 
blind obstinacy, nor anything else in particular; but under the guise of 
a veritable history of a reigning prince to point the moral of /estina 
lente, the certain and utter smash to which men and things will be brought 
when Radical reforms are too or achieved 
Financing is illustrated by M. Blanc of the Casino; Red Tape by M. de 
Payan, the court official, and the swarms of officials, and the report which 
was presented to the prince with his coffee; Priestism by Father Pellico 
and the Jesuits. Scores of subtle clever touches point the moral of the 
satire. The prince just from Cambridge, and full of Radical ideas derived 
from the lectures there, and from M. Sardou’s abagas, undertakes to reform 
his little State according to democratic ideas ; but a democratic constitu- 
tion is a difficulty when all the people are opposed to it. After appealin 
in vain to his courtiers, who each approved his proposed reforms in a 
departments but his own, he chivalrously undertakes them alone. He 
does away with morning ‘reports,’ abolishes the State church, reforms 
the police, and mobilizes the national army, all of which are disapproved 
by his subjects. He is finally shipwrecked on the Education question 
and the 25th clause, aggravated by a visit from Garibaldi; and after 
vain a to get his revolutionary 1,300 subjects to hear his ex- 
= e abolishes himself, and escapes in his yacht to Marseilles. 

e same day a plébiscite of his principality gives, for annexation to 
France, 1,131 oui, 1 non ; the solitary dissentient being M. Blanc. Neither 
description nor citation can give a just impression of the subdued raciness, 
the subtle insinuation, the pertinent suggestion, and the almost perfect 
style of this clever little brochure. Its formal moral is, ‘no system of 
‘ government can be permanent which has for its opponents all the women 
‘in the country and half the men ; and any party will have for opponents 
‘ all the women, which couples the religious question with the political, and 
‘raises the flag of materialism. Women are not likely to abandon the 
‘idea of a compensation in the next world for the usage which too many 
‘of them meet with in this.’ 


Tales from the Fjeld : a Second Series of Popular Tales. From 
the Norse of P. Cu. Aspyirnsen. By G. W. Dasent, 
D.C.L. Chapman and Hall. 

Dr. Dasent has contributed both to learning, literature, and folk-lore, 
in his admirable translation of Norse myths and legends. These have a 
character of rough rampant mirth peculiarly their own. They are not 
tales of fairies with their delicate refinements, redolent of quiet woods 
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and gentle flowers, but of ginns and trolls, with their rugged storm-blasts, 
and stern mountains and glaciers, their boisterous horse-play and strong 
animalism, their loud laughter rather than their subtle humour. 

They are a genuine contribution to comparative mythology. ‘Dick 
Whittington,’ ‘The House that Jack Built,’ and other of our popular 
nursery stories have their analogies or prototypes or variations here. 
Dr. Dasent, Dr. Ralston, Hans Andersen, and the Brothers Grimm have 
enabled acomparison of the wild Norseland stories with the similar legends 
of Italy, the Beech and Southern Europe generally, which may lead to 
interesting results. The stories are mostly short, but they are equal in 
interest to Dr. Dasent’s former series of translations. 

They are taken from an important Norwegian collection published by 
P. C. Asbjérnsen two or three years ago, who has made Norse folk-lore 
his study for the last thirty years, and has collected traditional legends 
from Norwegian peasants, in the way in which Sir Walter Scott collected 
his border minstrelsy. His first collection was published as early as 
1842 ; from these Dr. Dasent’s ‘ Tales from the Norse’ were chiefly taken. 
We trust that he will translate for us the remaining collections of Asbjérn- 
sen, especially the ‘ Fairy Tales’ published in 1845. The present collec- 
tion has an irresistible charm, especially in the admirable version in 
which Dr. Dasent’s scholarship and literary skill have presented it. 


Literary Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch: with a Brief 
Memoir. John Murray. 


We had read most of the essays in this volume as they originally 
appeared, and we accordingly turned first to the short memoir prefixed. 
It is very touching: Mr. Deutsch seems to have been so full of ideas and 
plans, so little satisfied with what he had attained, so devoted to an 
ideal that dwelt within him and coloured all that he did and thought. 
The passion for knowledge was strong in him, and it was combined with 
that which when it is found in a Jew is always commanding—the pride of 
race. Personally, in no way assuming, but rather humble, diligent, and 
self-absorbed, Mr. Deutsch as a Jew was self-exacting, and in some 
sense imperious. It was little that he should live obscurely and retired, 
that he should not find time even to dine ‘as men count dining,’ and that 
he had to put up with a thousand privations, if so be he could do some- 
thing to interpret the history, the thought, the traditions, the aspirations 
of his race. It was for that he lived, and we may say it was for that he 
died in his prime. His discontent began when he could no longer hide 
from himself the fact that he might fail to realize his hopes. The 
quiet German student with his dash of naive humour, that would have 
made him so companionable, yet went through life companionless— 
companionless in that deeper sense of finding something to lean on, and 
thereby escape from the chief concern of his life, to return to it refreshed 
and stimulated. His friends were men who had like aims with him, and 
were as full of them as he was: besides his Talmud studies, he had 
few of those interests in life that draw a man out of himself. His 
biographer speaks as though England had not done for Mr. Deutsch 
what it might have done ; and truly in the matter of mere money reward 
more might have well have been done for such a worker. But would 
that have saved aman of Mr. Deutsch’s temperament and tendency? We 
hardly think so. The interests at the British Museum where he was 


from ten to four daily, were after all of the kind that he needed—perhaps 
the more mechanical they were, and the less demand they made on his 
brain, the better for him. Suppose him relieved from them, what would 
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have been the probable result? Utter absorption in a sort of study that 
to be efficiently pursued needs every aid that can be derived from atten- 
tion to many personal details. It is very noticeable that, though Mr. 
Deutsch toward the end of his life fretted at his position and at his work 
in the Museum, he should have said, in 1872, when inditing a fragment 
concerning his studies, ‘For nigh twenty years it was my privilege to 
‘ dwell in the very midst of that Fonthoen called the British Museum, the 
‘ treasures whereof, be they Egyptian, Homeric, Palimpsest, or Babylonian 
‘ cuneiforms, the mutilated glories of the Parthenon, or the Etruscan 
‘ mysterious grotesqueness, were all at my beck and call, all days, all hours 
‘ —Alexandria, Rome, Carthage, Jerusalem, Sidon, Tyre, Athens... .’ 

This, we are inclined to regard as on the whole, the most healthy and 
the most grateful view. When we think of the poor boy of six or seven, 
in that distant Silesia full of hospitable hearts, but of climate bleak and 
cold, morning after morning obeying his rabbi-uncle’s orders, and rising 
at five o’clock both summer and winter to study without fire or food for 
an hour or two, until the time of the daily prayer had arrived—we 
cannot resist the conclusion that great harm must have been done to 
his sensitive frame, and that the seeds were then sown of the disease 
which carried him off at a comparatively young age, in spite of his wiry 
constitution. The truth seems to be that the British Museum work—- 
which in itself could never have induced premature disease—was 
regarded pleasantly rather than otherwise, till such time as Mr. Deutsch 
actually began to break down; when the great source of his irritation was 
the haunting thought that the work on the Talmud, upon which he 
had set his heart, could never now be done. And truly to pian out a 
splendid edifice—to bring the stones from afar, even from the depths of 
the sea, and to polish all the capitals and have the architraves wrought 
in fine devices, and then to know them all doomed to lie, an uncompacted 
pile, was enough to overcome a strong soul, in moments of pain and 
weakness. And so precisely it was with Mr. Deutsch, and we yield him 
our sympathies. 

As to the essays, we regard them as even less valuable for what they 
communicate of fact, than for their form, and for the living imaginative 
sympathy that informs them, and gives them tone and colour. e see 
in them from first to last—in the most trifling, as in the most thorough 
of them—the scholar by instinct, who lost no chance of perfecting his 
instruments. There is not a single clause, or even a sentence, which 
is not polished to express adequately what it was meant to do; there is 
the certain balance and completeness which come only of mastery—the 
ease and simplicity without pretension which clearly proclaim the artist. 
The article on ‘the Talmud,’ which first made ie. Deutsch’s name 
widely known, sets forward facts which in a dry and more or less 
scattered way were accessible to scholars in Continental tongues; but 
he relieved them from the touch of the Dryasdusts, and filled them as it 
were with throbbing pulses, as they once had filled and occupied 
fervent busy hearts. And so it was with the article on ‘Islam,’ though in 
it there was scarcely so much concentrated power. Whether it were that 
Mr. Deutsch here had a subject, which he was less in sympathy with, 
this essay, though brilliant, is nov so successful, and failed to make 
quite the impression that might have been expected of it. The articles 
on ‘ The Targums,’ in which we have much minute knowledge, very dis- 
tant things being brought occasionally to interpret each other; and the 
‘ Lectures on the Semitic Language,’ strike us as the next most import- 
ant contributions. The rest of the volume consists of shorter articles 
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from the pages of the Atheneum, and a few condensed reports of 
lectures given here and there, which at the best can convey but a faint 
hint of the original form of these addresses. Unceasingly active as Mr. 
Deutsch was, this volume necessarily gives but a feeble idea of his achieve. 
ments, far less does it satisfactorily shadow forth ‘What might have 
been.’ He contributed no fewer than one hundred and ninety articles 
to Chambers’ ‘ Cyclopedia’ and several to Bible Dictionaries, besides 
sending constant contributions to magazines and journals. Even before 
he had finished his studentship in Berlin, he was able to provide for 
himself with his pen; and it is astonishing that up till the comparatively 
late date of the publication in the Quarterly of the Talmud article, he 
was quite obscure and unknown in England. ‘This volume will be 
welcomed as the only record we can now have of the work of a dis- 
tinguished thinker, and a very accomplished writer. 


Biographical and Critical Essays. Reprinted from Reviews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Third Series. By A. 
Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Hayward’s essays are scarcely to be surpassed in their peculiar 
anecdotical line. Instinctively he fastens on subjects susceptible of histo- 
rical or anecdotical illustration, and with unwearied industry and very 

eat skill he groups together anecdote after anecdote, until one is at a 
ue which to wonder at most—his notebooks, his index rerum, or his 
memory. The author of ‘ Cues from all Quarters’ is not more affluent in 
illustrative quotations. Added to this, Mr. Hayward is completely 
master of his materials ; not only do they not master him, but they are 
equally subject to his artistic faculty and to his critical power. The 
texture of his articles is firm and homogeneous. Hence, no papers 
appear more pleasant to read, and to meré utilitarian readers the pleasure 
is enhanced by the sense that solid information is imparted with it. Asa 

od teller of good stories Mr. Hayward is unsurpassed. It will easily 
e understood how much fresh matter Mr. Hayward can bring to the 
review of such a book as Jennings’ ‘ Parliamentary Anecdotes.’ Under 
his hand it expands to an anecdotical history of the British Parliament 
and its history. Its characterizations and anecdotes of great speakers 
are rich in interest. So, also, the paper ‘ Curiosities of German Archives’ 
gathers up a vast amount of curious and entertaining matter, especially 
about Frederic the Great, upon whom, pace Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Hayward 
is justly severe. The other papers are on Taine’s ‘Notes on England,’ 
Lanfrey’s ‘ Napoleon,’ Bernard Burke’s ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ and 
O’Flanagan’s ‘ Lord Chancellors of Ireland.’ 

We have also, reprinted from the Zimes, ‘The Second Armada,’ which 
many will remember as a reply to the ‘ Battle of es > anda brochure 
on the ‘ Purchase System,’ intended also for the Times, but which did not 

+ printed in time. Mr. Hayward’s yolumes take rank with the very 

st literature of their class. 


Toilers and Spinsters, and other Essays. By Miss THackeray, 
Author of ‘Old Kensington,’ &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This volume takes its title from the first essay, which is really a 
sermon to old maids. While it is pervaded by a gentle air of satire that 
glances athwart girl-of-the-period notions, the woman’s-rights move- 
ment, and similar institutions, it is full of bright, cheerful wisdom, which 
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would perhaps look a little stoical and ungenial, if after all it were not 
so womanly. And it is something that a writer, who has gained such 
acceptance in good society should here devote herself, with all her 
exquisite address, to overturn one of the fixed ideas of that very society. 
“Miss Thackeray does not believe that a woman necessarily misses her aim 
in life when she fails to secure a husband; ‘She can still be womanly 
and faithful,’ says Miss Thackeray, ‘and that is her reali aim in life, 
‘ which, in spite of securing a husband, she may miss, and be miserable.’ 

‘ The ideal woman, as one imagines her, is no social failure. She is 
‘ calm, beautiful, dignified, and gentle—not necessarily accomplished ; 
‘ but she must be intelligent, a good administrator, wise and tender by 
‘ instinct ; for my own taste she should have, perhaps, a gift for music, and 
‘a natural feeling for art; a suitability for See home, and, beyond this 
‘ home, she should have an interest large enough to care for other people 
‘ and other things ; nor should that which affects the world and her own 
‘ country-people’s welfare, be indifferent to her. . .. Homes, hus- 
‘ bands, sons, and daughters, such sacred ties are sweet, but they are not 
‘ the only ones, nor the only sacred things in life; and some examples 
‘seem indeed to show us that love may be strong enough and wide 
‘enough to take the world itself for a home, and the deserted for 
‘ children, and the sick and sorrowful for a family.’ 

And when Miss Thackeray speaks of the possibility of yet seeing 
‘women officially appointed as guardians of the poor,’ she indicates a 
reform that is much needed; since there can be no doubt that in a 
thousand ways the presence of women on such boards would be beneficial ; 
and that not on points of economy alone, although there, their quicker 
instincts and their suffrages might soon work beneficial changes. The 
book abounds with passages of fine insight, genial humour, and deep 
thought, set forth in the most finished and graceful style. No writer 
of our time has the faculty of clearing up and exhibiting difficult matters 
with more ease and simplicity. The essay ‘Out of the Silence,’ being 
an account of the Deaf and Dumb Home of the Jews, is most interest- 
ing ; and there lies implicit in it a whole philosophy of childhood and 
early education, which we much wish we had time to disentangle and 
detail. Every one who has to do with child training should read it. 
A few essays there are dealing with social habits, and points of minor 
morality—‘ Five o’clock Tea,’ and the ‘ Croquet Nuisance,’ being per- 
haps, the most prominent of these; while others are mainly descriptive, 
such as ‘Rome in the Holy Week;’ but all are written with rare 
felicity and quiet pointedness. We wonder whether the masterly little 
article ‘Closed Doors,’ which so decisively declares for open churches at 
other times than the special hours for service, will have any effect? 
The contents look more miscellaneous than they really are; for we 
catch hint of a purpose more or less clearly running through all. We 
can honestly recommend this volume, both for its readableness and its 
practical suggestiveness. 


History of English Literature. By H. A. Tainz, D.C.L. Trans- 
lated from the French by H. van Lavy. Vols. II. 
and III. Edmonston and Douglas. 

These two volumes of M. Van Laun’s revised translation of Taine’s 


English literature bring the history down to the first chapter of modern 
life, including Wordsworth, which is a rapid characterization of the chief 


writers of the period, rather than a careful critique of any one of them. © 
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It is often flippant enough—none the less so for there being in it elements 
of truth which are jauntily exaggerated into caricature, which would 
recognise even the feeble side of Wordsworth in the following :—‘ Half 
‘ of his pieces are childish, almost foolish ; dull events described in a dull 
‘style, one platitude after another, and that on principle. All the poets in 
‘ the world would not reconcile us to so much tedium. . . . The specialty 
‘ of the artist is to cast great ideas in moulds as great: Wordsworth’s 
‘moulds are of bad common clay, cracked, unable to hold the noble 
‘ metal which they ought to contain.” Many of Mr. Taine’s characteriza- 
tions are equally shallow and — His volumes, however, 
contain better and nobler things. ey are eminently readable, and 
often rise into genuine eloquence. A grave and adequately informed 
critic, however, is tempted to break a lance with him on almost every 
page. 


Mary Ellesmere ; or, Dawn and Daylight. (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.) The minister’s daughter who writes this story, describes it as an 
attempt to delineate in an attractive form the spiritual character and 
influence of Nonconformist teaching, and she has put before her readers 
some very interesting sketches of religious life amongst Dissenters of the 
older type. Those who know English Nonconformity only as it exists 
in large towns and prosperous congregations will find in this book much 
valuable information as to the difficulties of Dissenters in smaller 
places, where unhappy prejudices and narrow-minded views operate 
most seriously against the life of our Churches. We must confess, 
however, that the authoress has scarcely justified her heroine. Mary 
Ellesmere is the niece of a Dean of the old high and dry school. She is 
engaged to be married to an amiable young clergyman, but breaks off 
the engagement bevause she cannot induce her lover to accept her some- 
what unformed ecclesiastical opinions. She is driven from her uncle’s 
house, becomes a governess, and is subequently adopted by a wealthy 
London merchant, with whose daughter she had been on terms of loving 
intimacy. From his house she afterwards marries a rising young 
minister, and is happily settled as the wife of the pastor of an influential 
country congregation. Some of the minor characters of the book are 
better drawn. The old minister and his family, with whom the heroine 
takes refuge when she leaves her uncle’s house, are the most interesting 
people in the volume. We presume Mr. Winton is the honoured father 
to whose memory the book is dedicated,—a genial, upright, loveable old 
Puritan. Some of the descriptions of natural scenery and country life 
are very charming, and the authoress is evidently more at home here 
than in writing of London life and society. Elsie Dinmore ; Holidays at 
Roselands: Elsie’s Girlhood. By Marta FarquHarson. (Henry S. 
King and Co.) The story of Elsie Dinmore, carried through these 
three volumes, is fitted to interest and benefit youthful readers. The 
tone and spirit pervading the story are pure and healthy, and free from 
corrupting sensationalism. Perhaps there is a little straining and over- 
doing in delineating the character of Elsie and her father, and thus the 
influence of the story may in some measure be impaired. But on the 
whole the volumes merit commendation, and may with advantage be put 
into the hands of young people. Jupiter's Daughter. By Mrs. CHaRLEs 
Jenxin. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The motif of this clever story is to 
exhibit the arbitrary and cruel working of the French custom of marriage, 
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the determination of which is relegated to parents ; and which, therefore, 
too often disregards the sentiment whose inspirations should be the 
supreme arbiter of it. Human nature will, however, assert itself, the 
worldly wisdom of rich parents notwithstanding. Poor Pauline for- 
bidden to marry Vilpont, who is in every reasonable qualification well 
suited for her, is married to Leon, a wea 7 fool; and endures through 
life the martyrdom of outraged affection. The chief interest of the stor 
however, lies in its admirable sketches of French life and sentiment, wit 
which Mra. Jenkin seems perfectly familiar. There is too a good deal 
of intellectual power in it, clever and thoughtful things not unfrequently 
occur.—Two Girls. By Freperick Werpmore. Two Vols. (Henry 
8. King and Co.) Mr. Wedmore has advanced upon his former story, 
‘ A Snapt Gold Ring,’ in the firmness of his grasp and the sympathy of 
his tone, and is evidently writing with great care and conscientiousness. 
There is too a good deal of penetrating observation and thoughtful 
reflection in his work. His great artistic defect is the awkward, abrupt, 
and improbable construction of his plot. His stories want harmony, 
tone, and naturalness. It would be easy to point out a dozen instances; 
some of these, too, the very pivots of his plot, and which ought to have been 
gradually led up to, but which are in the highest degree improbable. The 
unquestioning and accommodating acceptance of Welvertree by Lord 
Rundhurst is an example. Both Cicily and Irma, moreover, are crudely 
conceived, and are exaggerated; the one in her somewhat stupid 
amiability, the other in ee fiery fierceness. Welvertree again wants 
backbone and elevation; he cannot be acquitted of base and selfish 
treatment of Irma, his good impulse notwithstanding. Beddingly 
Ancot, the philosophical freethinker, in the rudimental conception 
of his character, is very good. On a larger canvas, and with a more 
subtle artist he would have been a creation; but the working out 
of the conception is defective. His schemes to marry his daughter are 
hardly in harmony with either his sentiments or his affection. This is 
the general artistic defect of Mr. Wedmore; his conceptions are clever, 
but he fails fully to realize them. Another defect is a sub-acid of cynicism 
which is still too perceptible, and which is not an element of power. It 
is sympathy, not cynicism, that moves men. Mr. Wedmore’s story, 
however, is in many of its literary characteristics a remarkable one. It 
is so good that it ought to have been better.—Jn the Carmargue. By 
Emity Bowtes. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The Carmargue is the island 
formed by the division of the Rhone into two branches at Arles, and 
which is flat, marshy, and sandy, containing, moreover, great salt beds; 
and being so far south has many characteristics of sub-tropical regione. 
The scenes of the story are laid in this island; its farm-producing and 
cattle-breeding features, as well as the manners and customs of the 
—_ are well described, apparently with minute familiarity. Noel the 
eroine is a farmer’s daughter, whose father wants her to marry a 
well-to-do, but somewhat herculean cattle driver. Two Englishmen 
appear on the scene, the one an artist, of good intentions, but of weak 
resolution. He and Noel fall in love with each other. Rambert, the 
cattle driver, is exasperated to madness, but noble feelings prevail, and 
he saves his rival’s life at the sacrifice of his own. The artist returns 
to London, and weakly falls a victim to a beautiful and artful cousin, 
whom he marries. Poor Noel devotes herself to hospital nursing. 
There is a good deal of promise in the story ; the characters are well 
discriminated, the colouring is harmonious, and the tone throughout is 
well preserved. Its artistic fault is over-intensity, and a somewhat pro- 
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fuse use of superlatives, sometimes of long descriptive words that do not 
describe. The same fault of exaggeration is seen in the portraiture. 
Noel is sensitive, sublime, and saintly, almost to hysteria and asceticism,’ 


‘ A creature far too good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ 


Rambert is as grand and heroic as a knight of the Round Table. The 
other characters are less extravagant; but none of them natural. The 
Romanism of the district is described in a rose-coloured idealism, which 
no traveller in Romish countries ever encounters. If the writer will 
lace herself under severe literary discipline, and get rid of the Minerva- 
ress idealism which disfigures her style and portraiture, we think 
that there is in her the making of a good novel writer.—Cupid and 
Chow-Chow, and other Stories. By Louisa M. Attcorr. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) Miss Allcott has the knack of throwing off for young 
folks graceful trifles, suitably pointing a moral. Here are ten stories, 
apparently contributed to a newspaper or small periodical, very charm- 
ingly written. The story which gives its title to the volume we like 
the leat, although its covert satire on strong-minded women is clever 
and humorous; but we do not like the precocity of American children 
playing at marriage, &c., and have no wish that our English children 
should be initiated into it—Thorpe Regis. By the Author of ‘ The 
Rose Garden,’ &c. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) We are disposed 
to pronounce ‘ Thorpe Regis’ the most thoughtful and tender novel of 
the season. At any rate it contests the palm with ‘ Mistress Judith.’ 
It is full of beautiful sentiment, delicate discrimination, and charming 
description. The latter indeed is almost perfect, just because it is true. 
With a keen eye for form and colour, the author does not catalogue 


items, she paints pictures full of beauty and suggestiveness. In the 


early part of the book descriptiveness and sentiment somewhat overlay 
the story. The characters and incidents do not stand out with adequate 
distinctness ; the whole is suffused with a kind of haze; but as the 
passion deepens, after Marmaduke reads the letter, the delineation and 
movement of character become more vigorous, the landscape is subdued 
to a mere background, and the sentiment into a mere atmosphere— both, 
however, very dani to the end; while the whole is inlaid with thought- 
ful apothegms, often of great beauty. The elements of the story are not 
so much the great tragedies, as the minor misunderstandings and irrita- 
tions of life, and their power to determine destinies. Three or four deaths 
occur—but not in any tragical way—and there is considerable love 
making: in Stephen’s instance, in the gusty atmosphere of passion; in 
Winifred’s, with the silent suffering of which there is much in life. The 
characters are drawn with great delicacy of discrimination. Winifred, 
Ada, Marion, Bessie, the bachelor brothers, the old squire, Mrs. Featherly, 
and not least, David Stephen, the Methodist—who, half fanatic half saint, is 
however treated as Episcopalians usually treat Nonconformists—are all as 
distinct as photographs, and as soft and charming as well adjusted lights 
can make them. The sentiment is as pure as the art is perfect. We have 
only praise for such a book.—Sweet, but not Lasting. By ANNIE B. LEFuRT. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) A fairly written story of Irish life; short, but 
tragic, with the old, old story—the fate of ill-requited love. Nellie Hume 
permits herself to love too well, Dr. Halket, who after virtually 
engaging himself to her, permits himself to flirt, and something more, 
with Lady Ermegilda Hildebrand ; r little Nellie does not die of a 
broken heart, but her heart ‘ brokenly lives on.’ She becomes a nursing 
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sister, and ten years after she dies in a French hospital, and he is called 
in to attend her. The story is slight and brief, and is filled in by a 
delineation of social life at a village on the west coast of Ireland. Its 
moral is the ill that may be done to man or woman, ‘ by want of thought, 
as well as want of heart.’—Jn Strange Company ; being the Experience of a 
Roving Correspondent. By JAMES GREENWOOD, ‘ the Amateur Casual.’ 
(Henry S. King and Co.) Mr. Greenwood, for the satisfaction of his own 
philanthropic inquisitiveness, or to furnish attractions to the columns of 
the Daily Telegraph, describes his explorations of Bohemian London. He 
visits all the wretched out-of-the-way places he can hear of; describes 
the haunts of the miserable and the vicious, and paints pictures of the 
er of modern civilization that would have appalled Asmodeus. If 
well-to-do people wish to know how their near neighbours exist—live 
they scarcely inne if jaded novel readers want a sensation, let them 
read these descriptions of newspaper boys and organ-grinders, of London 
alleys, and Kentish hoppers. Every page is piteous, and its misery is 
melodramatic in its strangeness. e have read most of the papers, but 
selection is simply impossible.—The Bye-ways of Two Cities. By the 
Author of ‘The Romance of the Streets,’ with a prefatory notice by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of SHarrespury. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A 
book similar in aim, but very different in method. The author is a 
practical worker in one of the missions organized ‘for the teaching and 
elevation of the lowest classes. While Mr. Greenwood pays professional 
visits, and describes their accidental impressions, the author of this 
volume narrates incidents of his experience while pursuing his noble 
Christian calling. Lord Shaftesbury vouches for these narratives that they 
are all true. ile therefore they are less sensational, they are more 
deeply tragic and _— The slums of London are explored—not 
merely lit up with Bengal lights, and the underlying histories of their 
misery detailed. Let anyone read the graphic description of Golden- 
lahe and its purlieus—the metropolis of ‘ costers ’—and he will feel with 
how quick and true discernment a strange and unknown world is 
delineated ; and let him read the account of Mr. Orsman’s mission 
therein, and of Lord Shaftesbury’s personal efforts to benefit the ‘costers’ 
—‘ the earl, himself a member of the fraternity, is the best known person- 
age in the district?7—and he will feel how nobly men may be inspired, and 
how much they may do. The book is full of very painful interest, 
relieved by fine sympathies and hopeful work. The two cities are London 
and Edinburgh.—7To0o Late. By Mrs. Newman. Two Vols. (Henry 
8. King and Co.) There is a good deal of vigour and movement in Mrs. 
Newman's story. Nevill Lyford, the heir to a large estate, is opposed 
in his projected marriage with Blanche Arnold—an orphan, who lives 
with a brusque, honest, and great-hearted aunt, Miss Barton—by the 
family pride of his aunt Judith, who declares she will disinherit him. 
Blanche thereupon breaks off the engagement in such a way as to lead 
him to think she has never loved him. In leaving her he falls down a 
cliff, and is nursed in the cottage of a coastguardsman ; and in his great 
resentment and pique marries hin daughter Margaret, one of Nature’s 
noble-women ; and the interest of the story, which is often very great, 
turns upon her new relations in the higher class of society, and the great 
power of her self-sacrifice. Mrs. Newman has contrived to construct a 
story out of the old elements of the course of true love, in which there 
is considerable novelty of incident and freshness of narrative. Novel 
readers will pronounce her story sensible, forcible, and interesting.— 
Ena ; or, The Ancient Maori. By Grorcre H. Witson. (Smith, Elder, 
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and Co.) The border land of savagery and civilization is always rich in 
materials of romance, whether it be that of Saxon and Celt, American 
colonist and Red Indian, or New Zealand settler and Maori. It needs, 
however, a Cooper to depict it, and Mr. Wilson is not a Cooper; he 
writes too ambitiously, and has not sufficient dramatic art to arrange his 
materials effectively. The story turns upon the internecine a of 
two Maori tribes, with one of whom isa shipwrecked American girl. The 
narrative is a continuous skirmishing, and has no artistic disposition ; 
although both the fine scenery of New Zealand and the noble elements of 
Maori character afford rich materials for an effective study. How far 
facts are the basis of Mr. Wilson’s narrative he does not tell us.— 
Verena; or, Safe Paths and Slippery Byeways. A story of to-day. By 
Emity Saran Horr. (John F.Shaw.) A religious novel, somewhat con- 
fused in construction and character, and oddly blending Sacramentarian 
discussion, Evangelical conversation, and the romance of a lost will and 
the reversion to a large estate. It seems to be intended as a polemic 
against Romanising in the Church of England. Some of the characters 
are well conceived, but very crudely developed. The incidents are 
abruptly and inartistically arranged, and there 1s, for our taste, too much 
of the unctuous phraseology of a certain school of Evangelicals. The 
dialogue is smart, and the aim of the writer is one that we heartil 
pathize with.—A Fight for Life, by Mary Tuomas, (Henry 8. 
ing and Co.), has been added to the Cornhill Library of Fiction.— 
Through the Mist. By JEANNIE HERING. Three Vols. (Virtue, Spald- 
ing, and Daldy.) e cannot say much for ‘Through the Mist,’ save 
that it is the ne plus ultra of common-place. We could scarcely have 
thought it possible to fill three volumes with conversation so twaddling, 
sentiments so common-place, and incidents so feebly conceived and so 
mechanically put together. The only good thing in the book is the 
teetotal moral that it points. Next to poor Dulcie’s sad lot in marrying 
a drunkard, nay worse, is poor Alice’s fate in being consigned to a fool. 
One is comforted by the thought that the authoress has been misin- 
formed; it is the most absurd psychological impossibility. Was it not 
Miss Bell that Merton Crawshaw married ? LEyen for the most in- 
veterate novel reader, ‘Through the Mist’ is a book to be avoided. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Superhuman Origin of the Bible Inferred from Itself. The 
Congregational Lecture for 1873. By Henry Rogers. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


The unwillingness on the part of many to accede to the supernatural 
or superhuman characteristics of any particular cycle of events or litera- 
ture has arisen not infrequently from inability to determine scientifically 
what are the limits of the ‘natural’ and the ‘human.’ It cannot be 
gainsaid that enlarged study of the development and outcome of that 
which avowedly transcends neither the one nor the other, has increased 
the difficulty. The comparison of the Bible and its history, with other 

ks of sacred literature, explains some of the most startling peculi- 
arities of the former. The grave question now propounded to the Chris- 
tian apologist is, how far does this comparison affect the exclusive or 
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paramount claims of Holy Scripture? Is there, or is there not any other 
extant group of literature which bears, as the Bible does so unmistaka- 
bly, the signature of a Mind and Purpose distinct from those of the 
natural forces and human hands which have apparently produced and 
preserved it? In the endeavour to answer this question, the right hand 
of the author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith’ has not lost its a The 
author's well-known ingenuity, freeing itself from all satire, and directed 
by refined and serious feeling, has never shown to greater advantage 
in this volume. His style, compact and lucid, is more vigorous 
than ever, while exhibiting the paradoxes involved in the hypothesis 
that this book is a collection of sacred writings produced and pre- 
served by the ordinary factors at work in human nature. Mr. Rogers 
— in few positive arguments for a Divine origin of either a part or 
the whole of Holy Scripture; he leaves untouched what are common! 
termed the moral evidences of Christianity ; and he contents himself wit. 
indicating in an ingenious concluding lecture, an analogy between the 
constructive method and mental force which have built up the Bible, and 
the ‘ constitution and course of nature.’ Direct argument for the divine 
origin, or the plenary inspiration, or the scientific accuracy, or the eternal 
verity supposed to characterize or qualify these writings does not come 
within the present scope of the author of this volume. On the contrary, he 
very frequently repeats his disclaimer of any attempt tu produce a posi- 
tive argument for the truth, or for the inspiration of the oracle to which he 
refers. He has accomplished his purpose when he has revealed the cluster 
of improbabilities, incompatibilities, and puzzles which must be harboured 
in the mind of any sceptic who believes in the purely human origin of 
the literature ond religion of the Bible. Many of these paradoxical 
combinations of inadequate cause and stupendous effect are shown—with 
consummate mastery of the conditions of the problem—to be in open 
and obvious antagonism to the temper and grain of human nature ; 
and the author has never arranged his pieces on the chess-board with 
more absolute certainty of checkmating his opponent than in this 
volume. Some of these ‘ peculiarities,’ ‘curiosities,’ and ‘paradoxes’ 
have often before now given vivacity to Christian apology; but such 
points are stated with great novelty of illustration, even though they are 
not themselves advanced for the first time. ‘I seem to see,’ says he, 
‘ unless it be a strange delusion, a multitude of traits which prevent my 
* accounting for the Bible as I can for other professed sacred books, by 
‘ a reference to the known properties and forces which exist in our nature. 
‘... And my object is to show . . . that the Bible is not such a book 
‘as man would have made if he could, or could have made if he would.’ 
He does not profess to have exhausted the line of argument, and declares 
that these lectures are not ‘controversial. I simply speak of the im- 
‘ pression which certain features of the Bible have made upon me, and 
* state the reasons of it.’ Our author’s first illustration is found in the 
‘ inveterate proneness of mankind to idolatry ;’ the tendencies of human 
nature, and of Jewish human nature, are all on one side, showing 
intense sympathy with idolatry, and ‘making it hard to understand how 
‘the Jews came by this curious monopoly of unadulterated Monotheism.’ 
A second trait of the Bible, as a whole, on which the author insists, is 
the unnatural sublimity involved in the perpetual reference to the Will 
of God, and the subordination of all events to those which illustrate His 
supremacy, involving an inversion of the relatively great and little in the 
history of the world. Associated with this is the strict ‘ subordination 
‘ of ethics to theology.’ He urges that ‘ the general facts of the world’s 
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‘ history show that the whole tendency of mankind (that of the Jews 
‘ themselves, quite as much as of the rest of the race) is in revolt against 
‘ that view of God’s supreme and all-controlling authority, and that per- 
‘ petual obtrusion of his claims which characterize the Bible.’ He then 
argues that the morality of the New Testament runs counter to the 
prejudices, and systems of human nature, and that the modifications and 
emasculations, and corruptions from which it has suffered at the hands 
of Christians, confirm the same view of the originality of the Bible. He 
next developes a similar argument, based on the character of the Founder 
of Christianity, and declares that that character on the purely human 
hypothesis of its origin, is charged with paradox. He uses even stronger 
language than that adopted by Canon Liddon in his Bampton Lecture, 
and forces on the alternative that if Christ be not divine, His claims 
must be treated with ‘sovereign scorn.’ This would be an unanswerable 
position, if the perfect accuracy and authenticity of the four gospels 
were on an admittedly irrefragable basis; those who dispute the super- 
human origin of the Bible have been the busiest critics of the evangelical 
narrative. Mr. Rogers refers to the alternative that the character of 
Christ is only an ideal creation, and has justly called attention to the 
verisimilitude attributed by ‘ a stupid world’ to the ideal, while with great 
eloquence he shows how inpeedthte it was for human nature, conditioned 
as were the Jews of that age, to rise tosuchaconception. They possessed 
neither the moral nor the intellectual qualities competent to such a task. 
When he says that all the mythologies of the world, ancient and modern, 
are now consigned to ‘universal contempt or oblivion,’ we think he 
somewhat undervalues the profound interest which has now for nearly 
half a century been manifested in the study of the sacred books of the 
Hindus, and the wondrous story of the rise and spread of Buddhism. 

In the second lecture the author shows how the Gospel abruptly broke 
in upon the prejudices of the Jew, and ‘as with volcanic force, fractured 
‘and upturned the solid strata of his belief,’ and in one of the most 
eloquent passages of the volume—which we should gladly quote, but for 
lack of space—he asks, ‘How came incarnate bigotry to go forth as the 
‘ spontaneous apostle and herald of universal love ?’ and with equal force 
he shows that there was not ‘a thought, a prejudice, or a sentiment of 
‘the Gentiles which could recommend it.’ With singular ability he points 
out further that the New Testament propounds a religion which aspires 
to universal dominion and yet proposes to achieve it by moral forces alone. 
The very fact that Christians have departed from the principle of the 
New Testament is fairly adduced as a cogent argument in the same 
direction. Mr. Rogers discusses the inferences that may be drawn from 
the silence of the Nee Testament touching the relations of the new faith 
to the civil power, and couples with it the singular reticence of the Bible 
in relation to the future and invisible world; that whereas other religious 
systems and books, and the superstitious additions that have been made to 

hristianity have offered ‘ pretended discoveries as to the physical con- 
ditions of the future life,’ the New Testament points as with a sunbeam 
to the moral characteristics of the future state. He further urges the 
difficulty of imagining how human nature could spontaneously have given 
such a picture of itself as we find in the statements of the Bible, the 
tremendous impeachment of humanity without a shadow of petulance, is 
unparalleled in literature, whereas every ccrruption of the religion of 
the Bible has been in the direction of those systems which have men’s. 
own signature upon them. 

A most interesting lecture follows on ‘ arguments ancillary to the same 
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conclusion.’ The writer then passes on to coincidences between certain 
statements of Scripture and certain facts of history which are entirely 
independent of historical criticism, and consist mainly of the broad out- 
line of Christian history as foreshadowed in Holy Scripture. The unity 
of the Bible forms the topic of the remaining portion of this interesting 
lecture. We cannot help wishing that the author had put forth his con- 
summate powers at greater length on this all-important item of his argu- 
ment, instead of confining himself as he does to two or three illustrations. 

The fifth lecture consists of a reply to some objections founded on the 
form and structure of the Bible; and here great stress is laid upon the 


narrative element that pervades the sacred volume, and the dramatic 


teaching elicited by the bare mention and juxtaposition of historic facts. 
The intersections of sacred and secular history are touched rather than 
investigated ; the silences and abrupt terminations of certain narratives 
are described as part of the proof that some wisdom greater than that of 
the several authors and compilers, must have presided over the whole, 
determined the relation of the parts, and directed them to their end. 

Two lectures are subsequently devoted to certain peculiarities of the 
ve of the sacred Scriptures. Of these it is difficult to give any 
adequate conception. The following eloquent passage, which concludes 
the seventh lecture, is fairly indicative of the spirit of the whole. ‘In 
‘ brief, no small portion of that pathos in which, as I have said, the 
‘ Bible abounds above allother books, is found in the various manifesta- 
‘tions of the paternal character of God; by which He would seem intent 
‘ on subduing both that dread which results from our sense of guilt, and 
‘ that intellectual apathy which is the equally certain effect of the bare 
‘ contemplation of His abstract perfections. All these illustrations are 
‘ drawn so freely from the depths of our own nature—from that parental 
‘ heart which He Himself inspired with its passionate and unguenchable 
‘ love—that: no self-despairing, forlorn child of pollution and misery is 
‘ without ample warrant to come in his rags and deep poverty, the effect 
‘and sign of his transgression, and breaking auvegh the cloud of doubt 
‘and distrust which the sense of infinite purity and the awe of illimi- 
‘ table power and wisdom might interpose, to cast himself, though it be 
‘ with Savion shame and blinding tears, into those loving arms, which 
‘he is assured, in accents and by arguments so infinitely touching, are 
* ever open to receive them.’ 

The eighth lecture, on the exceptional position of the Bible in the 
world, reminds us of some of the most striking passages in ‘the Eclipse 
of Faith.’ Here the author compares Biblical literature with sub- 
sequent Jewish writings. He waives any argument derivable from 
the muster-roll of Jewish or Christian martyrs, and does not build on the 
numbers who accept this sacred book, but wisely calls attention to the 
wonderful independence of race which is evinced in the welcome given 
to it—the fact that it has travelled from land to land, from race to 
race, whereas other religions so seldom transcend the bounds of race 
and nationality. We entirely agree with him, but we think that he might 
have contrasted the missionary enterprises of Buddhism with those of 
Christianity, to the great strengthening of his argument. In ten most 
characteristic pages—which would be ruined by partial quotation—the 
author recounts the prodigious literature evoked by the Bible. In spite 
of all hostile attacks every year multiplies its copies, and makes it speak 
in some new language. ‘he influence of the Bible on other literature is 

owerfully defended and sustained by quotations from various sources. 
he whole of this lecture is marked by glowing eloquence and rich and 
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varied illustration, in which the author has transcended the finest essays 
that have ever issued from his facile pen. 

The ninth, and last lecture, professes to contain the solution of ever 
paradox and ‘curiosity’ suggested in the foregoing pages. Althou 
the method of analogy is powerful in the refutation of objections, he 
shows that it is not without force on the positive side, and that, without 
assuming the actual truth of revelation, there are many analogies between 
the Bible and the constitution and course of nature. His first analogy 
is based on the unity of the Bible and the unity of nature, and the lo 
array and succession of means by which in these two great operations o 
God His ends are attained and His work is perfeeted. Another analogy 
rests on the position that if the Bible be a revelation, the mode of giving 
it falls in with the method by which God usually operates on human 
destinies; in other words, both in the education of the race generall 
and in the conduct of revelation, God has been teaching the world, throug 
the agency of great men. A further analogy turns on the material instru- 
ments by which the progress of men is in each case secured ; that is, it 
has taken the form of a book. Further comparisons are instituted between 
the fields which Nature and Scripture provide for inductive science, for 
systematic classification, and the esthetic treatment of the ideals they 
—— The subjects of miracles and prophecy are lightly passed over, 
and many topics suggested by the title, had they been more full 
handled by so distinguished a writer would have been read wit 
avidity. e especially signalize that of the moral and spiritual force 
which is continually emitted by these sacred pages, and which to the 
great bulk of Christendom provides such incontestable evidence of its 
Divine original. However, we gratefully accept this first volume of a 
new series of ‘Congregational Lectures,’ satisfied that its popular cha- 
racter will command a wide circle of readers, while the freshness and 
originality of the treatment of an oft-debated theme, its absolute free- 
dom from all controversial bitterness and dogmatic theorizing, will 
commend it to the respectful attention of men of the most divergent 
views. The whole argument steers clear of, and is independent of the 
attacks of scientific method or historic criticism, and goes a long way 
towards establishing not only the superhuman but the Divine origin of 
Holy Scripture with all who believe in a living God. 


Present-Day Papers on Prominent Questions in Theology ; 
Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ and the Church 
of England. By the late Freperick Myers, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of St. John’s, Keswick. W. Isbister and 
Co. 

The postscript to this singularly interesting volume was written by 
the late accomplished and noble-hearted author more than thirty 
years ago, when it was printed for private circulation. The editor 
of ‘The Present-Day Papers on Prominent Questions in Theology,’ 
felt, before his own regrettable demise, that the publication of this 
posthumous work would be timely and valuable. e heartily agree 
with the late Bishop of Argyll, and strongly commend the perusal of 
pages which touch the heart of the great questions in ecclesiastic 
theology of which we now hear so much. The peculiarity of impression 
they make on our mind is that their author and editor appear to treat 
the definitions of the Church and its functions, the idea of the sacraments, 
the significance of the succession, the nature of the Christian ministry, 
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the relation of the ministry to the laity, and even the mutual provinces 
of the Church and the State which are advocated in these pages, with 
the regard that ought to be © ee to original ideas. Now, with few excep- 
tions the positions of Mr. Myers are those which have been urged b 
thoughtful Nonconformists from time immemorial. The fine catholic 
spirit of the author is conspicuous on every page. He knows that his 
views will be regarded as blank heresy by believers and advocates of the 
successional theory, and he held many of his opponents in the highest 
esteem as holy men and devout Christian workers. This leads him to 
guard and refine every statement with scrupulous care so as to avoid the 
appearance of arrogance. He admits that the majority of Christendom 
in all ages have declared against the more spiritual theory of the Church, 
the ministry, and the sacraments; and his most dogmatic statements 
have the effect of demolishing the exclusive claims of the Catholic 
priesthood in Roman or Anglican Churches, of repudiating and refuting 
the arguments by which their claims are buttressed, rather than of 
proving the utter incompatibility of the sacerdotal hypothesis with 

istianity and sound philosophy. Nothing can be nobler than his 
vindication of religious N penarte se SO from the charge of schism, and 
nothing can be more loyal than his own reverence for the Church of his 
fathers, looked at from his own standpoint ; and, though deprived as he 
sees it of all the advantages of priestly or mediatorial ministry, doing its 
work as part of a great spiritual brotherhood in Christ Jesus. He 
abundantly illustrates the secondary importance of all positive institu- 
tions, and justifies development and Shemaee of the ritual and order 
of Church government, without claiming for these modifications any 
divine or exclusive sanction. Special attention is drawn to the changes 
which Mosaism had undergone at the time of our Lord, and to the 
deference paid to these changes by our Lord and His apostles. This is 
noticeable in the adoption of baptism and the wine of the Paschal supper 
which had been unauthorized additions to the old Mosaic ritual; the 
application of the same principle to New Testament and primitive insti- 
tutions of the Church is obvious. 

The extent and range of these gentle but daring and earnest specula- 
tions will be more apparent when we are favoured with the author’s 
views on theology and Christian dogma. Perhaps a few lines from the 
postscript will set forth the spirit of this volume, and the tone of that 
which is to follow. 

‘It has been caro ge to assert that almost all things most import- 
* ant to man’s spiritual life are unsystematic, indefinite, and immeasur- 
‘able by human language: that the Church of Christ is, that the 
* Absolutely True is: that Gospel Doctrines are parts of Infinites, and 
‘ therefore of no form: that Christianity can only be adequately repre- 
‘sented as Tight accessible in its essential blessedness by all who by 
* God’s grace have been brought where it is, in its fulness, namely, into 
‘the Church of Christ, but to be comprehended in its essence, or its 
‘ operations, or its limits by none: and that therefore our first duty and 
* our truest wisdom is to turn off our thoughts from speculations as to 
‘its nature to adoration of its Author, and to make the object of our 
* faith, and love, and zeal, a Person rather than a Creed.’ 

There is much in keeping with the spirit of modern philosophy in this 
Christian positivism, and we are satisfied that it does not set forth the 
whole truth about Christian dogma, which he, however, from many other 
passages would be ready to admit. A meditation of loftier tone or more 
true catholicity we have seldom read. The present editor, Mr. White- 
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head, would have conferred great additional value on the work, if he had 
in the form of analysis, table of contents, or head lines, given even the 
slightest assistance to the reader in following the course of the argument. 


In the Morningland ; or, the Law of the Origin and Trans- 
Sormation of Christianity. By Joun Sruarr Sruart- 
Guienniz. Longmans and Co. 


Some five or six years ago Mr. Stuart-Glennie published a prospectus 
which contained the programme of a sweeping reconstruction of human 
institutions generally. Mr. Glennie’s scheme was to embrace an exposi- 
tion of ‘the principles of the new philosophy,’ the ‘ ideals of the new reli- 
gion,’ and the ‘ institutions of the new polity.’ After this it seems hardly 
worth mentioning that by way of ‘ concluding poetical synthesis,’ there 
was to be a ‘ drama of the decline and fall of Christianity.’ To a thinker 
with so vast a perspective as this modest scheme implies, the mere 
existence of the Christian religion can have hardly appeated important 
enough to require explanation. Exhaustively to ‘explain’ and satis- 
factorily to ‘account for’ Christianity is, however, precisely Mr. 
Glennie’s object in this initial volume, as a prelude to that ‘decline and 
fall’ of it which he is, mayhap, one day to sing. Mr. Glennie advances 
to the assault with an immense array of siege instruments. There is a 
new philosophical method, a new logic, a new classification of the sciences, 
a new philosophy of causation, and a new philosophy of history. As 
the result of so many novelties there is a new explanation of the origin 
of Christianity, which is the greatest novelty of all. We cannot hope, 
within the narrow limits of such a notice as this, to do justice to so ency- 
clopeedic a volume, which nevertheless contains much independent and not 
little just thinking, shows a competent acquaintance with philosophical 
principles, and gives evidence of wide knowledge and of exhaustive— 
we will not say patient—study. A few out of many obvious criticisms 
may at once dicate the connections of Mr. Glennie’s system, and 
suggest the weakness of its parts. First as to his new method and new 
logic, which we may conveniently take together, because the one is merely 
the art of which the other is the science. To inductive and deductive 
logic Mr. Glennie proposes to add a new ‘ correlative’ logic, founded on 
a process of thought different from that of either. Dialectics, as he 
ce it, advances not from generals to particulars, or vice versd, but from 
generals to generals. That reasoning is occasionally so conducted may 
perfectly well be, though Mr. Glennie has to go for his illustrations of 
it to ‘the speculations of Hegel and the plays of Shakespeare.’ But 
that Shakespeare and Hegel speculated in this way, however interesting 
to psychology, is nothing to logic. Logic is not concerned, as Mr. 
Glennie seems to suppose, with ‘processes of thought’ in general, but 
is the science of necessary inference ; and conclusions logically drawn 
are rightly drawn, because the inductive and deductive methods are 

rounded upon certain indisputable axioms. But upon what axioms is 
the new ‘correlative logic’ grounded? Upon no axioms, but upon 
certain constancies in nature, which have been generalized as the corre- 
lation of forces, and upon which he hopes to base a ‘logic of co- 
existence.’ Mr. Glennie appears to us to confound the science of logic, 
which is objective, with the theory of reasoning, which is clearly sub- 
jective. All deeper insight into the processes of nature will necessarily 
Tred to a truer classification of things, and therefore to a profounder 
science of logic and a more effectual art of discovery. But no perfecting 
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of either will ever lend any support to Mr. Glennie’s unproved assertion 
that we can or do reason from generals to generals. Apart from this 
psychological fallacy, Mr. Glennie’s new logic, and even its new name, 
are both very old. Aristotle’s ‘dialectics’ was also a ‘logic of correlates,’ 
but he was careful to distinguish between dialectical and scientific 
reasoning. The sole purpose of the one was to construct opinion, while 
the other aimed at the ‘ evolution of genuine knowledge.’ Professor 
Jevons’ ‘substitution of similars,’ and Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘ equality 
of relations,’ contain all that is true, regarded as a theory of reasoning, 
in Mr. Glennie’s new logic. Our scepticism remains when we proceed 
to examine his application of his logic, his‘ method’ as displayed ona 
wide field—the dindiedin of the sciences. He begins with the con- 
ception of position, out of which he constructs the mathematical sciences. 
Now, he says, let us ‘differentiate ;’ position is accordingly ‘diffe- 
rentiated,’ and presto! out comes motion. Let us now ‘integrate’ 
position and motion, and sure enough we get evolution. Our readers 
must not ask us how these results are reached; we can only refer them 
to Mr. Glennie’s method. Of ourselves we should have said that motion, 
which isan abstraction, and position, which is arelation, require matter 
as a preliminary to the evolution of anything whatever. But these 
three conceptions, however arrived at, enable Mr. Glennie to deduce the 
natural sciences, mathematic, physic, and cosmogenetic. As a single 
specimen of the difficulties we find in this way of arranging the sciences, 
we may mention that biology is included in the second, and the science 
of organic development (autogenetic) in the third group. But how, we 
may ask, could biology proceed a single step, but for the facts — 
by that autogeny which, nevertheless, is placed after it? And where, 
in these three groups of objective science, is logic? It is relegated to 
the subjective sciences, as the science of the formal relations of thought, 
though in reality it deals with relations of likeness or unlikeness among 
things. To show that it is really objective we have but to ask what 
would become of Mr. Glennie’s organic (which includes botany) without 
a science of classification ; and what else is logic but such a science P 
assing over many other objections to this arrangement of the 
sciences, we find some obscurity in Mr. Glennie’s notion of what an art 
is. Corresponding to all the sciences of development he has placed what 
he calls ‘arts of description.’ But art implies the mixture of human will 
with natural processes, and is no more descriptive than science is. Nor 
is the art of therapeutics co-extensive with organics, for it does not 
include those structural modifications which men can produce in animals 
by unconscious and deliberate selection. And the word ‘tactic’ was not 
invented by Dr. Sylvester, but was used by Ampére. Speaking generally, 
Mr. Glennie’s classification appears to us to err b being too simple, 
nature being complex, and not developing by Hegelian triplets; but to 
be right in distinguishing the subjective from the objective sciences, and 
in attempting to construct (not, as we think, successfully) a third order 
of sciences dealing with the relations between the two. As the result 
of this classification, Mr. Glennie thinks he has discovered that all the 
sciences are sciences of relations, and though he regards this as a 
powerful weapon to be used against Christianity, we will even say that 
we agree with him. He proceeds to determine the nature of the relations 
in the three orders—physical, metaphysical, and ethical. We have not 
ace here to follow le but we may take the explanation of the meta- 
Telations as typical. Every sequence of thought, he says, ‘is 
‘the satisfaction of a correlatively determined want of oneness.’ It 
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would be omely correct to say that it is the satisfaction of a want of 
twoness. is master in so many things, Mr. Spencer, might have 
taught him that evolution of mind, as of all else, advances by differen- 
tiation, and that integration is the beginning of dissolution. Note, 
however, the automorphism implied in the use of the word ‘satisfaction’ 
and the phrase ‘want of oneness.’ It is here that Mr. Glennie gets in 
his grand coup, and after such labourings as we have witnessed, brings 
forth his new theory of causation. Every change being the result of a 
‘want,’ and moving spontaneously towards a ‘satisfaction,’ is not the 
result of will, and our type of causation in the universe is subverted ; 
and he has no difficulty in consequently conceiving the universe as a 
system, complete within itself, of mutually determined elements. But 
oes it not at the same time appear that in abolishing the will, he has 
raised each term of every sequence into a separate will ; just as the French 
Revolution destroyed entail in general po to establish a multitude of 
particular entails ? For the assumption of a ‘ want’ is unjustified'and un- 
philosophical, and resembles those assumptions of ‘ organic polarity,’ and 
‘inherent tendency,’ which the evolution biologists are accused of making 
in order to dispense with the theory of final causes. All Mr. Glennie’s in- 
genious generalizations will not rid us of the consciousness of causation ; 
and after he has packed up the elements of the universe within his self- 
contained and self-determining sphere, we still ask, how came they there P 
There may be no answer, but it is idle to juggle with words which assume 
in the premises the thing to be proved. If, however, this conception 
of causation, which substitutes co-existences for antecedents, and mutual 
determination for producing agencies, be true, and be only newly dis- 
covered, then the history of thought must be the progress towards it, and 
a ee of history the explanation of that progress. This, therefore, 
is Mr. Glennie’s philosophy of history :—Men’s conceptions of causation, 
which were once objective, and ascribed the actions of each external 
object to beings in that object; then subjective, ascribing all actions to 
wills, human or divine, have at length become subjective-objective, and 
ascribe actions to ‘mutual determination,’ to correlated forces, from 
which spirit and will are equally excluded. We have no room to com- 
ment on the two assumptions which underlie this theory, (1) that the 
history of civilization is a history of consciousness, and (2) that the 
history of consciousness is a history of our conceptions of causation. 

We pass to the application of it to the Christian religion. Christianity, 
Mr. Glennie says, is an animistic philosophy, because ‘events are con- 
‘ceived as being caused by supernatural agents or “spirits.”’ We are 
afraid there is no doubt about it; and, of course, if Mr. Glennie’s theory of 
causation is right, there is an end of it. But it is satisfactory to see 
that his dogmatic arguments reduce themselves re to a denial of the 
supernatural. His historical arguments are of a different order, and 
aim to show that Christianity was perfectly natural in its origin. It 
sprung from Osirianism. The doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Judgment are found in the Egyptian mythology ; therefore they 
must have been borrowed by Christianity. Not a word in proof of the 
actual transit ; next to nothing of the numerous other Trinities, Incarna- 
tions, and Judgments, spontaneously evolved by various peoples; only 
the faintest recognition of the immense gulf between the Christian and 
the Osirian Trinity and Incarnation; and no adequate statement of the 
general differences between the two religions except this, which we 
exhibit as a logical gem. Finding animal-worship to have existed amon, 
the Egyptians he looks for a corresponding phenomenon among the J. ould 
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Christians, and, of course, meets with none. Whereupon he‘ is tempted 
* to say that the want of it is much to be regretted.’ Mr. Glennie has 

uite forgotten that what he had to prove was identity of origin, and 
that the absence of an essential feature of Osirianism from Christianity 
is a problem which he should solve and not sigh over. 


The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Col- 
and Edited by Moncure Dantext Conway. Triibner 
and Co. 


Mr. Conway applies to the religious books of the world the compara- 
tive method which in philology, politics, physiology, &c., has achieved so 
much for scientific progress; and if the conditions of the comparison 
had been more exact, some important and interesting results would have 
been obtained. Mr. Conway not only does not severely eliminate the 
aspects to be compared ; he permits an avowed comparison of specified 
aspects to pass into so much of other characteristics as suffices for a mani- 
fest purpose, but does not adduce these in their entire claim. Thus, he 
formally restricts his avowed purpose to the moral as distinguished from 
religious teachings of the different systems compared ; which excludes the 
supernatural claims and revelations of Christianity, and limits his cita- 
tions from the Bible to its ethical teachings. But then he suggests that his 
book will be usefui for religious culture by making known more widely the 
‘sympathy of religion.’ Now, a comparison of merely ethical elements— 
which above any other are the common property of religions—is at best 
but a very imperfect form of sympathy. The sympathy or otherwise of 
religions, as such, depends upon theological and spiritual as well as upon 
ethical elements. Mr. Conway’s book does, however, afford some very 
interesting and valuable results. Under some twenty-five different heads, 
some of which, again, can hardly be included under the head, ‘moral’—e.g., 
Law, Religion, Theism, Worship, Wisdom, Mr. Conway presents simple 
citations from his authorities. These, however, are not restricted to autho- 
ritative religious books like the Vedas, the Zendavesta, the Bible, aud 
the Koran, but include nearly a hundred works on religious subjects, 
such as H. T. Colebrookes ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ R. W. Emerson’s 
‘Poems,’ A. B. Mitford’s ‘ Tales of Old Japan,’ &c. This somewhat loose 
classification of authorities greatly detracts from the value of Mr. Con- 
way’s labours. He makes no attempt to discriminate claims of religious 
authoritativeness. It is as if Mr. Conway were to cite as of equal 
authority the Bible, and Matthew Henry’s Commentary thereupon. 
Thus to use Christian books would be a little too flagrant a denial of the 
distinctive place of the Bible. Hence no Christian book but the Bible 
is cited, while all conceivable kinds of Oriental books—about which 
common readers know nothing—are indiscriminately cited. Perhaps Mr. 
Conway deems the ethical element of a religion to be the only valid and 
valuable one; if so, it would have been fairer, instead of insinuating it, 
to have said so, and to have avowedly eliminated as mythical super- 
stitions the theological and spiritual. Had he restricted his com- 
parative processes to the eight or ten authoritative religious books 
of the world, and included alZ the elements and claims, the result 
would have been of far greater interest. Nor is any attempt made 
to determine the relative religious authority or ethical value of the 
ethnical religious books. Mr. Conway simply gives such quotations 
as his preference may prompt, or his knowledge enable. Dogmatic- 
ally, therefore, the result is worthless. Of course he ignores the 
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distinctive claims of the Bible to be the supreme revelation of God 
to men, and everything in it that constitutes the dynamic force of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. While the specific revelation of 
the Bible concerning both theology and morals is incomparably 
higher and purer than any other, the supreme practical value of it, 
of Christianity especially, is its motive power. It is this which touches 
virtue with emotion, and transmutes religion into life. The ruling force 
of nature is heat, not light. Whether, therefore, the ethical, or even 
the theological revelations of Christianity be greater or less, it is not 
expounded, nor in any way accounted for, until its dynamical force is 
estimated. As a comparative estimate of religions, therefore, Mr. Con- 
way’s book is worthless. For other purposes it is very interesting. It 
sets before us some of the best neaal thinking of all ages of the world, 
and exhibits the noble thoughts which, however derived, various religious 
teachers have attained. We regret to be unable to cull an anthology of 
the wise and beautiful things that it contains. We need scarcely add that 
Mr. Conway holds, and with the cool dogmatism that is characteristic of 
his school bluntly affirms, the most rationalistic views of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Thus, the materials of the Pentateuch ‘ assumed their pre- 
sent shape in the eleventh century B.c.’ ‘ The Books of Chronicles 
cannot be much, if any earlier than B.c. 330.’ ‘ The Books of Job and 
Ruth belong to the sixth century B.c.’ A candid and modest scholar 
would at any rate have intimated that the great majority of scholars 
have reached other conclusions. Nothing is so characteristic of ration- 
alism as ‘ hard swearing.’ Only, desperate assertion is neither argument 
nor evidence, and usually discredits with cautious scholars those who 
employ it. Materials such as Mr. Conway has selected, if dealt with in 
a critical and dispassionate spirit, would yield very interesting results. 


Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, with Appendices, 
containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative; II. The Original 
Story of the Exodus; III. The Pre-Christian Cross. By 
the Right Rev. Joan Coxenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Longmans. 

It is satisfactory to have an opportunity of becoming easily acquainted 


with Bishop Colenso’s entire theory, the Ps results of his ten years of 
* labour bestowed upon the Pentateuch. e author of ‘The Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua,’ has in more senses than one, popularized his 
tedious inquiry, and offered his ‘ critical examinations’ to the public ina 
form in which young persons and ordinary Bible readers may appreciate 
his labours. The authors of the ‘ Biblical Commentary’ come in for a 
large measure of contemptuous reference, and it is clear that however 
broad, and occasionally rationalistic, some of his right reverend brethren 
have shown themselves, Dr. Colenso has now, more emphatically than 
ever, absolutely broken with the traditional ideas touching the veracity, 
authenticity, genuineness, and inspiration, not only of the Pentateuch, but 
of the entire Bible. To putit mildly, there is not one word in the Old 
Testament which can be relied upon because it is there, either as the repre- 
sentation of a fact, the origin of an institution, or the character of aman. 
The special theory of Elohist and Jehovist, which Dr. Colenso approves, 
differs from that of many of his German collaborateurs ; but it seems to us 
to involve entire revolution and confusion of the narrative, and to be com- 
plicated with speculations touching the origin of Jehovah-worship which 
are utterly revolting. The Elohistic portions of Genesis are continued 
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down to the ‘ revelation’ of the namo Jehovah, and are supposed to have 
been created by Samuel, or under his influence. The Jehovistic portions 
of Genesis and ‘ the original story of the Exodus,’ which Dr. Colenso 
excerpts from the books of Exodus and Numbers, are supposed to contain 
the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ with Israel, and to have been fashioned at 
a much later date. Jeremiah he conceives to have been the author of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, and of sundry additions to this ‘ original 
story,’ while the greater part of Leviticus and Numbers he maintains 
to have been fashioned in a priestly spirit during or after the captivity of 
Babylon. The assurance with which these theories are advanced 
as accounting for trifling difficulties of the text is as amusing as it is 
reprehensible. After turning the text upside down and topsy-turvy, and 
striking out what is difficult in order to harmonize with other statements, 
he comes down upon some traditional Bible commentator with vehement 
charges of ‘ invention,’ when one of these gentlemen proposes to obviate 
apparent inconsistencies of the narrative of t the relative provision made 
by an hypothesis of his own for Priests and Levites. en some per- 
plexities arise from the mention of the tabernacle before the erection of 
the national sanctuary he scorns attempts at reconciliation, and gets over 
the trouble by relegating the whole account to the realms of fiction. The 
most persistent intention of the lectures is to make a startling inversion 
of history—viz., to refer the Jahveh worship to the Phoenician, rather than 
to Israel, and practically to identify Baai with Jehovah, and Chemosh 
worship with the worship of the Holy One of Israel. He does speak of 
the great prophetic men who endeayoured to root out from Israel its 
abominations, but he thinks that human sacrifice of the first-born was the 
religion of the people until the time of Josiah’s reformation. The histori- 
cal books are charged with every species of fiction, and one of the most con- 
siderable writers of the Canonical Books, Jeremiah, is taxed with the most 
egregious pious-fraud with the hope of effecting the reformation. The 
curious thing about this volume of lectures is, that the Bishop concludes 
each of his brief discourses with a page of devout meditation about the 
spirituality and preciousness of the gospel and teaching of Christ, and 
maintains, with obvious sincerity of feeling, that this wonderful book is 
still profitable for instruction and correction in righteousness. On the 
Bishop’s showing, we have a compact series of falsehoods from Genesis 
to Malachi, designedly and cunningly manufactured documents, the aim 
of which is to exalt the character and honour of Jehovah and His 
wonderful a over a special race; whereas the facts never 


happened, the deliverances never took place, and yet we are to value and 
revere the record. 


The Alton Sermons. By Avcusrus W. Harz. Isbister and Co. 


Westminster Sermons. By the Rev. Cuartes Kuinestey, 
F.L.S., F.G.8. Canon of Westminster. Macmillan and Co. 


These two volumes afford admirable examples of contrasted styles of 
ag. agg much wanted, and both very effective in these days. 

ae first is a plain appeal to uncultured "haem, with such con- 
scientious attention to all easily apprehensible illustration and analogy, 
that the intellect is never over-taxed in the effort to follow; while yet 
the tokens of large “ag are so clear, and the art of homely figure 
so dignified and even poetic in its simplicity, that the most 
cultivated cannot but read with delight. Mr. Augustus Hare derived 


much of his force in preaching from his intimate and half-instinctive 
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knowledge of the poor people of Alton-Barnes, to whom he proved a true 
— during the few years that he was amongst them ; and his ‘ Alton 

rmons’ well deserve to be held up as models to all preachers who have 
todo with rustic and untutored audiences. We therefore warmly welcome 
them in this new one-volume form. They prove that loud commonplace is 
not the most effective ; but rather the quiet simplicity that is derived from 
full knowledge, united with complete sympathy. How great a power the 
latter is we discover, in reading the ‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,’ where 
we find that Mr. Hare never began the composition of his sermons till 
Saturday, knowing that if he began on Monday they would claim his 
attention all the week—so fastidious and exacting was his taste. Yet 
these sermons, as literary exercises, are extremely finished, and have 
besides a freshness and spontaneity, which mere polish might have 
destroyed. They are models of their kind ; those on ‘ The Gospel Heaven’ 
and on ‘Obedience’ we regard as simple masterpieces, in their own 
peculiar line. 

On the other hand, Canon Kingsley, preaching at Westminster, 
approaches his themes with the air of a man who though he has firmly 
satisfied himself about the main truth he proclaims, is not as yet satis- 
fied with some of the theological and scientific reconciliations of it. One 
half the sermons are exercises somewhat in the line of Butler—develop- 
ments, in fact, of his leading idea—the proof that the God of Nature 
must be the God of Revelation ; though all this is, of course, in Canon 
Kingsley’s own peculiar style. Hence the suitability, in one sense, of 
the preface, which really is an introduction, being a discussion of Dar- 
winian and later theories of selection. It was originally given as a 
lecture at Sion College; and its whole drift is to show that, even admit- 
ting what the Darwinians say, the wisdom and the power of God are 
not a whit less wonderfully shown than under the old-fashioned ideas. 
‘If there be an evolution, there must be an Evolver;’ that is the short 
summary of Canon Kingsley’s argument; and he does make one or two 
very smart points several times, cleverly turning the weapons of the Scien- 
tists against themselves, to prove that they themselves enthrone God above 
their own system, though they are unconscious of it, or else, that they leave 
wide openings for the reductioad absurdum, as shown in reference to 
Professor Bain’s explanation of a mother’s love of her newborn babe, in 
his. ‘Emotions and the Will’ (second edition, pp. 78, 79). The first 
sermon, ‘ The Mystery of the Cross,’ is eloquent with high reason in the 
attempt to show that in the acceptance of that mystery our highest 
intelligence is exercised and satisfied; and it abounds with noble 
or. The sermon on ‘ Prayer’ carries the argument a step further, 

acing the philosophers bravely, and leading up to this result :—‘ If pro- 
‘ vidence, prayer, and the living God be phantoms of man’s imagination, 
‘then the cynical worldling at the one end of the social scale, and the 
‘ brutal savage at the other, are wiser than apostles and prophets, and 
‘ sages and divines.’ In the sermon on ‘The Deaf and Dumb,’ which 
perhaps is the most original of all, we have a fine definition of Nature 
and Law; and throughout there are hints of deep thought, flashes of 
true poetry, and everywhere glimpses of real earnestness expressed in 
that luminous, clear, yet strongly-marked individual style, for which 
Canon Kingsley has so long been distinguished. We could wish that 
our space would have allowed a fuller summary of these sermons, and an 
adequate signalising of their leading points; but we rest satisfied with 
sending our readers to the volume, which, as —— from a man of some 
repute in science, is we believe well fitted to aid and edify in the midst of 
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the present scientific qpecticnin and difficulties. Whatever scientific 

men may say, there is about Mr. Kingsley, and many such, a convincing 

force derived more from the moral than from the intellectual side of their 
nature, which the purely scientific position of others compels them to draw, 
so far, into the background; and thus they speak, and can after all 

only to a very narrow and sectional humanity; and therein lies the 
strength of Christianity against them, that it so readily enlists heart and 
imagination in its service. 

The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text and Translation ; with 
Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertation. By 
Patrick Farrsarrn, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

We scarcely need say that Dr. Fairbairn’s exposition is a ver 
scholarly one. He adopts the Greek text of Tischendorf’s eight 
edition. His criticism of the text is careful and independent ; but it is 
subordinate to the practical development and application to theological 
students of the apostle’s teaching. The usual prolegomena concerning 
the authorship, time, place, purpose of writing, &c., are given. The 

Greek text is printed, and carefully translated. Expository notes are 

added, and appendices treating of special points, such as the ‘ Peculiar 

Testimony for Gospel Times’ (1 Tim. ii. 6); ‘The Meaning of the Ex- 

ression Husband and Wife,’ in 1 Tim. iii. 2; and the ‘Treatment of 

Ree. in New Testament Scripture.’ Critical works on the Pastoral 

Epistles are comparatively few, and Dr. Fairbairn has done essential 

service by this very scholarly and able work, in which he deals 

vigorously with the critical questions of our own day. 


Paul the Apostle of Jesus Christ: His Life and Works; His 
Epistles and Teachings. A Contribution to a Critical History 
of Primitive Christianity. By Dr. Ferprvanp Crristian 
Baur. Second Edition. Issued after the Author’s Death 
by Dr. E. Zetter. Translated from the German. Vol. I. 
Williams and Norgate. 


Of Dr. Baur’s ‘Paul’ we must speak far less favourably than we 
did of Keim’s ‘ Life of Jesus.’ It is critical in the sense in which an 
Old Bailey advocate is critical. It analyzes the Acts of the Apostles 
as being the source of the Apostle’s history with a preconceived 
and steady determination to depreciate its historical authority and to 
treat its author as an impostor. It lays hold of whatever points 
may be open to critical attack with subtle skill, and infuses, so to 
speak, a disintegrating spirit, so that the damage is done not so much by 
definite assault as by a mephitic atmosphere, which makes respiration 
difficult and life unpleasant. We are uneasy; we scarcely know why. 
The individual points that are questioned do not seem much. We feel 
no difficulty in admitting the criticisms, but they are all resolved in 
the same way. ‘The issue is uniformly adverse, and where verdict of 
guilty is not pronounced, ‘non proven’ is recorded. The whole spirit 
of the criticism is inimical and unfair, and produces, moreover, the im- 
pression of a deadiy cunning in the critic. Ewald is not more dogmatic, 
nor Colenso more uniformly hostile. We do not mean that there is not 
room for criticism, but that the conclusions of the critic are polemical, 
not judicial. Dr. Baur starts with the assertion, ‘I can find in the Acts 
‘of the Apostles no purely objective statement, but only one which is 
‘arranged on subjective grounds.’ The subjective grounds being the 
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determination of the writer, at all costs, to glorify the Sout generally, 
and the Apostle Paul in particular. No doubt Dr. Baur has come to 
this conclusion by some sort of inductive process, but here it is pro- 
pounded as an axiom, and every historical statement is subjected to its 
test. ‘The Paul of the Acts,’ he says, ‘is manifestly quite a different 
‘ person from the Paul of the Epistles. The historical character of the 
‘ author can only be maintained at the cost of the moral character of the 
‘apostle.’ ‘In the statement (of the first persecution), as a whole, as 
‘ well as in its individual features, a design is evident which it is im- 
‘ possible to consider as the natural historical result of the fact.’ ‘ If it 
‘ be asked how much special historical value can be found in the whole 
* section (Acts iii.-v.), the actual results are very small.’ The only answer 
possible to such a work is not the selection of particular points for refu- 
tation—although in some instances this is possible; for example, the 
statement, ‘It must be concluded from the text that it was an esta- 
‘ blished rule that every member should sell all that he possessed, and 
‘ put the proceeds, as a contribution in money, into the common purse "— 
but the presentation of the entire history, in a different light, and the 
inspiration of it with a different spirit. We reserve the author’s esti- 
mation of Paul until the appearance of the second volume. We restrict 
ourselves now to the point, that the book is not the work of an impartial 
judge, but of a man who sits down to write with a foregone conclusion 
strongly inimical to the miraculous element in the New Testament. 


On a Fresh Revision of the English Old Testament. By SamvuEL 
Davinson, D.D., LL.D. Williams and Norgate. 


The revision of the text and translation of the Old Testament is in 
process of being effected by distinguished scholars, and to them these 
pages may be supposed to be specifically addressed. Dr. Davidson 
justly condemns many alterations made by modern scholars in their 
revision of the authorized version, and is decidedly conservative in 
his estimate of the antiquity and value of the Masoretic text. 
This he is unwilling to disturb in deference to the authority of 
the Septuagint or of the Peschito version, even when these agree 
in suggesting an emendation of the existing text. He objects to 
any tampering with the exaggerated ‘numbers’ of the Books of Chro- 
nicles, and other portions of the historical books, believing that the 
exaggerations were intentional, and made by the author. ‘ Why,’ he 
asks, ‘ should these be regarded as literally correct in documents impreg- 
‘nated with the legendary and marvellous elements attaching to the 
‘ early records of all reoples?’ It isthe marvellous sobriety of these 
records, as compared with the religious and semi-biographical records 
of, say, the legends of Gautama Buddha, it is the self-reproach and 
scathing national condemnation with which these documents are inter- 

enetrated, which, among other things, have impelled scholars to 
believe in their substantial and literal accuracy, if we could only light 
upon, or honestly conjecture what they were. While Dr. Davidson 
advises attention to all the critical marks in the Masoretic text, he 
says ‘that the c’tih is much oftener right than the k’7i recommended 
by the Masoretes.’ He allows that the text is corrupt in many places, 
and must be amended by conjecture, giving important illustrations. He 
repudiates the suspicion that the Jews tampered with certain texts, from 
the use to which they were put by Christians, and throws back the 
charge upon the New Testament writers, and then he calls for great 
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caution and care in touching the ancient text. He is especially anxious 
that nothing should be done in an apologetic sense, and for the removal 
of grave difficulties or inconsistencies. A fear seems to haunt him lest 
the public mind should be deluded into any unjustifiable faith in the 
historic accuracy, or any new confidence in the Messianic quality of cer- 
tain difficult passages. Many suggestions and most acute criticism are 
offered in the second part of the work, devoted to the translation—e.g., 
the difficult passage, Job xix. 25—27, is deprived of all reference to 
Christ or the resurrection, but is shown to express the faith of Job in 
immortality. Yet even this is said to be ‘a momentary outburst and 
‘triumph of faith on the part of the inspired poet, not a settled or 
‘ serious belief.’ And the majority of the emendations suggested are 
charged with the strongest antagonism to the Messianic significance 
of any of the well-known and generally supposed anticipations of the 
coming or character of Christ. Dr. Davidson’s great learning entitles 
them to serious attention. 


The Companions of the Lord: Chapters on the Lives of the 
Apostles. By Cuartes E. B. Reep, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Religious Tract Society. 


Mr. Reed has written a series of what may be called critical sketches 
of our Lord’s apostles. They are admirable in their completeness, suc- 
cinctness, and scholarly appreciation. Mr. Reed is apparently familiar 
with most of the literature of the discipleship, though hardly abreast 
of the criticism of our own day, and he skilfully uses such adjuncts of his 
pictures as modern books of travel afford ; but with a judgment that is as 
strong, as it is sober, he maintains his independence, and avoids crotchety 
or arbitrary conclusions. We do not always agree with him; as, for 
instance, in his adjustment of the chronology of John’s writings, or in 
his recognition of a Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel, which Dr. 
Roberts has so effectually disposed of, but he comes to no conclusion 
without intelligent and well-considered reasons. The well-balanced 
character of his mind, for example, preserves him from any fanciful con- 
clusions. The sketches, which we presume were first delivered as pulpit 
lectures, seem somewhat to lack spiritual depth and penetration—they 
deal almost exclusively with the exegesis of events. It is, however, a 
work full of promise, and, as a rule, is written in a simple, chaste style. 
Occasionally a word offends us, as, for example, the word ‘ coronach,’ as 
applied to the conversation at the Paschal feast. Nor do we think the 
conception and treatment of the deterioration and treason of Judas suc- 
cessful. Is not the key to be found in the effect of such spiritual 
teaching upon a carnal and sordid heart ? 


Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era: an 
Historical Essay. By Joun J. Ian. von D6tineGer. 
Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
Atrrep Prummer, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Rivingtons. 


The name of Dr. Déllinger is a guarantee for profound learning and 
thoroughness of investigation of whatever question he touches. These quali- 
ties are distinctly seen in the essay now before us. Intimately acquainted 
with the singular and varied literature of his subject, and fitted by the 
soundness of his judgment and his integrity to pronounce an honest, 
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unbiassed opinion, he regards the prophecies of the post-apostolic Christian 
era as unworthy of acceptance. Coincidences pot seeming verifications 
there were; but as a whole they were wanting in those tests which are 
necessary to substantiate their claim to a knowledge of the future. These 
prophecies were reflections of the past, not revelations @ the future, or 
—- were the offspring of the fears, wishes, and hopes of a benighted 
and fanatical age. Some, amid the degeneracy and wide-spread debase- 
ment of the times, sighing for the reform of the Church, in the spirit of 
fanaticism dreaming of the recovery of Jerusalem; and others from the 
prevailing wickedness, anticipating the destruction of Rome, and the end 
of the world, shaped their predictions accordingly. Some of them were 
pieces of imposture, framed after the events predicted had taken place, 
or the result of a far-seeing sagacity interpreting the tendency of the 
age. All thisis made perfectly obvious by Dr. Déllinger’s lucid investi- 
tion ; and instead of impairing the claims of scriptural predictions to 
vine inspiration and foresight, it confirms them by striking contrast. 
The translator has done his work admirably. Not.only,is the translation 
faithful, and the style clear and fiowing,.but.ihe Value of toe essay .is 
tly enhanced by his introduction, appendices, aud notes. His trans- 
tion of Dr. Déllinger’s ‘ Papstfabeln’ net with gonerel acceptance, 
and we have no doubt his present effurt will be equally aceeptavle.’ "We 
very cordially recommend the essay to all who take any interest *ia the 
subject discussed. 


The Fourth Gospel, the Heart of Christ. By Epmunp H. Szars. 
Fourth Edition. Noyes, Holmes, and Co., Boston, U.S. 


The earlier editions of this book have escaped our notice. It is chiefly 
remarkable as the work of a Unitarian who presents a view of Christ’s 
erson which he thinks may be accepted by the orthodox sects as well as 
4 his own. He does not, however, state this as his aim, but after an intro- 
uctory chapter on Nature and the Supernatural, commences the body 
of his work with an elaborate defence of the authenticity of John’s 
Gospel. He then examines the relation which the synoptic Gospels 
bear to it in setting forth Christ’s mission. Next he reproduces the pic- 
ture of Christ’s life and character as given in the fourth Gospel,and finally 
considers the Johannine theology in its relation to ancient and modern 
thought. He concludes ‘the Divine Incarnation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be the distinguishing doctrine of the Johannine theology.’ He 
regards this incarnation as commencing with the miraculous conception 
of our Lord, and assigns, somewhat arbitrarily, the Baptism as the epoch 
of its completion. John’s doctrine of the Word he accepts as divinely- 
revealed truth, and shows how widely it differs from the logos in Plato’s 
cosmology. He interprets it thus—‘ The Word is God in the act of self- 
‘revelation; God in so far forth as He is revealed. The logos 
‘ doctrine affirms an essential distinction in the Divine nature of the 
‘ Father and Son . . . timeless and eternal. God as the Father is the 
‘infinite deep of Divine Being beyond apprehension. . . . But the 
‘ Word is God speaking, the Divine Reason in self-revelation ever on 
‘ the bosom of the infinite deeps, and bringing forth their treasures of 
‘ truth and love.’ Of Christ he says—‘ In His full Messianic conscious- 
“ness the Divine Word so possessed Him that He could identify Himself 
* with it and say, ‘“‘ I came down from heaven, I amthe Word.’” Thereis, 
according to Mr.Sears, an ‘immanence of God’ in all humanity, a continual 
‘influx of the Divine life,’ so that man in his highest consciousness has 
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convictions, desires, and aspirations which he knows must come from God. 
But Mr. Sears must conceive of this immanence as something widely 
different from the Word made flesh; for while he expressly says of the 
former that it is not ‘of the essence or substance of Deity,’ he calls ‘ the 
essential divinjty of Christ consubstantial with God,’ one of ‘the central ~ 
doctrines of Christianity.’ Our author entertains bright anticipations 
of the approaching union of the Unitarian with other denominations, 
which we might share with him if views like his own were widely enter- 
tained. But we suspect they would be disowned by the majority of 
Unitarians even more energetically than by the orthodox sects. His 
notion of two natures in Christ, of which the human ‘ retreats behind the 
Divine,’ would fail to satisfy those who press for a conception of Christ's 
person which they can understand; nor can he be said to have made 
clear how there is a continual ‘immanence of God’ in us, which is yet essen- 
tially different from the Incarnation of the Word in Christ. Still, such 
an effort as this from the Unitarian side is noteworthy, and the book 
abounds in passages of great eloquence and deep spiritual fervour, which 
space forb:ds us to transcribe. 1t weuld have been still better but for 
the writer's .arbitrasy method of deciding disputed points with an ipse 
dixit, and, big free use .of poetic. figure in discussing questions which 
the. greatest’ precision of iengusge. 

Words of Hope and Comfort to those in Sorrow. Dedicated by 

permission to the Queen. Hurst and Blackett. 

The writer of the tenderly conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. 
Julius Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They areinstinct with the devout 
submissiveness and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of 
Maurice; but in her there is added a winningness of tact, a delicacy of 
approach, and sometimes too a directness of language which we hardly 
find even in the brother. An idea which seems to have dwelt with her 
was the way in which God tempers His discipline with comforts—espe- 
cially with inward comforts. The letters were privately printed and 
circulated, and were found to be the source of wool comfort, which the 

cannot fail to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceivyed memoria 
m, bearing the well-known initials, ‘ E. H. P.,’ gives really avery 
Paithfal outline of the life. 


The Sources of Standard English. By T. L. Kineton Orrewant, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Oliphant has wrought out a good idea in a very able way. He 
investigates the sources and influence of the different dialects that have 
made up our English speech, as also the earliest instances and latest 
forms of its corruption. 

Regarding standard English architecturally, he marks its construction 
* much as the changes in English Architecture for four hundred and fifty 
‘ years may be traced by the man who visits in succession the Cathedrals 
‘ of Durham, Lincoln, Exeter, and Winchester ; or as the improvements 
‘ in the English Constitution may be traced, from the woods of Germany 
‘ to the Convention Parliament in 1689, by the documents printed in the 
* small work of Professor Stubbs.’ 

Mr. Oliphant finds the fons et origo of our English speech in an Aryan 
clan on the Oxus, from which English and Sanscrit are two of the man 
streams which have flowed. He traces each contributive rivulet, investi- 
gates and characterizes each dialect in its true chronological relation, 
and in short gives us what may be termed a natural history of the English 
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tongue. He is mercilessly severe on modern writers of gaudy English, 
especially penny-a-liners and certain preachers, to whom he devotes a 
searifying chapter; and he gives us a supplemental chapter containing a 
dozen well-selected chronological specimens of the English of the last 
twelve hundred years. Mr. Oliphant occasionally sacrifices dignity, and 
with it strength, but his work is a valuable contribution to the hilclosy 
of our English speech. 


The Theological and Philosophical Library. History of Modern 
Philosophy. Vol. 11. By Dr. Urserwee. Translated by 
G. E. Morris, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We heartily welcome the second and closing volume of this epoch- 
making work, the first volume of which we introduced to our readers in 
terms of almost unqualified praise. Henceforth the English student 
will possess one of the most accurate and complete compendiums of 
philosophy in existence. Here he will find compressed into brief com- 
pass, the results of long and laborious toil, and set forth in clear terms 
the pith and marrow of almost every system which has left a traceable 
impression upon the progress of human thought. Itis no small advan- 
tage to find one reliable and scholarly work which furnishes a genetic 
account of the vicissitudes of philosophical thought throughout all its 
periods of growth, bloom, and decay, of the rise, fall, and revival of 
systems; in fact a chart of the advance of Western thought, from 

hales of Miletus to our own Herbert Spencer. This will enable the 
student not only to ascertain with comparative ease the inner con- 
nection of single systems and the differentize of rival schools, but 
also to compare with each other great periods in the progress of philo- 
sophy, e.g., from Socrates to Plato and Aristotle, with its later advance- 
ment from Kant to Hegel, and to Mill and Bain. Hitherto the only 
work in the English language which professed to trayerse the whole 
course throughout has been Lewes’ ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy.’ 
Ritter and Zeller treat only of ancient philosophy, and Morell only of 
modern, while Schwegler passes over the vast and important period 
between the two. On some of these periods Lewes’ ‘ History’ is little 
more than a pretence, and the best portion of it falls infinitely short of 
Ueberweg’s ‘Compendium,’ not only in fairness of representation, but in 
breadth of scientific method and in completeness and accuracy of details. 
The history of philosophy can be satisfactorily handled only by those 
who understand what philosophy is, and who are so free from bias and 
blunders as to be able to state fairly the questions it has proposed to 
solye, and the conclusions it has reached at various epochs and b 
different men. Ueberweg did not, like Lewes, enter upon his 
believing that he was going to write the record of a gigantic failure, if not 
of an unparalleled delusion. In his opinion, the history of philosophy, 
from Thales to Locke, though characterized by many errors and failures, 
is something more than the record of graye trifling and solemn folly. 
It is equally clear that he had faith in the progress of thought, believed 
that mind has not always been moving in a circle, wearing itself out in 
fruitless gyrations, and that every succeeding period contained some- 
thing more than old problems in new forms. It is true that Lewes has 
a@ more vivacious mind, and a style which is more clear and sparkling ; 
but his characteristic presumption, sceptical tendency, and _ positive 
method yitiate very nearly all his conclusions. Every page is disfigured 
by a decided unphilosophical bias, and sometimes by an irreverent tone. 
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We have often wondered why any one who held philosophy to be a delusive 
search after nowmena, theology the product and ogi study of weak 
morbid minds, and regarded great thinkers like Plato and Hegel in the 
light of frivolous triflers, should ever trouble himself with such vanities, 
except that he wanted something to write about. The history of earnest 
efforts devoted to the solution of the great problems of intelligence, of 
ethics, and social organization, of life and destiny, of freedom and im- 
mortality—problems that are involved in the unfolding of our mental 
and moral nature—deserve to be treated with fairness, sincerity, and 
respect. All these qualities are found in the work before us. Ueberweg 
sees clearly, and presents with vividness the various thoughts and influ- 
ences which have told on the origin and development of philosophy—as 
for example, religion, politics, and science—and out of which new 
problems have sprung up; and he gives to each its due weight in his esti- 
mate of the aan. He despises no fact which has helped to shape the 
history of thought. Of all facts the greatest is religion. From the time 
of Neoplatonism philosophy has always been essentially connected with 
religion. Still it may be fairly stated that in modern thought, as in the 
ancient (army of Greece, philosophical inquiry has been free and 
independent in its investigations of nature and of the relations of man to 
nature and to God. It is from this freedom that Dr. Ueberweg dates 
* modern philosophy,’ that is from the time when it shook off the trammels 
of scholasticism, and became an independent science, having for its subject 
the essence and laws of mind and nature, as enriched and deepened by prior 
; and having an influence upon contemporaneous investigations 
in positive science, and upon social life, and being in turn reacted upon by 
these. The main divisions of the work are based on the chronological 
rinciple. (1) The transitional period, beginning with the renewal of 
latonism; (2) The epoch of empiricism, dogmatism, and scepticism, 
from Bacon and Descartes to the Tg saree and Hume. (3) The 
_ of the Kantian criticism and of the systems issuing from it, from 
t to the present time. In these divisions the author coincides 
altogether with Kuno Fischer, Stickle, and Zeller, and is far less 
elaborate (and probably less philosophical) than the dialectic Erdmann, 
but will be found sufficiently minute and accurate for comprehending 
the logical relations of the different schools. 

Dr. Ueberweg graphically describes the various influences which led 
to the overthrow of Scholasticism, and the severance of the unhealthy 
connection between philosophy and religion. These were the introduc- 
tion of Greek into Europe, the revival of classical learning, the wider 
diffusion of literature by the invention of printing, and the progress of 
Platonism. The overthrow of Aristotelianism was followed by an attack 
upon the foundation of all religion. A healthier alliance and a new 
Aristotelianism was founded by Luther and Melanchthon. This Pro- 
testant alliance exerted a considerable influence upon both the Con- 
tinental and English schools of philosophy. The steps which led to the 
first disturbance of this Protestant union of faith and philosophy, brought 
about by the transformation of Cartesian Dualism into Pantheism, are 
described at great length, and with remarkable completeness. In fact 
the demonstrative method and the astounding conclusions of Spinoza, 
together with the arguments of his doughtiest antagonists, are so arranged 
and confronted as to give the reader a clear abstract of the whole con- 
troversy. With his treatment of English systems we do not feel the same 
entire satisfaction. Locke is treated with a fulness and comprehensive- 
ness that leayes nothing to be desired ; all the others are passed over 
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with an unjustifiable brevity ; and we regret to say that this is scarcely 
remedied by the supplementary sketch, contributed by Dr. Porter. 
The exposition of Rood. Brown, and Stewart is exceedingly brief, but the 
analysis of Hamilton, Mill, and Spencer are altogether inadequate. 
However much we may differ from the conclusions of these thinkers there 
is no denying their importance. That the Moralists should receive but a 
scanty notice is not to be wondered at, in a work devoted to the history 
of vererpig still we had expected that a larger space would have been 
devoted to Butler and Paley. 

In rendering the work more perfect, by a more extensive account of 
English, American, and Italian philosophy, the editor is only carrying 
to completion the plan of the author; and has doneno more than Ueber- 
weg would probably have done, had his life been spared; for he had already 
sought the aid of Paul Janet for French philosophy, and of Professor 
Lasson for German mysticism. His great and life object was to make 
the work complete ; and we confidently hope that the last effort in that 
direction has not yet been made. Should this great undertaking be 
rewarded by the public approval it amply deserves, we trust the American 
editor will not fail to give the English department its most complete 
form. We feel sure the last touch has not been given to the German 
edition, and hope the English may not fall behind. We wish the work the 
same popularity in England that it enjoys on the Continent, and that it 
may be universally adopted as a text-book in our colleges and universities. 
We can scarcely conceive a work more perfect in plan, more thorough in 
execution, and more satisfactory in results. A copious index adds greatly 
to its completeness and value. 


On Missions: a Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey on 
December 3rd, 1873. By F. Max Mirier. With an 
Introductory Sermon by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Max Miiller’s lecture is in many respects most admirable. It is 
conceived in a broad philosophical spirit, is very eloquent, and it breathes 
an intense and tender spirit of Christian love and spirituality. Its defect 
is that it does not sufficiently, nor indeed at all, emphasize the Divine 
revelation and transcendency of Christianity. It speaks as if it were 
merely one of the three great missionary religions, with no external 
authority that did not equally belong to the others. Dean Stanley’s 
sermon is also a noble vindication of Christian charity and zeal. 


The Relations of the Kingdom to the World. By J. Oswatp 
Dynes, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

This is the concluding volume of Dr. Dykes’ expository discourses on 
the Sermon on the Mount. Beginning with the warning against 
covetousness, in the sixth chapter of Matthew, it discusses the warning 
against anxiety, in which, by simple exegesis, the preacher neutralizes 
the foolish objections to our Lord’s doctrine of trust in Providence, which 
infidelity so ignorantly urges, and which even a scholar like Mr. Greg 
endorses, The volume then treats of the relations of the kingdom to the 
world as evil, as set forth in the seventh chapter— Correcting the world’s 
evil; Escaping the world’s evil; Detecting false teachers; and Judgment 
on evil within the kingdom. These little books are a model of spiritual 
discernment, vigorous grip, and succinct, practical application, in which 
the sentiment of religion is blended yery beautifull y with its precepts. 
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SERMONS. 


Sermons preached in Manchester. By AtexanpER Mactarey. Third 
Series. (Macmillan andCo.) Mr. Maclaren’s characteristics as a preacher 
are too well known for more to be neccssary than the simple intimation 
of anew volume of sermons from him. He is emphatically a preacher—the 
whole man preaches—with a combination of nervous, intellectual, and 
spiritual earnestness that place him among the foremost pulpit orators of 
his generation. Much of his peculiar force is lost in the printed page. 
His sermons are neither soon original nor surpassingly eloquent, but 
they are fresh, picturesque, mf practical, and greatly interest even the 
reader. We do not think either this or the second series equal to the 
first, but it is a volume that all lovers of sermon literature will be glad 
to possess, and that will be valued for family or social services, at which 
sermons are read.— Responsibility for the Gift of Eternal Life. Com- 

iled by permission of the late Rev. Jonn M’crxop Campsett, D.D., 
sermons preached chiefly at Row, in the years 1829—31. (Macmillan 
and Co.) These sermons have a somewhat ambiguous form. In 1832, 
just after Mr. Campbell’s deposition, two volumes of sermons, ‘taken in 
shorthand,’ were published in elucidation of his opinions. In the pre- 
face to the present volume we read, ‘ By a reference to the two volumes 
* of sermons “ preached at Row,” it will be easily seen that the original 
* form and order of the thoughts which compose the volume have been 
‘ greatly changed. It has been deemed allowable, in bringing together 
* all which could illustrate a particular line of thought, to omit whatever 
* seemed superfluous, in some instanees to re-arrange the matter, and to 
* make many verbal changes.’ Dr. Campbell, some two years ago, gave per- 
mission to his friends to publish selections from his sermons, but he did not 
live to see the result. On comparing this with the two previous volumes, 
a faint resemblance in the outline of thought is here and there traceable; 
but that is all. The book, therefore, is not a volume of sermons, nor yet 
of essays, but a volume of miscellaneous thoughts strung together by the 
editor. It is interesting simply as exhibiting Dr. Campbell’s opinions. 
The thing surprising to readers of the present day is that heresy could 
have been found in them. Neither for thought nor expression are they 
in any way remarkable. They set forth against the harsher dogmas of 
Calvinism the fatherly love of God. We have lived much since the 
sermons at Row were preached.—The Reign of Law; and other Ser- 
mons, preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By Grorce 
Satmon, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Salmon instinctively looks at 
Christian truths on their intellectual side, and his sermons are charac- 
teristically their intellectual exposition. He has a keen eye for difficul- 
ties, and is ever seeking to reconcile science and faith; that is, his 
sermons are not so much the preaching of the Gospel as they are the 
demonstration of the Gospel to be preached. ‘This may be partly an 
academical habit, but chiefly, we think, it is a constitutional peculi- 
arity. It limits the application aad the immediate usefulness of his 
sermons, and it has the disadvantage of necessarily touching difficulties 
and arguments which it cannot exhaust. We are inclined to think that 
Christian apologetics may be increasingly left to the press, and the 
pulpit be more restricted to the practical religious applications of 
accepted theology. This, however, is a question of degree, and Dr. 
Salmon’s sermons will be useful as expressing the apprehensions and 
convictions of an intelligent, scholarly, candid, and devout man, a firm 
and reverent believer in the orthodox Testing: intelligently interpreted, 
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which his Church professes.—Zhe Temptation of Our Lord. By the late 
Norman Macteop, D.D. (Strahan and Co.) A series of papers con- 
tributed by Dr. Macleod immediately before his death to the pages of 
‘Good Words.’ They add nothing material to the vast literature of the 
Temptation, but they reproduce in a broad, telling, and practical way, 
the ordinary interpretations and lessons of it. Dr. Macleod, however, is 
no mere copyist. He has looked at the narative for himself, and unfolds 
its meanings with the rich, devout, and human sympathies which were 
so characteristic of him. So long as men preach, so long as the Gospel is 
read, this wonderfully suggestive and spiritual narrative of the Tempta- 
tion will be among the lessons most frequently insisted upon.—Sermons 
at a New School. By the Rev. ArtHur Farrer, M.A., Head Master of 
Malvern College. (Macmillan and Co.) Forty short sermons addressed 
to the boys of a public school, admirably realizing that combination of 
fresh vigorous thought and simple expression of wise parental counsel, 
with bretherly sympathy and respect, which are essential to the success 
of such sermons, and to which so few attain. The aspects of truth pre- 
sented to Mr. Faber’s mind by his texts are not always the most obvious, 
and sometimes are subordinate, to the neglect of others more cardinal ; 
but he is a devout, earnest man, and reverently holds fast by the Gospel 
of Christ. The influence of such a preacher upon a public school must 
be very great and beneficial—A Day with Christ. By the Rev. Samugn 
Cox. (Cassell, Petter, and Co.) the day with Christ that Mr. Cox 
undertakes to comment upon was a day spent by our Lord in Capernaum 
shortly after his first Sabbath there, the narrative of which we have in 
the ninth chapter of the Gospel of Matthew, the second and fifth chapters 
of Mark, and the fifth and eighth of Luke. The continuity of the events 
here recited may, Mr. Cox thinks, be demonstrated; and a wonderful 
day’s history it is—a day of home work—the healing of the palsied man, 
and the dispute with the Scribes; the call of Matthew; the feast in Levi's 
house, and the dispute with the Pharisees at the table; the application of 
Jairus, and the raising of his daughter; the healing of the woman who 
touched his garment on the way; the giving of sight to the blind man; 
and the casting out of the demon from the dumb man. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the feast given by Matthew would have been on the day 
that he wes called. This, however, is of little importance. The charm 
of the book is the fresh unconventional way in which Mr. Cox appre- 
hends the narratives, the artistic way in which he sets them, and 
the ingenious suggestions which he connects with them. No popular 
writer does better service in the exposition of the Scripture narratives 
than Mr. Cox.—The Church of God and the Apostasy. By the Rev. 
Donatp Fraser, D.D. (John F. Shaw and Co.) Dr. Fraser expounds 
the true unity of the Church, according to the sevenfold characteriza- 
tion of the Apostle Paul in his letter to the Ephesians, iv. 4—6. This 
he does according to the only true catholic and evangelical conception 
of unity, viz., that it comprehends all diversities of form, and is ‘as 
large and comprehensive as the whole communion of saints.’ To this 
exposition he adds a chapter on ‘the Apostasy’ spoken of in 2 Thessa- 
lonians ii. 3, which he distinguishes from the ‘man of sin,” as the 
cause is distinguishcit from the effect. Rome, for instance, is clearly 
guilty of the Apostasy, but does not fully exemplify the ‘man of 
sin. Dr. Fraser's style is a little loose, but his expositions are well 
adapted for popular effect, and are commonly based upon intel- 
ligent and just exegesis.—Zhe Return to the Father. Sermons on the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. By the Rev. Tuomas Hancock. (J.T. 
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Hayes.) These sermons, on a well hackneyed theme, are somewhat rough, 
but they are remarkably fresh, forcible, learned, and practical. Geacks 
an ‘assistant-priest’ of the Established Church.— Coming Events and the 
Coming King. By the Rev. C. J. GoopHart, M.A., Rector of Wether- 
den. (John F. Shaw.) Mr. Goodhart is a millenarian, and anticipates 
the personal appearance of Christ to reign upon the earth, ‘ there being 
‘when He comes not merely a revival of principles, but a resurrection 
‘of His saints. He will then reign in Mount Zion, and before His 
‘ ancients gloriously.’ Wecan neither adopt these views, nor here justify 
our rejection of them, and of much of Mr. Goodhart’s exegesis. e 
can only, therefore, record that this book is written piously and chari- 
tably in advocacy of them.—Occupy till I Come ; or, Christian Work. 
By the Rev. Auprey CHartres Pricz, B.A., Vicar of St. James’, 
eahenn. (John F. Shaw.) Mr. Price divides his excellent little book 
on Christian work into a dozen chapters on the manifold relations of 
work,—to God, to Christ, to the Holy Spirit, to the Bible, to the Worker, 
to Prayer, to the Church, to the World, &c. It is simple, practical, and 
earnest.— Pisgah Views ; ov, Negative of Heaven. Octavius 
Winstow, DD. (John F. Shaw.) Dr. Winslow’s manner of writing on 
religious subjects is so well known that it is nevessary only to state that 
this book is a series of sermons on the negations of the last two chapters 
of the Apocalypse, by which we are taught to conceive of heaven. 
Why is it that relaxed intellectual fibre and loose exegesis are so often 
associated with spiritual sentiment? Dr. Winslow’s book is full of 
spongy, tumid rhetoric, which seems beyond his own power of restraint, 
and regardless of exegetical truth or fitness. Thus, the sermon on 
‘There shall be no more sea’ is for fifteen pages filled with a descant 
on the sea as a symbol of God’s power, God's love, and the Atonement 
of the Son of God! and then aims widely at something that may justi 
the negation, without once hitting the true idea. It is terrible to thi 
what the Bible and evangelical truth have to endure.—A Saviour for 
Children, and other Sermons, for Little Folk. By James Duncxty. 
(S. W. Partridge.) Some very admirable sermonettes for young children, 
made easy by simplicity and interesting by anecdote and illustration. 
Both parents and teachers will find them useful.—Life: Its Friends 
and Foes. Lent Lectures. By Henry Foorman, B.A., St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) This is a very manly 
and able little volume, with sympathies far more human than churchy. 
Mr. Footman grapples with the moral problems and phenomena of life 
in the light of the Christian Revelation. Neither to the Church nor to 
~ school of dogmatic interpretation is he in bondage. With a clear, 
independent, spiritual eye, he recognises things in their spiritual 
significance, and he skilfully touches them. Beginning with ist’s 
definition of eternal life as the true present life of the religious man, 
he assumes the Incarnation of the Christ as the manifester and source 
of life, and then treats of the Friends and Foes of it, e.g., God and the 
Devil, the Spirit and the Flesh, the Church and the World, Earnest- 
ness and Frivolity, Self Sacrifice and Selfishness. It is quite refresh- 
ing to come upon a little book of preachings so fresh and noble 
and stimulating as this. If ministers would always preach so humanly, 
they would have no cause to complain of indifference to their preaching. 
—Sermons preached in Hexam Abbey Church. By J. Wittmor® Hoorrr, 
Rector of Gateshead Fell. Second Edition, Revised. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1872.) Evangelical, sensible, and forceful. There is a tone of 
confident faith undisturbed by, though not ignorant of, the fierce con- 
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troversies that have raged around the citadel of truth. The sermon 
contrasting ‘Christianity and Platonism,’ is a delightful specimen of the 
blessed calm pervading some rectories. The defence of the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed on the ground of the condemnation of 
unbelief in Holy Scripture is not justifiable, but the breezes of healthy, 
vigorous confidence in the old Gospel, which pervade almost every ser- 
mon, are le By the Rev. D. Maccott, 
Author of ‘ Work in the Wynds.’ (Glasgow: Maclehose, 1873.) By 
Disciple Life is meant here that life of faith whose first necessity is 
continuous Divine teaching. ‘ While the whole Bible is competent to 
supply the needed stimulus to the life of faith,’ the eternal, all-sufficient 
ord is at last embodied in our nature. ‘The Master is come, and 
calleth for us.’ The Great Teacher, and the methods of His teaching, 
from the time when He took up the inchoate instructions of the Baptist 
till He led His disciples out as far as to Bethany, are discoursed upon 
in this interesting volume with great originality, with much sweetness 
and freshness of delineation, and fine spiritual insight.—Sermons by the 
late Rev. Robert French, M.A., witha Teatiea Sketch by the Rev. 
Joun Brown Jounston, D.D., Govan, Glasgow. (Edinburgh: William 
Oliphant and Co.) Mr. French was ot acim, Presbyterian minister who 
began his ministry in Dunfermline only in 1870, whines he removed to 
Brattle in 1872, as successor to Dr. — now of New York Tabernacle. 
He died two months afterwards. These sermons are selected from his 
manuscripts. They are not remarkable for any depth of thought. They 
are simple, practical, earnest, and evangelical, giving indications of a 
preacher who would have matured into a very useful minister of Christ. 
—Thought and Deed: Sermons on Faith and Duty. By R. Hayss 
Rosinson, Curate of Weston. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Some 
rather common-place sermons introduced by some sensible remarks on 
methods of preaching.—TZhe Eternal Life: Sermons preached durin 
the last twelve years by James Nosie Bennie, .D., Rector o 
Glenfield. (Henry S. King and Co.) There are much good sense and 
good feeling in Mr. Bennie’s sermons. He is moderate in his views and 
catholic in his sympathies. Their defect is lack of penetrating power. 
They skim the surface of great questions rather than go down into 
their depths. The human mind demands more than is here presented 
to it, and more than the twenty minutes conventional sermons of the 
Episcopal Establishment can possibly give it— Works by the late 
J. Hamilton, D.D. Vol. VI., ons and Lectures. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) This, the concluding volume of the uniform edition of Dr. 
Hamilton’s works, presents him in his character as a pastoral preacher. 
The thirty-nine sermons which it contains are selected from his manu- 
scripts by the judicious hand of a sympathizing and admiring friend and 
hearer, who was guided by recollections of the impressions made oy 
the sermons when delivered. Dr. Hamilton’s own publications owe mue. 
of their excellency to the labor lime. His best passages are highly 
wrought, and often grew, through many transformations, from unpre- 
tending forms. He had not the highest faculty of the orator—that of 
intense and spontaneous inspiration of the highest eloquence—so that 
the first form was the best. We are disposed to think, however, that 
for the pastoral ministry of religious life, these less finished sermons are 
far better adapted. Ifseldom great, they are unconventional and fresh. 
If seldom impassioned, they are suffused with sympathetic feeling ; they 
are often ingenious in conception, and enriched with the unexpected 
illustrations of multifarious reading and scientific accomplishment, and 
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come cogently down upon living follies and vices. Here is a very 
characteristic passage from the first sermon on Mercifulness:—‘ A lady 
* orders a dress, which must be ready to-morrow evening; but this can 
* only be accomplished by some pale dressmaker sitting up all night. No 
‘ matter; it would be flagrant to go to such a fashionable gathering 
‘ without the most modish robe. It must be made, and rather than lose 
‘ a customer the modiste agrees to makeit. But how is it made? With 
‘ silk and patent needles? With sighs and tears and broken health, 
‘ and too often a broken heart. But you say it was extra work, and the 
‘ milliner got extra pay. Alas! all London is at some seasons dressed 
‘in this extra work, but these poor workers never seem the richer of 
‘ their extra pay. And fo wonder. To catch cold for a shilling, to 
* steel out one’s eyes for half-a-crown, to bring on a consumption for a 
* sovereign, is bad remuneration, but it is all the sum which many a 
‘ refined and gentle lady allows those drudges who minister to her love of 
* fashion, or make up by extra efforts for her own want of forethought. Or 
* a few friends sit up till far after midnight, talking or reading, or employed 
* with their music, till the bell i. rung, and the servant is bid in the 
‘same breath put out the candles, and do something or other at six in 
‘the morning. Or a carriage is ordered at a certain hour on a winter’s 
* night, and at that hour it punctually comes, but the party is pleasant, 
‘and though the poor coachman is soaked in sleet, or his feet are 
‘ freezing to the board, unless the value of the horses be an argument, 
* how seldom is the health of their driver one?’ The sermons are full 
of quiet, genial, earnest, devout urgency. They differ from ordinary 
volumes of sermons, in being the spontaneous utterances of a richly- 
cultured and highly-imaginative man—a man of great catholicity and 
graciousness—who, in an unusual degree, combined firm adherence to 
orthodox truth with an intuitive and ardent love for goodness, wherever 
it was found.— Sermons preached in Country Churches. By the Rey. F, 
D, Maurice. (Macmillan and Co.) Unlike Dr. Hamilton, Mr. Maurice 
neither elaborated nor published special sermons. His thought flowed 
from him as a stream from a fountain, and when emitted received no 
more care. The difference with Mr. Maurice between more important 
and Jess important occasions is in the thinking not in the literature. 
All his sermons have the same characteristics. They are thinkings aloud 
rather than conscious cratory. This is both their excellence and their 
defect. It secures perfect, unforced, unpolished naturalness on all occa- 
sions, but it results in nebulous, imperfectly articulated thought on others. 
The mysticism of many passages in Mr. Maurice’s writings would have 
disappeared had he brought to bear upon them the ordinary resources 
of literary art. These sermons, as a rule, are beautifully simple; they 
ate so entirely uncritical that the preacher assumes the canonicity of the 
marginal gloss about the angel troubling the waters in the pool of 
Bethesda, and in a characteristic manner spiritualizes about it. Pre- 
ared for covntry congregations, the thought is simple and practical— 
fall, however, of the spiritual discernment which was so characteristic 
of Mr. Maurice, and which, never contented with the letter, always 
sought beneath it some spiritual significance. The passion for this 
sometimes betrayed him into fanciful meanings. He found what no one . 
else ever surmised, but it kept him and his hearers near the heart of 
spiritual things. Mr. Maurice, we are told, frequently took duty in 
some quiet village during his summer vacation. ‘He found more rest 
‘in ministering to the poor and in speaking to them, than in visits to 
* English watering-places or in foreign travel.’ We do not wonder that 
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the poor ‘heard him gladly.’ The sermons are full of exquisite simpli- 
city and of penetrating spiritual power. They will be a surprise to those 
who think of Mr. Maurice as only or mainly a mystagogue. The 

exhibit him as a skilful and tender preacher to the poor and uneducated. 
—Sermons preached at Hailebury. By E. H. Brappy, M.A., Master. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Neither preface nor note informs us concerning 
either Hailebury or its master, nor is there so much as a table of con- 
tents to the volume. We infer that Mr. Bradby is a clergyman of the 
Established Church, and that these sermons were preached in the Col- 
lege Chapel to the boys of a high class grammar schooi. We can only 
say thet, Wenccedioeniats as we are, we should only be too thankful to be 
assured that our own boys at school would be favoured with a ministry 
so manly, so earnest, so religious in its best and highest sense, and so 
nobly catholic as that of Mr. Bradby. Clear spiritual perception, firm 
intellectual grip, and practical earnest religious common sense mark 
these sermons in no ordinary degree. Theologically, they are of the 
best type of liberal orthodoxy. A little more of rhetorical passion would 
improve them ; but, taking them as a whole, we have nothing but good to 
say of them. They almost realize our ideal of what sermons to boys 
should be. They are inspired with an almost instinctive apprehension 
of their adolescent manliness and their practical necessities. They 
treat them with intellectual respect, which shrinks from neither thought 
nor difficulty, but these are put in a frank, simple, devout way, which 
must have been edifying to all who heard them, whether boys or their 
sires. Mr. Bradby stands in an illustrious succession of preachers to 
schoolboys—Dr. Arnold, Dr. ies Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Barry, Dr. 
Butler, Mr. Farrar, and others. e is not a whit behind the very 
chiefest of them; in simplicity, force, and spiritual penetration he sur- 
asses most of them.—TZhe Life of Temptation: a Course of Lectures. 
y the Rev. Gzorcz Bopy, B.A. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Body has attained 

- some repute as a fervent and popular High Church preacher ai special Lent 
and other missions. It is creditable to those who hear him that so large 
a degree of intellectual strength does not prevent this popularity; for 
although the sermons are — rhetorical in form, and somewhat wordy 
in their progress, they are underlaid by distinct and vigorous thinking. 
Whatever Mr. Body’s distinctive theology or ecclesiasticism, neither 
appears very prominently here. Earnest and fervent he aims at spiritual 
results, especially at the conversion of men, in the sense in which Whit- 
field and Wesley sought it. This development of the ritualistic school, 
which has in some instances extended to revival prayer meetings and 
penitent benches, will save their souls, and will go far to atone for their 
twaddling folly about church, priests, and sacraments. Like Mr. Liddon’s, 
Mr. Body’s sermons are inordinately long.— Pulpit Discourses, Exposi- 
tory and Practical, and College Addresses, §c. By 
D.D., LL.D. (Nisbet and Co.) Dr. Wills was formerly minister of Ren- 
field Church, Glasgow, and latterly Professor of Divinity and Principal 
of Knox’s College, Toronto. His volume is a memorial of fifty years of 
ministerial labour. Its sermons are its main feature. The appended 
addresses are not important. The chief of them is a speech in the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in May, 1845, on the case 
of Mr. Scott, of Free St. Mark’s, Glasgow. Dr. Wills is a Calvinist of 
the old-fashioned sort, devoutly accepting the Westminster Assembly’s 

Confessions. He does not shrink from preaching on ‘The Sovereign 

* of God in Revivals,’ and ‘ Eternal Elections no discouragement to atk 
‘ —no excuse for inaction.’ His conservative feeling is intimated by his 
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deliberate oy age of Acts viii. 37 as canonical, and founding upon it 
an argument for the Godhead of Christ. The sermons, however, are 
moderate in tone and practical in character; they incline to the old 
method of textual preaching, and are scarcely as free as preachers 
nowadays are in modifications of Scriptural form to modern modes of 
thought and life. They indicate, however, a faithful and elevated life 
and > ase Fey it Notes; with an Introductory Essay on the 
Preaching of Jesus Christ. By Joszpn Parker, D.D. (Strahan and Co.) 
In the Introductory Essay Dr. Parker insists upon certain characteristics 
of our Lord’s preaching as the secret of His power. It was compas- 
stonate—full of human sympathy. It was theological—eoncerned deeply 
and eternally with God. It was pictorial and spiritual. It was domestic, 
&c. The essay is characterized by Dr. Parker’s mental vigour, and is 
full of wise and suggestive things. The notes are mere topics and 
skeletons of sermons—some fifty-four being contained in this small 
volume. We should have preferred a literary form to these naked 
thoughts. The thoughts, however, are well worth preserving; they are 
strong and re ape original, sometimes even to fancifulness, more 
frequently in the soberest and best sense of the term. Only a vigorous, 
fruitful, and independent mind could have produced them. They 
indicate, by their sheer force, one main secret of Dr. Parker’s success 
as a preacher. They will by many be valued as ‘ Pulpit Helps,’ and, 
rudimentary as they are, none can read them without interest.—The 
Silence and the Voices of God, with other Sermons. By Freprric W. 
Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) A fresh volume of Dr. Farrar’s ser- 
mons is always welcome. It is sure to be thoughtful, earnest, and eloquent, 
The title of this volume is derived from the first three of the sermons, 
preached before the University of Cambridge, which set forth the reality 
and forms of the voices with which God speaks to men. They traverse the 
ordinary round of thought, but are made fresh and powerful by their 
wealth of learned and literary illustrations, from Sophocles and Tacitus 
to Ruskin and George Eliot. Dr. Farrar, indeed, somewhat quenches 
the fire of his eloquence by the fuel that he ya upon it. e could 
well spare some of his quotations; andif he will forgive us for saying so, 
even in a university pulpit some of the scraps of Latin and Greek area 
little superfluous and pedantic. The rhetoric, too, is a little too glitter- 
ing and fervid for our taste; but the best tribute that we can pay to his 
high-toned and eloquent volume is to say that we have read it, and have 
not contented ourselves with the taste here and there which is sufficient 
to enable criticism.—Sermons by the late Robert S. Candlish, D.D., with 
a Biographical Preface. amr yb Adam and Charles Black.) In 
striking contrast with the elegant rhetoric of Dr. Farrar is the vigorous 
glowing theological argumentation of Dr. Candlish. Where Dr. Farrar 
only touches and tests, Dr. Candlish penetrates and analyzes. The pre- 
dominant feeling produced is, that you are in the grasp of a clear, subtle, 
radical thinker, determined to get to the bottom of the theme in hand, 
to vindicate it by arguments, and surround it with defences. The tender 
interest of a memorial volume pertains to these sermons; and to the writer 
of this notice the association of ae om intercourse with the preacher 
during the latter weeks of his life. The sermons range from his induc- 
tion sermon in St. George’s, Edinburgh, in 1834, to his latest sermons in 
the spring of 1873. This is not the place to speak of Dr. Candlish’s great 

lace and power in the Free Church of Scotland. Another ——v 
for doing that will be afforded when his biography appears. He hada 
place also among the great preachers of his day. 
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with Dr. Guthrie, very different from Dr. Chalmers, and indeed with 
idiosyncrasies distinctly his own, his preaching was full of force and fire ; 
argumentative, passionate and cogent, it often produced great effects. 
We are glad to possess this memorial of it.—TZhe Stewardship of Life; 
or, Studies on the Parable of the Taleuts. By the Rev. James Stir1iNne, 
Minister of City-road Congregational Church. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is a singularly thoughtful and penetrating book. The great spiritual 
principles of trust, responsibility, and ee involved in the parable 
of the talents are grasped with very great vigour, and expounded in their 
broad human aspects. We have not latterly met with an abler series of 
expositions. A man who can preach thus ought to be heard of.—Fift 

Sermons. By Kev. T. De Witr Tatmace, D.D. Second Series. (R. D. 
Dickenson.) Perhaps the besetting sin of preachers is dull propriety, 
and in our thankfulness for any revolt from it, we are disposed to be very 
lenient towards sensationalism, especially when it bears marks of genuine- 
ness. But Dr. Talmage is almost too much for us. His extravagance is so 
incessant, and so often verges upon profanity or buffoonery, that even his 
manifest earnestness does not redeem it. He seems to be always casting 
about for something that may shock by its violence—the extravagances 
of men like Latimer are his ordinary mood. He gives his hearers no rest— 
every sentence is ‘ above ag ‘What can we think, for instance, of a 
sermon on ‘The White Hair of Jesus,’ in which his appearance, as 
described in Rev. i. 14 is made to suggest the sorrow, the beauty, and the 
antiquity of Jesus. It is neither exegesis, nor reverence, nor common 
sense. Nothing can excuse such travesties of the most sublime and 
reverent representations of Scripture, nor can any degree of cleverness 
or earnestness prevent such preaching from turning religion into con- 
tempt. If our American brethren like it, all the worse for them. We 
cannot think it of the fellow-townsmen of Henry Ward Beecher and 
Richard Storrs. There are, however, in the book better things than this, 
It is earnest, even passionate in its appeals against sin and for Christ, 
but even the utmost earnestness and fidelity need not have recourse to 
such flagrant violations of both taste and reverent feeling.— Sermons for 
the Times, Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral and elsewhere. By Tuomas 
Grirritu, A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. (Longmans, Green, and — 
Mr. Griffith will be known to some of our readers by his thoughtful an 

vigorous work on ‘ Fundamentals, or Bases of Belief.’ He is evangelical 
in his theology, and apparently free from the taint of sacerdotalism. 
These sermons transcend the ordinary productions that are published 
under this term. They are very vigorous, not to say original, in thought. 
A cultured scholarship pervades them, but is nowhere protruded in 
them. ‘They are full of devout and earnest religious feeling, and have 
enough of rhetorical eloquence in their cast to be very effective sermons. 
They deal with vital questions of the day, the soul, Christ, the Spirit, con- 
science, moral freedom, prayer, Christ crucified, &c., not, however, contro- 
versially, but affirmatively, and yet both philosophically and scientific- 
ally. Mr. Griffith is fully alive to the necessities of modern life and 
perplexities of modern thought. Far shorter, less scholastic, and elabo- 
rate, the volume is worthy of standing by the side of Cannon Liddon’s.— 
The Mystery of the Burning Bush, and other Sermons. By T. M. Morris ; 
5; nadien ‘Elliot Stock.) Without any very salient points, Mr. Morris’s 
sermons may be characterized as those of a vigorous and sensible 
mind, sufficiently independent of traditional and conventional methods 
of sermonizing to be fresh and forcible in its ways of putting things. 
The mechanism of division is a little too prominent, and the lines of 
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thought under each hardly receive adequate treatment; sometimes, as 
in the first sermon, the lessons derived are a little fanciful, but the 
volume is a favourable specimen of the pastoral teaching of the Non- 
conformist pulpit.—Zhe Word of Life ; being Selections from the Work of 
_ @ Minister. By Cuartzs J. Brown, D.D. Edinburgh. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) These sermons are selected from the preachings of thirty-six 
years. They are very simple in form, but have running through them an 
element of deeper doctrinal teaching than commonly characterizes the 
sermons of English preachers. In this they are superior. Great wrong 
is done our English congtegations by the milky pabulum so commonly 
ministered to them under pretence of popular attractiveness. Let 
ministers deal fairly and strongly with the great truths of God, and they 
will find them fully as attractive as puling sentiment. Dr. Brown does 
not fail in rhetorical adaptations, but every sermon is a teaching as well 
as an appeal. He is mildly orthodox, according to Presbyterian standards, 
and his sermons have considerable freshness and vigour. They are not 
very remarkable for cither originality of thought or elegance of com- 
position, but they are good, solid, sturdy, practical teachings, under 
which a congregation would be both well instructed and interested.— 
Types and Emblems: being a Collection of Sermons Preached on Sunda 
and Thursday Evenings at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. By C. H. 
SpurGron. (Passmore and Alabaster.) The publishers state that this 
volume is called for: ‘not a few of Mr. Spurgeon’s friends think that 
‘none of his words should fall to the ground. They are hardly content 
‘with the weekly issue of his Sunday morning sermons, which have 
‘already accumulated to eighteen volumes of the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
‘ Pulpit, but they want the evening sermons also. To meet this demand, 
‘we propose to publish a series of which ‘‘ Types and Emblems” is the 
‘first volume.’ ‘The spiritual, evangelical, and practical elements of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching so far overpower the element of crude and 
fatalistic Calvinistic theology which is intruded into them, and his burn- 
ing earnestness and godly simplicity are so great, that all who love the 
Gospel and Kingdom of Christ must rejoice in the wide circulation of his 
sermons. The sermons of this volume have all his ordinary characteristics. 
They are neither intellectually great nor theologically profound, but 
they are racy, practical, colloquial, and cogent, and will go ewe to man 
hearts.— Words of Hope from the Pulpit of the Temple Church. By C.J. 
Vaueuan, D.D. (Henry S. King and Co.) It is as impossible to diversify 
our commendations of the multitudinous volumes of Dr. Vaughan’s ser- 
mons as of those of Mr.Spurgeon. InferiortoMr.Spurgeon’s in oratorical 
force, Dr. Vaughan’s sermons equally sustain the tests of popularity ; 
uiet, scholarly, ingenious, natural, spiritual, evangelical, and earnest— 
ey have but little diversity, and yet the charm of their a 
and goodness does not weary. They are not wrought up. ey are the 
natural products of a cultured, industrious, vigorous mind. There is no 
reason why in Dr. Mm gages case also every sermon that he preaches 
should not be published. That 5 sg le do not tire of so many sermons 
from men like Dr. Vaughan and Mr. ieensin is a remarkable indication 
of the extent and strength of the religious sentiment of our day, for 
which we can only be thankful.—Sermons Preached in Several Synagogues. 
By the Rev. Bensamin Artom, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Congregation of England. (TriibnerandCo.) This volume 
has an almost unique interest, inasmuch as it furnishes us with a type of 
religious Jewish —— and sets forth the relation of Jewish ideas to 
modern times. The type of doctrine embodied is, of course, purely 
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Theistic, and is very largely presented in connection with the institutions 
and feasts of the Jewish people. The religious teaching is almost exclu- 
sively moral. Spiritual elements enter very little into it. The moral 
urgencies to righteousness, purity, and brotherliness are very earnest, and 
seem to imply great moral laxity. The sermon on the Messiah intimates 
that one section of the Jews have come to regard the expected Messiah 
as only a figurative personification of a millennium period. Rabbi Artom 
avows his belief and expectation of a supernatural person, but he connects 
him with exalted ideas, and implies that he cannot come until there is a 
moral preparation for him of a very marked character, and of which his 
hope does not seem very sanguine. No allusion is made to Jesus of Naza- 
aa. The sermons are eloquent and earnest, and are enriched by abundant 
rabbinical lore, but they sorely lack motive power. They do not touch 
virtue with emotion—the great moral forces of love and gratitude which 
in Christianity are so potent are but little appealed to. Nothing can 

roduce a greater impression of the transcendent religious force of 
Christian ideas than the perusal of such a volume of theistic and ethical 
addresses as this.—Sermons Preached at King’s Lynn. By the late Rev. 
E. L.. Hutt, B.A. Third Series. (James Nisbet andCo.) The posthumous 
publication a few years ago of a selection from the manuscripts of this then 
unknown young minister revealed a highly gifted preacherand prophet that 
men recognised with a gladness and eagerness tempered only by regret that 
he was made known to them only when he could be no longer heard. In this 
he somewhat resembled Frederick Robertson, who was made known to the 
world as one of the greatest of English preachers only after his death; 
only Brighton is a more prominent position than King’s Lynn, and it has 
always been to us a mystery that before his death i obertson had not 
achieved a wider fame. It is quite safe to say, that with many points of 
difference, and it may be admitted of inferiority, Mr. Hull's sermons 
reveal a preacher second only to Robertson in the intrinsic qualities of his 
sermons. He is less incisive and vigorous, owing, probably, to constitu- 
tional debility, but he is as instinctively a preacher,of sermons, independ- 
ent and fresh in his thinking, sympathetic and devout in his feeling, 
and in the best sense of the terms, imaginative and rhetorical in his 
method. His sermons, in quiet spiritual insight and power, carry one to 
the very feet and heart of Christ. They are not pre-eminently original, 
but they combine an easy strength, with a gentle sympathy and a true 
and delicate religious insight, which make them very precious ministries 
to all that is truest and best in us. The present volume seems to us to 
be equal to its predecessors; indeed, the condition of the MSS. from 
which the sermons published have been selected, almost precluded that 
kind of general perusal from which choice could be determined. Some 
of these sermons, however, seem less complete, and to have left more for 
amplification in the pulpit. One of the most striking is that on the death 
of _ the moralizings of which were to have a s, iking illustration in 
the preacher’s unfulfilled purpose of life. These three volumes are a 
precious addition to our selectest shelf of choice English sermons.— 
Christ Given, Received, and Used: or Gratuitous DPedemption, How we 
have it, and how to live uponit. By the Rev. NEEDHAM CHARLESWoRTH, 
M.A. (Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Charlesworth’s preface does not predispose 
us in favour of his sermons. It is weakly egotistical to the last degree ; 
he is ‘ certain that the very truth of Christ’s Gospel is contained in the 
following pages.’ He wishes to ‘ protect himself from any unduly adverse 
criticism which may imperil the circulation of the light.’ He does ‘not 
publish for fame,’ which will save him from disappointment. Mr. Charles- 
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